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Introduction: the English Levellers, 1645-1649 


I jm nutl then- was no man born marked of (iod above another; 
tor tm man tomes inro the world with a saddle on his back, neither 
am booled and spurred to ride him. In nld fciW/rr. RukarJ Rum- 
hn!J. mi the ha/jhU in ititij Inr his port m Mnnt/tmilh's rebellion 


I 

The Levdler movement came together in London in 1(145-6. It was, 
the pioduct ol the civil war breakdown of authority in the English 
church state. In 1(14.2 the two houses of parliament and their king, 
Charles I, had gone to war against each Other. Each had claimed that 
the other was subverting the ancient legal rights and properties ol the 
people and '.he ancient, legal balance of the English constitution of 
king. Lords and Commons Each had also claimed that the other was 
bent on the destruction of the true Protestant religion - the king (with 
the aid of Irish rebels and the French court) In returning it to papacy, 
the parliament (courting the enemy Scots) threatening its unity by 
encouraging a babel of separating sects Each side had produced and 
printed numerous 'remonstrances, declarations, voles, orders, ordi¬ 
nances. proclamations, petitions, messages and answers’ to these effects, 
collected and printed for parliament in an kxjct rvllation, soon to be 
much used bv the Levellers in their propaganda (text 1). Charles had 
deserted Westminster to recruit an army in the north. By 1(643 the 
Scots, whose king Charles also was, and whose invasions of England 
(the first in 1637) had precipitated the crisis that led to civil war, had 
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joined the war on the side of parliament, bound to them b\ the terms 
ill the Solemn l.cague and Covenant. On 14 June 1645 they, together 
with parliament's newly constituted Puritan Ne« Model Army, 
defeated the main royalist armies at Naseby, and by the middle of 104b 
the last of the royalist resist ante had petered out with the surrender of 
Oxford and the flight of the king to the Scots army ar Newark. Parlia 
ment, urged on by the Presbyterian leadership of the City and clergy 
ol London, by a tirk-and-hing mob anil by ’he commissioners of ihr 
Scots in Westminster, proceeded ro conclude their Presbyterian refor¬ 
mation ot the now-detuncr episcopal church and set our ro reach a 
settlement of the constitution with the defeated king. 

The king had never been easy to deal with. Over-optimistic as to his 
chances of political success, and obstinate in his belief in his divine 
right to rule his state and his church with little nucrlerenee from parlia 
ment, he had proved a man with whom treaty-making was difficult In 
the end he was to die for it. Matters were made more difficult for the 
two Houses both because of the cost of their paying for the continued 
presence of the Scots army on English soil, and because, although it 
was financially desirable to pay -hem off. they knew that if the Scots 
were allowed to dictate a settlement if would be one that preserved 
their own Presbyterian church and extended it into Kngland and Wales. 
It would be one which made of church government a clerisy: the black 
coated ministers would rule without parliamentary control. Nor would 
a Scots settlement be one which preserved the Knglisli from the dangers 
of kingly prerogative rule - of ‘arbitrary government'. The Scots were 
indifferent to parliament's desire to bridle their king. But still, parlia 
ment had ro work with them and their City allies 

It was during the last phase of what we now know as the first civil 
war that pamphlets by the Levellers' emerging leaders - John I.ilburnc, 
Richard Overton and William Walwyn - began to echo and support 
each other in a way- that suggests concerted action. Kaeh with a previous 
history of disaffection with the religious and secular order of the realm, 
the three had beer mutually acquainted from mid-1645 when the 
London sectarian congregations came together with the more radical 
urban politicians to defend themselves against the Presbyterian menace. 
And they were already among those who suspected the commitment of 
the more lukewarm parliamentary politicians to a victory rhat would 
bring the king to heel. It indicates a now-firm alliance among the three 
emerging leaders that Walwyn’s Toleration justified, collected by George 
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Thomason the bookseller on 21) January 1646 (text 2) covers much the 
same ground as Overton's Divine vhserialwns upon the London minister <’ 
letter against toleration collected hy Thomason on 24 January Both 
pamphlets defend religious non conformity against the emerging lev¬ 
iathan of the new Presbyterian church. By June, Lilburne, in his Free¬ 
man 5 freedom, was beginning, in the midst of air ing his personal griev¬ 
ances, to hint at a widespread network of friends joining against the 
tyranny of the l ords, and of anyone else who would not allow 4 com¬ 
moner ro be tried bv his equals In his remarkable Postscript too (text 
3), he set out the principles o: natural equalirv and government by 
consent which were to mark the l.eicller movement from all other 
radical movements of the time, A rammstriinu’ 0/ many thousand citizens 
(7 July 164O, text 4), written mainh by Overton and Walwvn, clearly 
marries the concerns of all three as to tyranny in church and state, 
makes of Overton's and l.ilburne’s cases the case of all freeborn 
Englishmen, and appeals to Leveller principles. 

The movement produced its first of many petitions to parliament in 
March 1647 (text 6). Soon alter that it extended its rather loose organis¬ 
ation from its base among members of the London sectarian congre¬ 
gations and radical urban politicians to the officers and soldiers of the 
New Model Army. The victorious army was by then deeply disaffected 
with a parliament intent on demobbing many of the men and sending 
the rest to Ireland, where war had continued unabated since 1638. On 
2g March, parliament, intent on reaching a Presbyterian church settle¬ 
ment and a traditionalist constitutional settlement which would stick 
with both the king and the Scots, had declared its ‘dislike’ of the 
Amy s petitioning it on grievances as to its future composition and 
deployment, as to arrears of pay. and as to indemnity for acts carried 
out during war. By April, Lilburne and Edward Sexbv were organising 
the election of ‘agitators' by the New Model regiments of horse. Army 
dissatisfaction grew. In May the London militia was taken by parlia¬ 
ment out of sectarian control and given into more conservative hands. 
The New Model officers until then had done their best to channel the 
dissatisfaction of their men to avoid the discussion of political and 
religious matters; but now they themselves were unhappy not only over 
military but also over political matters. Lieutenanr-General Oliver 
C.romweU and his son-in-law Commissary-tieneral Henry Ireton in 
particular were ready ro enter the arena of high politics and join in 
negotiations with king, Ciry, Scots and parliament. 
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In June flic New Model seized ihc king from the Scots at lloldenby 
House in Northamptonshire and began a series of rendezvous, each 
nearer London and Westminster, and each earning the threat ol mili¬ 
tary force. As rhev manoeuvred, the; put out a senes of declarations as 
to their intentions, most famously in a declaration of 14 June: AVe were 
not a mere mercenary army, hired ro serve ary arbitrary power of state, 
but called forth and conjured by the several declarations of parliament 
to the defence of our own and the people's just rights and liberties 
And so we rook up arms in judgement and conscience to those ends, 
and have so continued them.' ’['he officers needed the men, and in July 
the Army held its first General Council, in which officers and agitators 
(now elected from an increased numbe-r of regiments) discussed their 
common concerns. By August, with ,t march on London, the NJew 
Model broughi to heel the more royalist and Presbyterian of the parlia¬ 
mentarians. Ihc leading Presbyterian MPs went into evile. But the 
threat ot counter-revolution, not least tie the Presbuerians' opponents 
in parliament - the so-called ‘Independents' remained; and so there¬ 
fore did the officers' need of their men. In this circumstance, the Level¬ 
ler movement entered high politics, operating from organisational buses 
in the New Model as well as in London. ‘New agents' of rhe Armv, 
rathei more Leveller and rather less simply disaffected soldiers than 
the more established 'agitators, were ulcered by live regiments; they 
mot the London Levellers, and m October the combination of civilian 
md army Levellers produced The .use of the army truly slated. The 
pamphlet was long and rambling, as birrer against the New Model 
officers for their prevarication and backsliding as against parliament, 
full of quotations of the New Model's declarations and engagements 
tef text 13) all ot them broken or twisted to the officers' corrupt 
interests It nevertheless contained, along with its military complaints, 
ihe germ of An agreement of the geopie (text 7) which Cromwell and the 
officers, irritated as ihcy were, showed themselves prepared to discuss 
in the General Council held at Putney from 28 October until y Nov¬ 
ember frext 8). 

Leveller influence was, however, already waning. Mutiny w as break¬ 
ing out, Jed, in Cromwell's view, ‘by Those- not of rhe Armv who drive 
at levelling and parity'. The mutinies were crushed, the officers ceased 
to listen, and the ‘new agents' were heard no more. Leveller organis¬ 
ation nevertheless continued to flourish. Their newspaper, The Moder- 
ole, began publication in January 1 ^>4.8. They continued to petition and 
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agitate in London and Westminster (text q) But they were not again 
to be influential until the winter of 1648 9. Again the source of their 
leverage was - and could only be - the New Model. The Levellers 
co-opcrated with the Army in the second civil war of May to August 
164S against the king, the Scots and disaffected parliamentarians; and 
the play of politics from September to the end of January 1648-0 again 
made them necessary allies of the officers, flur in the spring and 
summer of 1640 it was decided that the movement must be crushed 
1'he officers, having earned out a revolution which began with their 
purging ihc C ommons (in December 1C148) and which continued with 
their abolishing kingship and the House of Lords (January to March 
tfopy). were chary of going further. They were, moreover, now both 
angry and worried about Leveller mutiny in the ranks. Ill March of 
1649, in the course of being questioned as to his authorship of seditious 
books, I.ilburne heard Cromwell strike the Council table and cry '1 tell 
you, you have no other way to deal with these men bur to break them 

Cromwell succeeded in doing just that, and nor simply because he 
had the military force to put down subsequent mutinies. In fact the 
movement was already coming apart at the seams. The sectarian con¬ 
gregations deserted it, wooed by the emerging regime with a promise 
of religious toleration. And the men of the New Model, who had a) wavs 
tended to dwell on the problems generated by their military- and logis¬ 
tical problems rather than on the ills of the commonwealth, were now 
becoming more professionalised: becoming soldiers rather than citizens. 
Lxcept for I.ilburne, the Leveller leadership saw the writing on the 
wall. They could not continue to act without an organisation and with¬ 
out a popular constituency. The rettionstrame of many thousands «/ the 
free people oj England (September 1649). the ‘death rattle of the party’ 
according to Joseph hrartk (sec bibliographical note, p. exxrii) claimed 
98,000 signatures; I.ilburne continued active and elicited support from 
the London Crowd in treason trials ol 1649 and 1653, Marchamont 
Nedham, the brilliant Commonwealth propagandist, still found it 
w orth while to attack the Levellers in The ruse of the commonwealth staled 
in May 1650; the odd Leveller pamphlet appeared until the restoration 
ol the monarchy in 1660; James Harrington disapproved of them on 
theoretical republican grounds later in the 1650s; old Levellers re¬ 
appeared in the troubles of the 1680s; bui rhe movement effectively 
died in a series of failed mutinies in 1649 (text 13). And, to exaggerate 
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only slightly, it stayed dead in human memory until che 1880s when 
historians began to take an interest in them. 

No historian has really believed that the Levellers ever stood a 
chance of success. Vet the curious thing is that they have been inter¬ 
ested in them not so much as underdogs - as the voice of the inarticu 
late masses or of the emerging artisans, local merchants and small land¬ 
holders oi a pre-industrial society, doomed to defeat - though there is 
a hit of this. Much more often and much more emphatically they have 
been discussed as it they were in a way victorious; as men and women 
‘belore their time' who ‘anticipated' future developments in their writ¬ 
ings, in their organisation and in their activity. In a word, chev were 
‘democrats' - at least some kind of democrats. They have been called 
‘radical’ democrats, 'liberal' democrats, ‘social’ democrats, ‘consti¬ 
tutional’ democrats, ‘Christian’ democrats, ‘petty bourgeois' (and 
’bourgeois’) democrats. For English historians, they stand in line with 
the Wilkites ol the 1760s, the radical reformers of the 1770s and 1780s 
and the 1820s, and with the Chartists. Historians from the USA, from 
Russia, central Europe. Italy ami France have produced appropriately 
modified versions of where the Levellers stand in their democratic (and 
liberal, and constitutionalist, and republican, and socialist) traditions. 
And they take their place as minor figures in the canon of the history 
of western political thought as precursors of Locke They may have 
been defeated at the time but their names and ideas live. 

This interpretative situation can he explained as a function of the 
success of democratic ideas over the last hundred or so years. Defeat 
in 164(1 began to look like success when democratic ideas became a 
touchstone for historians’ interest and commendation. But more 
recently (in the tt)8os and igtyos) our more fervent historicist sensibility 
has made the situation seem less clear. We can see why historians 
became interested in the I.evellers. We can also, we think, further see 
that that interest has made the Levellers seem to us other than they 
were; made them seem democrats to us, when in historically located 
fact, they were not - at least not very straightforwardly. Thus David 
Mootton, their latest historian, having told the historiographical story 
and much more ol the historical story than I have just related, and 
adding correctly that the Levellers were seldom called ‘democrats’ at 
(he time, that the word ‘democrat' had totally different connotations 
then, and that none ot its modifiers as used by the historians existed, 
thinks that the description of the I.evellers as democrats can be highly 
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misleading The best we can do is lu call them 'Leveller' democrats, 
describe as best we can w hat they were like, and take care to distinguish 
their kind of democracy from all others. 

My own view is that it is not all that misleading to describe them as 
liberal democrats. But they were such in conditions where to be one, 
for those with the temperament, was a standing temptation to rebellion 
and a mutiny They exemplify the difficulties of being democratic in 
impossible circumstances. 


JI 

Much Leveller activity occurred in print. 'I he three leaders were all by 
1646 veteran pamphleteers. They were soon to become experienced 
petitioners as well. And they were articulate speakers, with others like 
John Wildman and the agitators at Putney who faced the Army officers 
in debate on the form the English constitution should take. In these 
verbal modes they continually claimed that thev sought to persuade 
Others to their views, not to impose them through force of arms: their 
idea was, as famously put by Walwyn, to ‘get victory on the under¬ 
standings of men’. They set out to persuade their contemporaries of 
four things: that there must be a programme of reform in the church- 
state, that there should be a new constitution of authority designed to 
carry out and preserve those reforms; that the conditions were such 
that this new. constitution should, could and must be instituted; and 
(finally) that the fundamental jural facts about being human justified 
the reforms, the constitution and its institution. 

Their programme of reform varied somewhat over time (texts 6, 7, 
Q, 12). It always included reform of the legal system, both criminal and 
civil. The law should be put into English, simplified and changed. 
There should (for instance) be no imprisonment for debt; the prison 
system should be made more humane; punishments should fit crimes 
and capital punishment should be reserved for murder and treason. 
Procedure too should be reformed. Like the substantive law, it should 
be put into English; there should be no commitment without a warrant 
specifying the crime and nominating at least two witness-accusers; there 
should be no answers on interrogatories; cases should be heard bv juries 
in the localities; the hearing of cases should be speeded up; chi fees of 
judges, magistrates, lawyers and jailers should be limited and 
restrained. Most ol the rest of their programme entailed changing the 
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law, too: matters like the dissolution of the Merchant Adventurers and 
similar monopoly companies which acted in restraint of trade; the 
remuval of legal immunities and privileges from groups and corpor¬ 
ations (including the House of Lords and its members) based on 
‘tenure, grant, charter, patent, degree or birth', freedom of religious 
speech and worship; the abolition of rirhes; the provision of 'powerful 
means to keep men, women and children from begging and wicked¬ 
ness'. And there was a whole range of pressing but obviously more 
Transient policies that would need reforming, again using legislative 
means: there should be- nu impressment into armed forces; there should 
be indemnity for soldiers' acts in the etigeneies of war; there should 
be succour from the commonwealth for the widows and orphans of 
soldiers; there should be no liability lor political actions during the 
wars; and so on. 

But some reforms were so fundamental, and so contradictory to 
existing arrangements for law-making, chat to understand their pro¬ 
gramme as one calling only for acts of legislation from an enlightened 
parliament, even without the king, was impossible. Theirs was rather a 
programme for massive constitutional reform. England had at this rime 
a ‘mixed monarchy' the crucial feature of which was that no statute 
could be made without the mutual consent of king, Lords and Com¬ 
mons. Parliament when at war with the king had invented the doctrine 
that the two Houses could in emergency make ordinances without the 
king; bur when in 164O and rO47 the Levellers proposed char the 'nega¬ 
tive voices' of the king and Lords should be abolished and the Com¬ 
mons declared ‘the supreme power’, they were clearly leaving the realm 
of policy dispute and entering that of fundamental constitutional 
reform. 

In what manner and through what channels could they operate to 
bring about these great changes? The traditional answer was humblv 
and by petition to parliament The Levellers tried that in a campaign in 
1647 only to sec their petitions condemned and burned by the common 
hangman (ton fi) Their problem was partly that they chose to petition 
the Commons as the ‘supreme authority’ and refused to recognise the 
Lords. Neither House could stomach that insult to the ancient consti¬ 
tution and to the individual rights of the Lords which were sustained 
by it. It was also that the Levellers seemed to be demanding unpalatable 
policy changes from a body that felt itself to be the repository of tra¬ 
ditional authority, and knew that authority did not bow to demands. It 
was, alter all, a convention mainly of well-to-do country gentlemen. 
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together «nh lesser numbers of prosperous international merchants, 
courtiers and professional men, and it felt little but contempt mixed 
with fear for those of the lower ranks; the apprentices, tradesmen, tub- 
preachers and the odd not-so-distinguished gentleman who made up 
rhe Leveller ‘riots' So in the spring of 1^47, the Levellers began to 
argue that i( parliament would not act for the people, then the New 
Model should. 

1 'hc change in allegiance had this to commend it; the New Model 
was no mere mercenary Army’. Authority was not extinct in England; 
it had merely migrated. The many Army declarations had shown it to 
be nor only authorised by parliament hut in be intent on acting accord¬ 
ing to parliament's own declarations which (‘in the days of irs virginity’) 
had called Englishmen to oppose rheir king. The Levellers, like almost 
all other Englishmen, were eager to depict themselves as authorised in 
what they did bv a superior power. That is why they had at first 
appealed to the Commons, ar.d that is why. when they were rejected 
by rhe Commons, they proceeded to search for allies in the New Model. 

Having found those allies, it soon emerged (to their allies' dismay) 
that not only would they have particular reforms, together with a 
reform of rhe constitution. They would also reconstitute authority anew 
in England by means of an ‘agreement of the people’, and not rdv on 
rhe authority nt the New Mode! any more than on that of parliament. 
At the .•tgreemeni'f heart would be a single, supreme legislative body, a 
■representative of the people'. When the Army Leaders first heard of 
their proposals (texts 7 and 81, the Levellers claimed that every adult 
male should have a vore in electing ‘the Representative' and be eligible 
tor membership of it; ar.d they insisted that the constituencies be made 
more evenly relative to population sice. At Putney, Cromwell, chairing 
a famous General Council attended by civilian as well as military Level¬ 
lers in October 1847. was told by Colonel Thomas Rainborough: 
really I think that the poorest he that is in England hath a life tu 
live as rhe greatest he, and therefore truly, sir. 1 think it's clear 
that every man that is to live under a government ought first bv 
his own consent to put himself under that government; and I do 
think that the poorest man in England is not at all bound in a strict 
sense to that government that he hath not had a voice to put him¬ 
self under 

I hey were indeed to modif y this programme of universal male suffrage 
and not all Levellers may have espoused it anvwav, but whatever its 
modifications from earlier oil (texts 9, ij, x3) their proposal for a 
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supreme Representative of the People still meant that the franchise 
would lie vastly extended, that there would be tin (nr a weakened) king 
and no House of Lords, and that men would be eligible to be legislators 
who previously had not even been allowed the vote. 

This was clearly a programme that was democratic in the sense of 
expanding the universe of those who might make important decisions - 
especially taken together with the proposals that justice should be done 
in the localities (much of it by juries), and that magistrates like JPs 
should be locally elected. It was also a liberal programme, for the Agree¬ 
ment insisted that certain powers should he ‘reserved’ to ‘the people’ as 
matters tor individual and not governmental decision The Representa¬ 
tive would not be empowered to proceed against an rone it there was 
no law forbidding them doing what the proceeding concerned; it might 
not grant trading monopolies; it might not raise money by excise and 
customs Most importantly perhaps, the Representative might not allow 
tithes for the maintenance of a state church, and it might not enforce 
forms and expressions of religious worship. 

It was in one sense less important that they had to insist, against 
false accusations, that they were not Levellers; 'it shall not be in the 
power of any representative in any wise to . . . level men’s estates, 
destroy propriety or make all things common' (texts q, n, 12). But 
underlying the accusation to which they were forced to reptv in this 
way was the fundamental fact that their formula of governine authority 
was democratic. Legitimate authority, they held, could be created and 
sustained only by ‘the people’. It was nor inherent in law or customary 
social and political arrangements, no man or institution could govern 
without the people’s original and continuous agreement. This was pre¬ 
cisely rhe point of having an ‘agreement of the people’; and the point 
of their liberal-democratic arrangements was both to capture what they 
took to be what the people would currently agree to, and to protect 
that agreement against its undermining by self-interested rulers. 

Cromwell, whose closest adviser, his son-in-law Commissary- 
General Henry Ireton, was to produce a rather similar Agreement of ike 
people tn early 1649 (see footnotes on pp, 141-5), put his finger on the 
problem. It was nor so much the programme that was the problem for 
the officers; they were in fact still dealing, together with opposition, 
independent’ MPs and lords, with Charles; and they were contemplat¬ 
ing in some Heads of proposals biennial parliaments, a reformed distri¬ 
bution of seats, a cropping of the Lords’ powers, the removal of mon- 
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opolies and excise, even control of the king's veto in a number ot areas. 
It was rather the authority of the Levellers to mit\ rhe proposals which 

liow do we know that i) whilst we are disputing these things 
another company ot men shall gather together and they shall pm 
out a paper as plausible perhaps as this: I do not know whs it 
might not be done I" that time you have agreed on this or got 
hands to it il that he the way. Ami not only another, and another, 
but mans of this kind. And if so, what do you think the conse¬ 
quence would be. Would it not he confusion* Would it not be utter 

It li'tiulE according to Cromwell, be confusion According to him (nil 
less than to the Levellers thetmehes over much of their careers) there 
must be a eonstituted aurhoritx to decide what rhe settlement should 
be. but also, aceurding to him (and here the Levellers could nor agree), 
'the people' had no authority in themselves to change the settled modes 
of proceeding. Only constituted powers could do that. The people 
could only petition them and abide by their decisions. This is why he 
supported parliament as long as he could; this is why he stood bv while 
it was purged rather than dissolved; this is why he supported all 
attempts to clothe the successive interregnum regimes in the cloak of 
traditional authority, lie Aery much cared’, he said, that there should 
be king, Lords and Commons, and would onlv move against rhem if 
he saw Cod’s clearly manifested providence pronouncing against them. 

It emerged that neither he nor the senior officers nor the hulk of the 
Army would adopt the Levellers' platform, at least not at the Levellers' 
instigation. The General Council was dissolved. Cromwell and Ircton 
continued to work to reach a settlement for as long as they could with 
parliament - and worse (though the Levellers from time to time were 
monarchists) the king. Mutiny at Ware followed on 15 November 
1647 and the Leveller movement had its first martyr, Richard Arnold. 
Leveller propaganda now held the officers in turn to be 'vile apostates', 
who had, like parliament, ‘betrayed their trusts' and broken those 
solemn engagements, which, taken with the common soldiers and 
promulgated to the people, constituted rhe only bonds of political auth¬ 
ority that existed once the kingdom had been deserted by king and 
parliament. Lilburne now held that ‘all magistracy in England was 
broke by the Army, who ... by their swords reduced us into the orig¬ 
inal state of chaos and confusion wherein every man’s lusts become his 
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law, and his depraved will and forcible power his judge and controller'. 
In The bloody project of August 1648, even the mild-mannered and 
silken-tongued Walwyn is to be observed appealing to the 'soldiers and 
the people’ against ‘king, parliament, great men in the City and 
Army’ - those who ‘have made vou the stairs by which thev have 
mounted to honour, wealth and power. . But the people’s safety is the 
supreme law; and if a people may not be left without a means to pre¬ 
serve itself against the king, by the same rule they may preserve them¬ 
selves against the parliamenl and Army tun ’ 

The 1 .cvcllcrs were to work with the officers again, and they were to 
moderate their claim that England was now reduced to a state uf nature 
But in 1641;, after the Army had finally decided it could not work with 
the king and an unpurged parliament - after it had executed the king 
and set up a commonwealth on the basis that 'the people arc, under 
God, the original of all just power’ - I.ilburne told the judge at his 
trial for treason in 1641) that there was ‘no magistracy m England cither 
upon principles of lavs or reason’ He was asking of Cromwell what 
(.roimvell had asked of them in 1047: what gave a few men the right 
to constitute authority in England? It certainly could not be simply that 
they had swords m their hands, though subsequent Leveller activity 
and doctrine (text 13). while it denied that proposition in so far as the 
New Model officers held the sword, did not dens its use to an armed 
common soldiers 

At this point we must ask who the Levellers thought had the right 
not only to speak about and complain about the organisation of magis 
trace, but also to constitute, to be members of. to oversee, even to 
overpower governments, and why. Their answer throughout their 
careers was dear enough but in no way capable of being institutional¬ 
ised. They believed that God ordained, and God’s creation nature - 
displayed, the existential equality uf authority among human beings, 
their natural righl to sustain and defend themselves and their natural 
duty to defend and succour others. Such creatures were duty-bound to 
God. and through God to others, to erect and sustain political society. 
The only way they could constitute authority was by their consent; and 
the only proper authority the only authority which they could consti¬ 
tute and subsequently obey - would be one which they in fact continu¬ 
ally consented to and which acted as the trustee of each and every one 
o( them for the purpose of attaining the common weal. The men who 
held magistracy could be only those committed to those ends. This is 
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a highly abstract summary of what appears throughout their pamphlets, 
most notably in the Postscript to Lilburnc’s Freeman’s freedom (text z) 
and in the first pages of Overton’s Arrow against all tyrants (text 5). As 
for Walwvn, his writings breathe the doctrine not only of toleration but 
oi practical Christianity demanded by God's love: 'love makes you no 
longer your own hut God’s servants' One has a duty to defend the 
‘truth’ • which is the monopoly of no man or set of men - and a duty 
to defend one’s ‘brother and neighbour from oppression and tvrannv’. 
One’s right • and the Levellers’ right - 10 speak as one did, derived 
from one’s Christian duty to seek and speak God’s truth. One’s individ¬ 
ual right to act derived from one's individual duty to God, and through 
him to all one’s fellow creatures. (As Milton put it in Areopaptuu 
(1644), some duties to God were simply not ‘dividual’.) The consti¬ 
tution of magistracy and the policies of magistracy must express those 
rights. 


Ill 

But no-one was capable of putting these ideals into practice. 'I did not 
dream’, wrote one of the MPs who had in fact begun parliament’s 
practice of appealing to ‘the people’ in 1640, 'that we should remon¬ 
strate downwards, tell stones to the people'. And at the restoration of 
kingship in iftfto. Harrington, author of Oceana (1656) and other repub¬ 
lican writings, was under threat of his life because of‘some . . . saying 
that I, being a private matt, had been so mad as to meddle with politics’, 
and asking ‘what a pn\ ate man had to do with government?’ It had 
indeed emerged in 1640 that 'private men’ could speak- from then 
onwards, pamphlets and newsbooks poured from the presses in unpre¬ 
cedented numbers. But it was impossible that ‘the people' should exert 
significant political, let alone constitutive power. It was not that there 
was not a ‘people’: the English knew who they were and the geographi¬ 
cal boundaries of their realm. It was rather that too few believed like 
the Levellers in a God-ordained equality which had political impli¬ 
cations. Most, and not just royalists, believed in inequality. (Not even 
the Levellers, among whose number there were very active women, 
could imagine women with political rights of any kind.) Too few 
believed that God’s law, natural law or equity intimated any other 
arrangement than the traditional legal arrangements which defined and 
sustained not only the constitution of authority, but the liberties and 
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properties of the people Iti a time of end war and unscrrlcmenr too, 
the ideal of a permanent, unchallengeable order was displayed by all 
sorts. By 1647. and with stronger reason in 1649, the country was 
predominantly restorationist. Those who held out against a restoration 
of kingship and the traditional ways did so largely on the negative- 
grounds that they could not trust Charles to keep his word and not 
reintroduce prerogative rule. So the fact was that it would have been 
impossible to base a settlement on an Agreement of the People. 

The whole social order in the ehurch-state - imicated throughout 
the counties, towns, boroughs and hamlets, as at the political centre at 
Westminster — was buttressed by belief in a divinely ordained series of 
gradations between all things that existed: from (Sod through the ranks 
of angels, humans, animate and inanimate creation. Anglican cate- 
ehisma! reaching had reminded the congregations of the parishes of 
Kngland that the Filth Commandment, 'honour thy father and thy 
mother’, provided (‘honour’ being translated into ‘obey’ at the appro¬ 
priate points) a pattern of subordination throughout society. It com¬ 
manded subordination not only to parents, but to social superiors in 
general: to teachers, ministers, elders - and above all to ruling magis¬ 
trates. Romans 13, “Obey the powers that be, for they that resist shall 
bring unto themselves damnation', was a prescribed Anglican text for 
times of trouble. And the Presbyterian successor to the old episcopal 
church thought no differently. ‘What’, asked the Larger eatechim. put 
out by the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1648 as part of a refor¬ 
mation of church government ordered by parliament, “is the honour 
inferiors owe to superiors?’ 

answkk. The honour which inferiors owe to their superiors is all 
due reverence in heart, word, and behaviour; prayer and thanksgiv¬ 
ing for them; imitation of their virtues and gTaccs, willing obed¬ 
ience to their lawful commands and counsels, fidelity to [*ndj 
defence and maintenance of their persons and authority according 
to their several ranks and the nalure of their places; bearing with 
their inlirmitics, and covering them with love, that so they may be 
an honour to them and their government. 

tjLtb 1 ion. What are the sins of inferiors against their superiors? 

WSWF.R. The sins of inferiors against their superiors are all neg¬ 
lect of duties toward them; envying at, contempt of, and rebellion 
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gainst their persons and places and their lawful counsels, com¬ 
mands and corrections; cursing, mocking, and all such refractory 
and scandalous carriage as proves a shame and dishonour to them 
and iheir government. 

It was this set or injunctions, expressing so eloquently the practical 
beliefs ol al! but a lew pockets of dissidents, that the Levellers chal¬ 
lenged. Of England’s five million or so people, perhaps only ai per cent 
were members of families among the directive minority. The rest were 
horn to be ruled. To attack the existing powers was to be an anarchist. 

As to the traditional constitution of authority and rights, both royal¬ 
ist and parliamentarian had similarly claimed to be fighting for it. 
Before the first civil war, parliament's Protestation of May 1641 had 
required an oath not only to ‘maintain and defend, as far as 1 lawfully 
may with my life, power and estate . . . the true reformed Protestant 
religion expressed in the doctrine of the Church of England against all 
popery and popish innovation within this realm’, but also to ‘maintain 
and defend his majesty's royal person and estate, as also the power of 
and privilege of parliaments [and] the lawful nghis and liberties of the 
subjects’. Charles’s Anstrer to ihe nineteen propositions (.June 1642) was 
uncontradicccd by the parliamentarians in speaking of the constitution 
as 'ancient, equal, happy, well-poised’, one in which the separate and 
shared powers of king. Lords and Commons, were balanced in such a 
way as ro protect the subjects’ liberty and property. The Solemn 
League and Covenant bound the parliamentarians and the Scots to light 
nor only for a ‘reformed Protestant religion', hut ‘to preserve the rights 
and privileges of parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and to 
preserve and defend the king’s majesty's person and authority’. And 
the Long Parliament - ‘long’ because it had first met in November 
1(140 and was not to finally he dissolved until 1660 - was to keep saying 
the same thing, even during the second war, when it fought now not 
only against Charles and old royalists, hut against its old allies the 
Scots, and against many of the directive minority in the deeply disaf¬ 
fected counties. On 28 April 1648 the parliament roundlv declared that 
it would not alter ‘the fundamental government of the kingdom hv 
king. Lords and Commons'. 

It was for challenging tbi, (rod-ordained order, worked out in its 
legal detail in long tradition, that the Levellers were given their name - 
according to Lilburne, at Putney by Henry Ircron. Ireron’s idea in 
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'christening' them 'Levellers’ (an idea also fathered on Cromwell and 
on Charles I) was doubtless to call up images of Watt Tyler and Jack 
Cade, ol a peasantry that would destroy enclosures. Thev would level 
everything. There would he no got eminent, no property, no family. 
All would be held in common. Though it was an unfair description, 
the name stuck, and the tendency of the insults was anvwav nor new. 
They had been reviled, like Paul and Silas in Acts 17, as amung those 
who ‘have turned the world upside down’. Thev were compared with 
the ‘false teachers’ of 2 Timothy 3: "lovers of their own selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful . . . 
without natural affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that art good, traitors, headv. highminded’. 
They were men who led the congregations full of 'itching cars’ awav 
from ‘sound doctrine’. 

They could not reply by calling themselves democrats am more than 
they could call themselves Levellers: to call themselves that would he 
to join in insulting themselves. The vocabulary was available but the 
connotations anarchy and liberty - would not have helped them, ff'e 
are, it has recently been said, ‘all democrats now’. They had no series 
ot shibboleths to which to appeal and had to content themselves with 
making specific proposals and calling themselves such names as ‘the 
Godly’, the ’well-affected’, ‘many thousands earnestly desiring the 
glory of God, the freedom of the commonwealth and the peace of all 
men’, ‘ingenuous well-minded people’, ‘divers well-effected citizens’, 
the ‘honest non-substantive soldiers’ and so on. They could not call 
themselves democrats, and they could not call up that strength of 
public opinion necessary to constitute an armed force. 

So w hen will democracy not work, if the I.cvtllers’ fate is an example 
to us? Leasing aside cases where it is doubtful whether a ‘people’ exists 
at all, democracy will not work when, if it is to be a viable option, it 
requires a breakdown of traditional, unequal, authority; and when that 
option (as it will be) is so foreign to the imaginations of the political 
community at large that it will be rejected out of hand We in the West 
might well take the fate ol the Levellers as seriously as we have taken 
their shining example. 
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1625 Charles I succeed* to the 
throne 

1628 The Petition of Right 
1629-40 Charles rules without 
parliaments 

1635 Ship-money lc\y extended 
to all counties 

1637 -40 Imposition of English 
prayer book on Scotland unites 
the Scots in two Bishops’ wars 
against their neighbour 

1640—2 A period of reform 
and drift to civil war 
1640 The Short Parliament 
(April-May) 

1640 The Long Parliament 
called (November) 

1640-1 Impeachment and 
attainder of Stafford 

1641 The protcsiation (May), 

Acts against dissolving the Long 
Parliament; for rhe Abolition at 
Star Chamber, High 
Commission, ship-money and 
other prerogative taxes; against 


1630 Lilburnc apprenticed in 
1 .ontlon 


1638 Lilburnc tried, whipped 
and imprisoned by Star 
Chamber. He begins to publish 
anti-cpiscopal Tracts describing 
his sufferings 


1640-1 Attacks on bishops and 
the established church 


1641 The ‘paper war' berweett 
king and parliament begins in 
December. Religious 
controversy continues. Walwyn' 
first (and toleratinnist) tract: A 
new pension for papists (1641) 
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ecclesiastical innovations (Mav— 

September). The Grand 
remonstrance (December) 

1642 King’s attempted arrest of 1642 A controversy as to control 

5 MPs and a lord (Jan ); bishops of the militias of England and 
removed from Lords (Feb.). Wales widens into a royalist 

The Militia Ordinance (March) parliamentarian controversy as 
makes possible the calling of a to the location and nature of a 

parliamentary army subject’s obedience. Edward 

Coke’s Second part of the 
institutes of the Ian’s of England 
published 

June 1642 Henry Parker, 

July 1642 Parliament votes to Observations upon some of his 

raise an army majesties late answers and 

August 1642-6 First civil war 
August 1642 Charles raises his 
war standard at Nottingham 
October 1642 Edgchill. The first 

pitched battle March 1(143 Husband’s Exact 

collection of all remonstrances 
published. (Parliament’s Book of 
deiiaratums) 

1643 The Westminster 
Assembly of Divines meets 
(July); The Solemn League and 
Covenant (September). The 
English and Scots allied 

1644 Parliamentary victory at 
Marston Moor (July) not 
pushed home politically or 
militarily. Cromwell quarrels 
with earl of Manchester. 

Emergence of Independents and 
Presbyterians in parliament 

1645 The Self-denying 
Ordinance (April). Military 
command and membership of 
parliament to be incompatible. 

The New Model takes the field 
(May). New Model victory at 
Nasebv (June) 

xxiv 
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November 1645 Presbyterian 
alliance among Westminster 
Assembly, Citv clergy and 
municipal government 
1646-8 A period of 
negotiation between Charles, 
the Army, parliament and 


June 1646 Charles surrenders 
Oxford and proceeds to 
surrender to the Scots at 


December 1646 London returns 
a Presbyterian Common Council 
January 1647 The Scots depart 
from English soil, leaving the 
long in parliament's hands 
March 1647 Parliament begins 
to move to reduce the size of 
the New Model and to send 
men to Ireland 

2Cf March 1647 Parliament's 
‘Declaration of dislike’ of the 
New Model's proceedings 


May 1647 London given control 
of its own militia 

June 3647 Cornet Joyce removes 
Charles from parliament's hands 
at Moldenby House, and brings 
him near the Army, to Hampton 


August 1643 Lilburne, On the 
1501ft page' 


January 1646 Walwyn, 

Toleration justified 
March 1646 London 
independents and sectaries begin 
an alliance 

June 1646 Lilburne, Freeman’s 
freedom 

July 1646 Overton and Walwyn, 
A remonstrance of many thousand 


10-14 March 1647 The 
levellers’ Large petition 
subscribed 

26 March Army petitions come 
to the eyes of parliament 
April 1647 Lilburne and Sexby 
co-operating in election of 
agitators in the New Model 
re giments. 

April-May A series of 
declarations from agitators 

June 1647 Army begins series of 
rendezvous, ever nearer London 
5 June The Army’s Solemn 
Engagement not to disband 
14 June The Army’s 
Declaration charges 11 
Presbyterian MPs and London 
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July-August 1647 The New 
Model threatens London and 
parliament. Fairfax made 
Cotnminder-in-Chicf of all 
armies; trained bands removed 
from corporation control, 
counter-revolutionarv petitions 
and violence in London and 
Westminster, parliament 
resolves to bring king to London 
and restore trained band* to the 
municipality. 27 July Speaker of 
Lords, together with 57 MPs 
and 8 Lords, seeks refuge with 
the New Model at Bedford. 
Army marches on London, 
enters at Southwark on 4 
August. Restores MPs. n MPs 
withdraw from parliament 


treasurers. J.ilburnc and 
Overton attack army officers 
ib-28 July 1647 First General 
Council of the Army 


Scptcnvber-October 1647 
Cromwell makes overtures to 
Lilburne in the Tower. New 
agents of the Army meet 
levellers at the Mouth 
(Aldersgare) and the Windmill 
(Coleman Street); Wildman and 
Petty emerge as intermediaries 
between the agents and the 
London Levellers. The meetings 
continue throughout November 
21 October 1647 Case of the 
tirmy is brought to the General 
Council ar Putney 
23 October Robert l.ilburne's 
regiment refuses to march to 
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January-April 1648 Parliament's 
‘rore oi' no addresses’ to the 
king. Royalist rioting in London 
and the provinces. New Model 
reduced from 44,000 to 24,000 
men. Independents attempt to 
negotiate with Charles 
25 April 1648 In the midst of 
1 ondon unrest, stirrings in Wales 
and Essex, and hearing that Scots 
are about to raise an army, the 
officers ot the New Model resolve 
to bring Charles Stuart, ‘that 
man of blood’, to account 


Newcastle and proceeds bv 
degrees to march to Ware undo! 
t'.api. Lieutenant William Bray 
28 October 1647 -dtt agreement of 
the people 

28 October—<) November 
General Council of the Armv 

15 November 1647 Mutiny 
suppressed at Corkbush Field 
near Ware 

25 November jA47 A Leveller 
petition of the same dav results 
in 5 Levellers being imprisoned 
In the Commons Cromwell 
attacks those ‘not of the Army’ 
who ‘drive at levelling and 
parity' 

15 December Rapprochement 
between Army grandees and 
agents. Approaches to the king 
by the grandees will cease. But 
Walwyn publishes Putney 
projects later on 30 December, 
attacking Cromwell and Ireton 
1648 January-February Leveller 
London organisation flourishes - 
outliers in Bucks., Oxford, 
Cambs. and Rutland. The 
.Moderate, a Leveller newspaper, 
begins publication 
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May-August 1648 Second 

July-August Polarisation 
between war and peace parties 
in London Scots defeated at 
Preston 17 August. Colchester 
falls to Fairfax 27 August 
1648-9 The Army settles a 
Commonwealth 
September Radical petitioning 
against a personal treaty with 
the king 


November Parliament refuses to 
debate Army's Remonstrance 


6 December Pride’s Purge. Rule 
of the Rump Parliament begins 


26 December 164S Commons 
begin to discuss whether Charles 
should be tried 


4 January Parliament declares, 
‘the people arc, under God, the 
original of all just power’ 


Levellers co-operate with Amu 
during second civil war 


11 September 1648 Leveller 
Humble petition of ttilers we!!- 
ajjecttdpersons. Signed bv 40,000 
October-December 1648. At 
least 17 petitions to Fairfax 
supporting petition of 11 
September 

29 October 1648 Thomas 
Rainborough assassinated 
16 Nos ember Ireton's Army 
Remonstrance calling for justice 
on the king, supporting 
Agreement and Petition of 11 
September 

Novcmbcr-Deccmber 1648 
Negotiations among I .cvellers. 
City Independents, army officers 
and ‘gentleman Independents’ at 
the Nag’s Head (London), at 
Windsor, and in early December 
at Whitehall 
Mid-December Walwvn 
withdraws from Leveller 
activity, though he will write 
defences of himself until June or 
July 1649, and will join in the 
Agreement of May. London 
Leveller organisation in disarray 
8-11 January 1649 Freedom of 
conscience debated in General 
Council at Whitehall. Lilburne 
and Uhldman present, until a 
disgusted Lilburne leaves for 
Durham 
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20 Januarv tfmj The'officers 
agreement' presented to 
parliament Never discussed 
20-27 lanuarv 1(144 Trial of 
Charles 1. Lxecuied 30 January 

i&4<)-53 The Commonwealth I chruny l.ilhurne returns to 
London from Durham 

6 February 1641) House of 
Lords voted 'useless and 
dangerous’ 

it) Lehman Lilburne, England’s 
’/nr (hums diseavered 
j h March Fight troopers tried 
for petitioning, made to ride the 
wooden horse in the Palace 
Yard. Now the Levellers’ 
military friends begin To desert 
them 

2X March Arrest of Lilburne, 
Overton, Prince and Walwyn for 
the Si,/mil part of Englands nea> 
chains flisnniral. Levellers 
deserted by independent 
congregations, notably the 
Daptists. Cromwell swears he 
will ‘break them' 

14 April Lilburne, Overton, 
Prince and Walwyn, / 
mantle(ration 

Larc Apnl-May Army unrest 
and mutiny in London. Robert 
Lochyer executed. Unrest in 
provinces, especially around 
Bristol and between Banbury 
and Oxford 

r May An agreement of the free 

people of England 

14-15 May .Mutiny crushed at 

Burford 

7 June 164*4 Day of thanksgiving 
for Leveller deteat. Levellers’ 
sca-grecn colours are no longer 
radical chic 
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April 16; \ R.imp Parliament 
dissolved bv Cromwell. 
‘IbireboncY parliament 

Oliver Cromwell and his son, 
Richard 

i()6o Restoration of monarchy 


|uh 1644 Overton’s last known 
publication: A puiute ufthy 

Ci'Hital oj Siuh- 

at; August Th< yvuns myn \ and 
uppicniueE t/uicry 
i i .September The rema/WAtnr 
of many thousands a] /ice people 
nf England claims qX.ooo 
signatures 

>4- id October Lilburnc’s first 
trial for treason 

d November Lilburne, Overton. 
Prince. inJ U alvv \n released. 

V\ alwvn returns to his trade us .1 
merchant anJ takes no more 
part in Leveller activiu 
December 1651 Walwvn,>.0 
justified 

J.muarv 1(152 Lilburne banished 
May 1652 Walwvn armies free 
trade to the Committee for 
Trade and Foreign Affairs 
May August 1653 Lilburne 
returns, condemned for treason, 
imprisoned (27 August) on the 
Isle ol Jersey and later at Dover 
ihjos WalwynN interests turn to 

i(-55 Lilburne becomes a 
quielist Quaker 
1(157 Lilburne dies 
>(.«i Walwvn dies 
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l introductory reading 

I'he I.ev oilers main writings were nut systematic rrearises t>n politics, 
thcv were verv much reactions to. ami interventions in, the hiphK com 
plex polities ol the time, and they combined arguments Irom mans 
sources. This means that an approach to the study of 1 .evcllcr 'political 
thought’ is not case, because often what it is about, and its tone and 
approach van with the times, liut good summaries of the Levellers' 
writings and careers, which take into account the events and attitudes 
ot the time, and attempt to make their ideas stem coherent in the light 
of them, are David Wootton, 'Leveller democrat}’ in j. H. Burns and 
Mark Cioldit teds), Thi 1 Cambridge history n) political thought, r 4-tr t~co 
(Cambridge, lyyi), and chapters in John .Sanderson, But the people V 
, reatures the philosophical basis «/ the English eivtl tear (Manchester and 
New Mirk, itjfty) and Perez. Zagnrin, I history o! political thought n: 
the English revolution (London ips-p repr tyfu;). An interesting recent 
attempt to make livelier thought seem coherent is Alan Craig Hous¬ 
ton, 'A wav ol settlement’' the Levellers, monopolies and the public 
interest'. History oj Political Thought, y 11 (jy!), pp. ;8l—411). 


2 Commentaries on particular themes 

Despite the eclecticism and occasionalism of Leveller writings, there 
arc in them certain recurrent moves in argument and expressions of 
opinion, and there are commentaries which deal with these (nor always 
easilv separable) moves and expressions. 
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Notes on the texts 

hxcept for the extract from the Putney debates, and the body (as 
opposed to the appendix) of Freeman s freedom, all the texts arc printed 
in full. I have silently modernised the spelling, punctuation and print¬ 
ing formats, and often I have silently corrected words and confusing 
number headings. Until 1752, with the replacement of the Julian by 
the Gregorian calendar, the new year was usually but not always taken 
to begin on 25 March. The ‘popish’ Gregorian calendar was also ten 
days ahead. I correct for the year but not for the day throughout. I 
have not changed the short titles of books and pamphlets referred to in 
the footnotes for ease of finding in catalogues - though in the interests 
of consistent modernisation l have changed the name of some the texts 
thus, e g.: Tolleration justified into Toleration justified', Englands new 
chums into England's new chains. Where I have changed wording and 
where something might hang on it, this is indicated in the footnotes. 

Except for the extract from the Putney debates and the Young men’s 
and apprentices ’ outcry, all the texts are taken from editions in the Tho¬ 
mason Tracts in the British Library, all readily available on microfilm. 
The extract from the Putney debates is taken from Woodhousc's edi¬ 
tion in Puritanism and liberty , with reference to G. H. Firth’s edition in 
The Clarke Papers (Camden Society , London, vol. 1, lfiqi). The young 
men s and apprentices' outcry' is taken from the Bodleian Library edition 
printed at Oxford (which is exactly the same as the Thomason Tract 
edition printed in London, except for the title the London edition is 
called The Outcrys of the Young men and apprentices). 
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John Lilburne, 'On the /goth page': an untitled 
broadsheet of August 164s 


In the 150th page of the book called An exact collection of the parlia¬ 
ment’s remonstrance’, declarations, etc . 1 (published by special order of the 
House of Commons, 24 March, 1642) 2 we find there a question 
answered lit for all men to take notice of in these times. 1 

qiLS UON Now in our extreme distractions when foreign forces 
threaten, and probably arc invited, and a malignant and popish 
party at home offended - the devil has cast a bone and raised a 
contestation between the king and parliament touching the militia. 

His maiesty claims the disposing of it to be in him by the right of 
law; the parliament saith, rebus ste sieinttbus, and nolenti Rege the 
ordering of it is in them. 

answkr. Which question 11111 receive its solution by this distinc¬ 
tion. that there is in laws an equitable, and a literal, sense. His 
majesty (let it be granted) is entrusted by law with the militia,* but 
it's for the good and preservation of the republic against foreign 
invasions or domestic rebellions For it cannot he supposed that 
the parliament would ever by law entrust the king with the militia 
against themselves, or the commonwealth that entrusts r hem. to 
provide for their weal,' not for their woe. So that when there is 
certain appearance or grounded suspicion that the letter of the law 
shall he improved' 1 against the equity of it (that is, the public good, 


The long title of the book, usually catalogued under the name yf Edward Hjsbamls. 
possets betwerne the hin%s moss ex.ettenr majests. and his high tour! of parliament venturing 

at his majesties return trim Stvtiand. bant in December ihjt. and continued untti! March 
the 21O43 ti was much quoted by the i evtllers, esoecullv Lilburne. 

' 1643 in New Style 

The quoted section is ihe lutaliry >f an anonymous broadsheet called A question 
answered: tints’ him are to be understood and obedumr yeeidteP, which King Charles con¬ 
demned on 22 April 1642 as containing 'seditious distincnuns 1 , and affirming 'that 
human laws do not bind the conscience’ See hiati ciltfLiwn. pp i so i The broadshccl 
was probably bv Henr\ Parker, parliameni’s iuom gifted propagandisi- 
‘ As he certainly was 
weal = -good, or wellbeing 
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whether of the bodv real or representative ) then the commander 
going against its equity, gives liberty to the commanded to refuse 
obedience to the letter. For the law, taken abstract from its original 
reason and end, is made a shell without a kernel, a shadow without 
a substance, and a body without a soul. It is the execution of laws 
according to their equity and reason which (as I may say) is the 
spirit that gives life to authority The letter kills. 

Nor need this equity be expressed in the law, being so naturally 
implied and supposed m all laws that arc not merely imperial, from 
that analogy which all bodies politic hold with the natural - whence 
all government and governors borrow a proportionable respect. 
And therefore when the militia or an arrr.y is committed to the 
general, it is not with any express condition that he shall not turn 
the mouths of his cannons against his own soldiers. For that is so 
naturally and necessarily implied that it’s needless to he expressed; 
insomuch as if he did attempt or command such a thing against 
the nature of his trust and place, it did ips,i fact" estate* the army- 
in a right of disobedience - except we think that obedience binds 
men to cut their own throats, or at least their companions'.''' 

And indeed if this distinction be not allowed, then the legal and 
mixed monarchy 10 is the greatest tyranny For if laws invest the 
king in an absolute power and the letter be not controlled by the 
equity, then, whereas other kings that are absolute tnonarchs and 
rule by will and not by law are tyrants perforce, those that rule by¬ 
law and not by will have hereby a tyranny conferred upon them 
legaliy, and so the very end of laws, which is to give bounds and 
limits to the exorbitant wills of princes, is by the laws themselves 
disappointed for they hereby give corroboration and much more 
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justification to an arbitrary tyranny, by making it legal, not 
assumed - which laws are ordained to cross, not countenance. And 
therefore is the letter (where it seems absolute) always to receive 
qualification from the equity, else the foresaid absurdity must 

It is confessed by aii rational men that the parliament has a 
power to annul a law, and to make a new law, and to declare a law; 
bin known laws in force, ami unrepeaied by them, are a rule as 
long as they so remain for all the commons of England whereby to 
walk; and upon rational grounds are Conceived to be binding to the 
very parliament themselves as well as others And though by their 
legislative power they have authority to make new laws, yet no 
freeman oi England is tu take notice lor can he) of what they intend 
till they declare it; neither can they - as is conceived - justly 
punish any man for walking closely to the known and declared law, 
though it cross some pretended privilege of theirs, remaining only- 
in their own breasts. 

For where there is no law declared, there can be no trans¬ 
gression." Therefore it is very requisite that the parliament would 
declare their privileges to the whole commons of England, thal so 
no man may through ignorance (by the parliament’s default) run 
causelessly into the hazard of the loss of their lives, liberties, or 
estates. For here it is acknowledged by themselves that their power 
is limited by those that betrust them, and that they are not to do 
what they list 12 but what they ought, namely , to provide for the 
people’s weal and not for their woe: so that unknown privileges are 
as dangerous as unlimited prerogatives - being both of them secret 
snares, especially for the best-affected people. 

It is the greatest hazard and danger that can be run unto, to 
desert the only known and declared rule, ihe laying aside whereof 
brings in nothing but will and power, lust and strength, and so the 
strongest to carry all away. For it is the known, established, 
declared and unrepealed law that tells all the freemen of England 
that the knights and burgesses chosen according to law and sent to 
make up the parliament, are those that all the commons of England 
(who send and choose them) are to obey. 

But take away this declared law, and where will you find the 
rule of obedience' And if there he no rule of obedience, then it 
must necessarily follow thal if a greater and stronger number come 
to a parliament sitting, and tell them that they are more and 

Romans 4; 15. ’tor where no law is, there is no transgression’. 
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stronger than themselves - and therefore they shall not make laws 
for them, but they will rather make laws for them must they not 
needs give place- Undoubtedly they must. 

Yea, take away the declared, unrepealed law, and then where is 
meant el iuum ]i and liberty, and property? But (you will say) the 
law declared binds the people but is no rule for a parliament sitting 
who are not to walk by a known law. it is answered it cannot be 
imagined that ever the people would be so sottish 1 * as to give such 
a power to those whom they chouse for their servants. For this 
were to give them a power to provide for their woe but not for their 
weal, which is contrary to their own foregoing maxim. Therefore 
doubtless that man is upon the most solid and firm ground that 
has both the letter and equity of a known, declared and unrepealed 
law on his side, though his practice do cross some pretended privi¬ 
lege of parliament. 

And whereas by an act made this present parliament, Anno 17 
Carn/i Real s" (entitled An a,I Jut regulating of the Privy Council, 
artiljvr taking amay the court iommonlv ctilled the Star Chamber) it 
is there declared that ‘the proceedings, censures, and decrees’ of 
the Star Chamber ‘have by experience been found to be an intoler¬ 
able burden to the subject and the means to introduce an arbitrary 
power and government', and lhat the Council Table 'have adven¬ 
tured to determine of the estates, and liberties of the subject, con¬ 
trary to the law of the land and the rights and privileges of the 
subject’. Which laws are there recited, as first, Magna Carta," and 
the 5 Fd. Ill cap q and 25 Fd. Ill cap. 4 and 2# Fd III cap 3 1 ' - 
the last of which saith that ‘it is accorded, assented and established, 
that none shall be taken by petition or suggestion made to the king 
or his council, unless it be by indictment, or presentment of good 
and lawful people of the same neighbourhood where such deeds be 
dune, in due manner, or bv process made by writ original at the 
common law, and that none he put out of his franchise or freehold, 
unless he be duly brought in to answer and forejudged of the same 
by the course of the law’. And by another statute made in the 42 
td. Ill cap. y, it is there enacted that ‘no man he put to answer 


1 The regnal year annu '7 Carol Regis, 

1 e 1642, because he reigned from 162 

'* g H[err>l III. cap it,. 

'sis v( parliament were convintionall 
(e y. s Ed[ward] III), then by the chap 


jf the reign of Charles 1, 


regnal year nf rhe king 
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without presentment before justices, or matter of record, or by due 
process and writ original according to the old law of the land’ 
Therefore for the subjects’ good and welfare in future time, it 
is enacted ‘that from henceforth no court, council, or place of 
judicature shall be erected, ordained, constituted, or appointed 
within this realm of England, or dominion of Wales, which shall 
have, use, or exercise the same, nr the like jurisdiction, as is, or 
has been used, practised, or exercised in the said Court of Star 
Chamber’ 

I-'rom the equity and letier of which law, it is desired that our learned 
lawyers would answer these ensuing queries. 

First, whether the letter and equity of this law do not bind the very 
parliament themselves during the time of their sitting, in the like cases 
here expressed, to the same rules here laid down? 

Which, if it should be denied, then secondly: whether the parliament 
itself, when it Ls sitting, be not bound to the observation of the letter 
and equity of this law, when they have to do with freemen that in all 
their actions and expressions have declared faithfulness to the common¬ 
wealth? 

And, if this be denied, then thirdly: whether ever God made any 
man lawless? Or whether ever the commonwealth when they choose 
the parliament, gives them a lawless unlimited power, and a( their plea¬ 
sure to walk contrary to their own laws and ordinances before they 
have repealed them? 

Fourthly, whether it be according to law, justice or equity, for the 
parliament to imprison or punish a man for doing what they command 
him, and by oath enjoin him? 

Fifthly, whether it be legal, just or equal, that when free men do 
endeavour according to their duty, oath and Protestation 14 to give in 
information to the parliament of treason acted and done by Sir John 
Lenthall against the state and kingdom 17 -- and long since communi- 

11 I .ilbume is referring to The pjotesluwn cif 3 May 1641 LiJburnc’s reference is to the 
part ot in oath in which the oithtaker swears to ‘oppose, and by all good ways and 
mentis endeavour to bring (o condign punishment all such as shall by force, practice, 

" '0 July 1645, l.iiburnc had met wine C-ity friends and Wilwyn (probably lor the 

first time) It emerged that they had gone to Westminsier 1 lall to give evidence against 
Lenthall, the Keeper oi the Marshalsea Prison (and brother of Sir William Unthjll, 
Speaker of the House nf Commons) fur correspondence with royalists and for sending 
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eatcd to several members of the House of Commons, but by them 
concealed and smothered, and now by God’s providence brought upon 
the stage again — and during the time that inquisition is made of it 
before the Committee of Examinations, before any legal charge be fixed 
upon Sir John Lenthall, or he required to make any answer or defence, 
that he shall be present to out-face, discourage and abuse the informers 
and witnesses in the face of the committee, without any check or con¬ 
trol from them? And sometimes, while they are sitting about the exam¬ 
ination of his treason, that he shall sit down beside them with his hat 
on, as if he were one of them, and thar he shall enjoy from the com¬ 
mittee ten times more favour and respect than the just, honest, and 
legal informers against him, who by some of the committee themselves 
while they are sitting, are threatened, jeered, nicknamed and otherways 
most shamefully abused? 

Yea, and the friends of the informers for the state are kept without 
doors and the friends of the accused admitted to come in always with¬ 
out control; and during the examination of the information, that the 
committee shall refuse to remove the informers out of Sir John Len- 
thall’s custody of King’s Bench 20 to another prison, although they have 
been truly informed that he has set instruments on work to murder 
them, and also importuned to remove them? 

Sixthly, whether it be not most agreeable to law, justice and equity, 
that seeing Sir John I.emhall having so many friends in the house 
concerned in the business, that he should not rather be tried by the 
same Council of War in London where Sir John Hotham and his son 
were, 2 ' than at the parliament - his principal crime being against the 
law martial, as theirs was. 

London, 30 August 1645“ 


money to the king Lilburne joined the City men’s cause, was imprisoned for it and 
wrote this broadsheet from prison 

■“ Marshalsca was the prison of the Coun of King’s Bench. 

!l .Sir John Hotham had been parliamentary governor of Hull from January 1641 In April 
he refused to let the king enter the town - a great blots to the royalist cause. Bur he 
and his son John defected to the royalists at the lowest ebb of parliament's military 
fortunes, in March 1(143 They were captured in June by parliament, coun-rtuuiaUed, 
and condemned to death. They were finally executed in January 1645. 

The date is in the hand of George Thomason, the collector of civil war writings. 
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Toleration justified and persecution condemned 

In an answer or examination of tke London ministers' 
letter, whereof many of them are of the Synod and yet 
framed this letter at Sion College to be sent , among others, 
to themselves at the Assembly: in behalf of reformation 
and church government 

2 Corinthians u: 14-15: ‘And no marvail, for Sathan himself is 
transformed into an Angell of Light. Therefore it is no great thing, 
though his Ministers transform themselves, as though they were 
the ministers of righteousnesse; whose end shall be according to 
their works.' 1 

London. Printed in the Year, 1646 


The letter of the London ministers lo the Assembly ofDivines at Westminster 
against toleration, 1 mildly examined, and the mistakes thereof friendly 
discovered, as well for the sakes of the Independent and Separation,' as for 
the good of tke commonwealth. 

When I call to mind the general oppression before the parliament exer¬ 
cised upon good people conscientious in the practice of their religion, 
and that the presbyters did not only suffer as much as any therein but 
exclaimed and laboured as much as any thereagainst, it is a wonder to 
me — now that yoke is removed and a blessed opportunity offered by 
Almighty God to the people and their parliament to make every honest 
heart glad by allowing a just and contentful freedom to serve God 
without hypocrisy and according to the persuasion of conscience — that 

1 These verses come from the Geneva Bible of 1560, the Language and spelling of which 
would have seemed archaic in 1645 At almost all ether times the Levellers used the 
Bible of 1611, authorised by King Junes 1. 

1 Enc of title page. 

’ A Utter of Ike ministers of (At City of London, prestnud the first of Jan. 1645 {1 January 
1646). 

‘Independent’ and ‘Separation’ were the names given to the membership of ihe Indc- 

eonccption and in practice; but, roughly, Independent churches (and Independents! 
claimed the nght co meet separately from the parochial congregations of the established 
church (at first episcopal, then Presbyterian) while remaining willing that their member 

should attend them. Separatists (sometimes also called Sectaries) resisted any dealings 

at all with the established church. 
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one sect amongst us, that is the presbyters that have been yoke-fellows 
with us, should not rest satisfied with being free as their brethren but 
become restless in their contrivances and endeavours till they become 
lords over us. The wonder is the same as it would have been had the 
Israelites after the Egyptian bondage 5 become task-masters in the Land 
ol Canaan one to another, but ir is more in them who have been 
instructed by our Saviour in that blessed rule of doing unto others what 
they would have others do unto themselves. 4 

To discover the several policies the presbyters have used to get into 
the chair they have jostled the bishops out of, whose example they have 
followed in many particulars, as especially in the politic and gradual 
obtaining the Ordinance for Licensing' upon a pretence of stopping the 
king's writings, but intentionally obtained and violently made use of 
against the Independents, Separation, and commonwealthsmen, who 
either see more than, or something contrary to the designs of the 
licenser. '1 o signify to the people how the presbvters have laboured TO 
twist their interest with the parliament’s, as the bishops did theirs with 
the king, how daily and burdensumely importunate they are with the 
parliament to establish their government (which they are pleased to call 
Christ’s)* and back it with authority and a compulsive power (which 
by that very particular appears not to be His). To lay open their private 
juntos and counsels, their framing petitions for the easy and ignorant 
people, their urging them upon the Common Council, and obtruding 
them upon the choosers of common councilmen at the wardmote elec¬ 
tions, even after the parliament had signified their dislike thereof.’ To 
sum up their bitter invectives in pulpits and strange liberty they take 

1 On ihc Egyptian bondage see Genesis 4 ; to Exodus 25. 

* Ibis 'golden rule’ was much favoutccl by Walwyn, Overton and Lilbumc. Its classic 
formulation by Christ is it Matthew 7. 12: ‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even So unto them, for this is the law and the 
_ prophets.' 

licensed texts were ordered to be entered on the register of the .Stationers' Company. 
Unlicensed printing presses, or presses printing unlicensed texts, were to be destroyed; 
those implicated in producing unlicensed books were ro be arrested and taken to parlia¬ 
ment's Commincc of Examinations for appropriate punishment. 

" They claimed that their form of church government was jure dr.tno, by tight according 
to God's law indicated in rhe practice of church government followed by the apostles. 

' The Presbyterian clergy of London were strongly opposed to the parliament’s policy of 
accommodating ‘tender consciences' (n. 4} belli* ) They were behind citizen's petitions 
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as well there as in their writings to make the Separation and Indepen¬ 
dents odious b> scandals and untrue reports of them, in confidence of 
having the press in their own hands, by which means no man without 
hazard shall answer them. To lay open the manner and depth of these 
proceedings is not the intention of this work. 

I only thought good to mention these particulars that the presbyters 
may see they walk in a net' 1 ’ - know ’tis no cloud that covers them - 
and that they may fear that in time they may be discerned as well by 
the whole people as they are already by a very great part thereof. 

The London ministers’ letter, contrived in the conclave of Sion Col¬ 
lege is one of the numerous projects of the clergy not made for the 
information ol the Synod 11 but the misinformation of the people, to 
prevent which is my business ar this time. I will only take so much of 
it as is to the point in hand, to wit, toleration. 

Letter'. ’It is true, by reason of different lights and different sights 
among brethren, there may he dissenting in opinion; yet why should 
there be any separating from church communion?’ 

Uhv? Because the difference in opinion is in matters that concern 
church communion. You may as well put the question why men play 
not the hypocrites - as they must needs do if they should communicate 
in that church society their mind cannot approve of. The question had 
been well put if you had said: ‘by reason of different lights and different 
sights, rhert may be dissenting in opinion, yet why should our hearts 
be divided one from another? Whv should our love from hence, and 
our affections grow cold and dead one towards another? Why should 
we not peaceably bear one with another till our sights grow better, and 
our light increase?’ 'l'hete would have been questions, I chink, that 
would have puzzled a truly conscientious man to have found an answer 
for. 

That which nest follows, to wit, ‘the church’s coat may be of divers 
colours, u yet why should there be any rent in it?’ is but an old jingle 1 ' 
Psalm q. 15 ‘The heathen art sunk down in the pit that they made in the net which 

1 Synod * (here) the Westminster Assembly «l Divines. which. authorised by parliament, 
mci in the Jerusalem Chapel ol Wcvminster Abbey from to settle 'the form and 

discipline ot a new church government to replace episcopacy Sum House was the 
t rinplegate Street meeting place - virtually the dub - of the London Presbyterian 
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of the bishops, spoken by them formerly in reference to the presbyters, 
and now mentioned to make that which went before - which has no 
weight in itself - to sound the better. 

Letter. ‘Have we not a touchstone of truth: the good word of God? 
And when all things are examined by the word, then that which is 
best may be held fast, but first it must be known, and then examined 
afterward.’ 

I shall easily concur with them thus far: that the word of God is the 
touchstone that all opinions are to be examined by that and that the 
best is to be held fast. But now 'who shall be the examiners’? must 
needs be the question. If the presbyter examine the Independent and 
Separation they are like to find the same censure the presbyters have 
already found (being examined by the bishops) and the bishops found 
from the pope. Adversaries certainly are not competent judges. Again, 
in matcers disputable and controverted, every man must examine for 
himself - and so every man does, or else he must be conscious to 
himself that he sees with other men's eyes and has taken up an opinion 
not because it consents'* with his understanding bur for that it is the 
safest and least troublesome as the world goes, or because such a man 
is of that opinion (whom he reverences) and verily believes would nor 
have been so, had it not been truth. I may be helped in my examination 
by other men, but no man or sort ot men are to examine for me, 
insomuch that before an opinion can properly be said to be mine it must 
concord with my understanding. Now here is the fallacy - and you 
shall find it in all papists, bishops, presbyters or whatsoever other sort 
of men who have or would have in their hands the power of persecut¬ 
ing - that they always suppose themselves to be competent examiners 
and judges of other men differing in judgemenr from them. And upon 
this weak supposition (by no means to be allowed) most of the reasons 
and arguments of the men forementioned are supported. 

They proceed to charge much upon the independents for not pro¬ 
ducing their model of church-government. For answer hereunto, I refer 
the reader to the reasons printed by the independents and given into 
the House in their own justification, 1 ’ which the ministers might have 
taken notice of. 

" comenK - 

11 Thomas Good-win, Jeremiah ilurroughs etc , A iopy a fa remonuranee lately delivered la 

dirnnWv their model a) ihurth gnmrntru (164s). The authors were Independent minis- 
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I proceed to the supposed reasons urged by the ministers against the 
toleration of independents in the church. 


I 

i. Their first reason is, ‘because the desires and endeavours of Indepen¬ 
dents lor a toleration are at this time extremely unseasonable and pre¬ 
posterous’. tor 'the reformation of religion is not yer perfected and 
settled amongst us according to our Covenant. 1 '' And why may not the 
reformation be raised up at last to such purity and perfection chat trulv 
tender consciences may receive abundant satisfaction for ought that yet 
appears?’ 

I would to God the people their own friends especially would 
but take notice of the fallacy ot the reason. They would have refor¬ 
mation perfected according to the Covenant before the independents 
move to be tolerated. Now, reformation is not perfected according to 
the Covenant, ‘till schism and heresy is extirpated' - which in the 
sequel ol this letter, 1, they judge independency to be. Their charily 
thinks it, then, most seasonable to move that independency should be 
tolerated after it is extirpated. Their reason and affection in this arc a 
like sound to the Independents. Their drift in this indeed is but too 
evident. They would have the Independents silent till they get power 
in their hands - and then let them talk if they dare. Certainly, the most 
seasonable time to move for toleration is while the parliament are in 

" I- 1 The Solemn Leagui and Covenant Jar ihe rt/armanan ami defence of reltgunt. thr honour 
and happiness aj rhe hog. and the peace and safety of the three kingdoms tj England. 
Scotland and Ireland. It was taken by member; 'if the House of Commons on as Sep¬ 
tember lb*t as the price for gaming the Scots as allies against Charles I. Presbyterians 
believed the Solemn League requited a Presbyterian church reformation, hut Indepen¬ 
dents and Sectaries exploited an ambiguity of wording lodged in [he document at the 
time of its negotiation with the Suns The first article called For 'the preservation of 
the church of Scodand, in doctrine, worship, discipline and governmenr’, together with 
the 'reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, 
worship, cisaplim and government, according to the word of God and the example of 
the bust reformed churches' But what, the opponents of Presbyterianism asked, mere 
the ‘be*! reformed churches'* 

sequel - (here) later on in ihe Letter 1 here (p. p. Independents are argued ro be in 
schism because they depart from 'our churches, being true churches'; they seduce others 
into following them; they ‘erect separate congregations under separate and undiscovered 
government', they refuse communion in the sacraments with ‘our churches'; their min¬ 
isters will not preach 'amongst us as officers, and their members, when they do loin 
'with us'm hearing ihe word and praying, ‘yet they do il not as with the ministerial 
word and prayer, nor as acts of church communion' And -chism is not to be tolerated: 
t Corinthians I. to. lo. 3. 12: 25; Romans 1-6: 17, Galatians 5- 20. 
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debate about church government; since if stay be made till a church 
government be settled, all motions that mav but seem to derogate from 
that how just soever in themselves, how good soever for the common¬ 
wealth - must needs be hardly obtained. 

And whereas they say: 'Why may not reformation be raised up at 
last to such purity and perfection that truly tender consciences mav 
receive abundant satisfaction, for ought that vet appears?’ Observe that 
these very ministers, in rhe set|twl of their letter, impute it as levity in 
the independents that they are not at a stay, 18 but in expectation of 
'new lights' and reserves’ (as they say) so that a man would think they 
themseke; were at a certainty. Hur 'tis no new thing for one sort of men 
to object that as a crime against others which they arc guilty of them¬ 
selves - though indeed but that the presby ters use any weapons against 
the Independents is no crime at all. Yea, ’tis excellency in any man or 
woman not to be pertinacious or obstinate in any opinion but to have 
an open ear for reason and argument against whatsoever he holds, and 
to embrace or reject whatsoever upon further search he finds to be 
agreeable to, or dissonant from. God’s holy word. It doth appear from 
the practices o! the presbyters and from this letter and other petitions 
expressly against toleration, that unless the Independents and Separ¬ 
ation will submit their judgements to theirs, they shall never be toler¬ 
ated it i/iev can hinder it. 

1. 1 heir second reason is that it ‘is not yet known what the government 
of the Independent is; neither would they ever let the world know what 
they hold in that point, though some of their parrv have been too 
forward to challenge the London petitioners as led with blind obedience 
and pinning their souls upon their priest’s sleeve for desiring an estab¬ 
lishment ol the government of Christ before there was any model of it 

3. Their third reason is much to the same purpose. 

I answer, that the ministers know that the independent government 
for the general is resolved upon by (he Independents, though they have 
not yet mndeliscd every particular - which is a work of time, as the 

The (.It; pennon ol \oicmber [(>45 Jo ihi ngh; honvur^blr JjirJf ant! Commons, had 
asked parliament 'to male all possible hasce to establish, b> your civil sanction, that 
government and discipline amongst us, which Christ hath left his church (a mode! 
whereof rhe reverend Assembly ot Divines, according to ihc wisdom given unto them, 
base leaned, and - as we understand - already presented unto your honours)’. This 
elieited ihe response ol iheir being ignorant of the mode! proposed. 
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framing ofihe Presbyterian government was. The Independents, how¬ 
ever, have divers reasons for dissenting from the Presbyterian way, 
which they have given in already. And though they have not concluded 
every particular of their own hut are still upon the search and enquiry, 
yet it is seasonable however to move for toleration. For that the ground 
of moving is not because they are Independents but because excry man 
ought to be free in the worship and service of God - compulsion being 
the way to increase, not the number of converts, but of hypocrites. 
Whereas it is another case for people to move for establishing of a 
government they understand not. having never seen it. as the London 
petitioners did. That is mosr evidently a giving up of rhe understanding 
to other men. Sure the presbyters themselves cannot think it otherwise, 
nor yet the people upon the least consideration of it. Resides, the 
London petitioners did not only desire las here the ministers cunningly 
say) an establishment of the government of Clhrist, bur an establishment 
of the government of Christ ‘a model whereof the reverend Assembly 
of Divines have framed’" which they never saw' So that herein rhe 
people were abused by die divines by being put upon a petition wherein 
they suppose that government which they never saw to be Christ's 
government. If this be not sufficient to discover to our Presbvterian 
lav-brethren the divines' confidence of their ability to work them by 
the smoothnesses of phrase and language to what they please, and of 
their own easiness and flexibility to he so led, I know nor what is. 

II 

Secondly, the ministers urge ‘that the desires and endeavours of the 
Independents for toleration arc unreasonable and unequal in divers 
regards’. 

t. ‘Partly because no such toleration has hitherto been established (so 
far as we know) in any Christian stare, by the civil magistrate ’ 

But that the ministers have been used to speak what they please for 
a reason rn their pulpits without contradiction, they would never sure 
have let so slight a one as this have passed from them. It seems by this 
reason, that if in any Christian state a toleration by the magistrate had 
been allowed, it would not have been unreasonable for our state to allow 
it - the practice of states being here supposed to be the rule of what’s 
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reasonable. Whereas / had thought that the practice of Christian states 
is to be judged by the rule of reason and God’s word, and not reason 
by them. That which is just and reasonable is constant and perpetually 
so, the practice of states, though Christian, is variable we see - different 
one from another and changing according to the prevalency of particu¬ 
lar parties - and therefore a most uncertain rule of what is reasonable. 
Besides, the scatc of Holland doth tolerate; and therefore the ministers’ 
argument, even in that part where it seems to be most strong for them, 
makes against them. Again, if the practice of a Christian state be a 
sufficient argument of the reasonableness of a toleration, our state may 
justly tolerate because Christian, and because they are free to do what¬ 
ever any other state might formerly have done. But I stay too long 
upon so weak an argument. 

2. ‘Partly because some of them have solemnly professed that they 
cannot suffer presbytery, and answerable hereunto is their practice in 
those places where independency prevails.’ 

(i) ’Tis unreasonable it seems to tolerate Independents because Inde¬ 
pendents would not (if they had the power) suffer presbyters. A very 
Christian!}' argument, and taken out of Matthew 5; 44,. ‘Love vour 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which hurt you, and persecute you.’ What, were all our 
London ministers forgetful of their Saviour’s instructions? Does their 
lury so far blind their understanding and exceed their piety? (Which 
seems to be but pretended now, since in their practice they would 
become Jews and cry out ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’. 2 ') 
Whosoever meddles with them it seems shall have as good as they 
bring. Was ever so strange a reason urged by a sect of men that say 
they are ministers - Christ’s ministers, reformers too, that would make 
the world believe they are about to reduce all matters Christian to the 
original and primitive excellency of Christ and the apostles - and yet 
who 22 speak and publish to the world a spleenish reason so expressly 
contrary to the precepts and the practices of Christ and his followers? 
To Christ I say, that bids us love our enemies,that we may be the 

" Matthew 5: 3H-9 ‘Ye have heard (hat it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
fot a tooth Buc I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right dux-lt, turn to him the other also.’ (The Jewish versions: Exodus ai: +2; 

'ro‘ in the original 
M Matihev. 5: 44; l.ukc 6: 27, 35. 
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children of our Father which is in heaven, who makes the sun to shine 
on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust. 24 
The ministers should be like the Master. What a disproportion is here? 
As if the title were taken up for some other end. We know the Apostle” 
speaks of ministers that could transform themselves as though they 
were the ministers of righteousness. I pray God our ministers do not 
so. I would willingly suppress those fears and suspicions, which, do 
what I can, arise in me from their words and practice. Sure thev had 
approved themselv es better Christians if upon the discovery of so bad 
a spirit in any of the Independents as to persecute had they power 
(though I believe there are not any such) - I say it had been more 
Christ-like in our ministers to have dissuaded them from so unmanly, 
so much more urchristianly a vice, than to have it made an argument 
for practice in themselves. They might by the same rule be Jews to the 
Jew or Turk to the Turk, oppressors to the oppressor, or do any evil 
to other that others would do to them if other men’s doing of it be an 
argument of the reasonableness thereof. But I hope our ministers will 
be so ingenuous, as, where they see their weaknesses, to forsake them. 
It will be both more comfortable to all other sorts of men and in the 
end more happy for themselves. 

(2) Again, I suppose your suggestion ro be very false: namely, that the 
Independents, if they had power, would persecute the presbyters. 
Though let me tell you, of all sects of men, those deserve least counten¬ 
ance of a state that would be persecutors, not because of their con¬ 
sciences in the practice and exercise of their religion (wherein the 
ground of freedom consists) but because a persecuting spirit is the 
greatest enemy to human society, the dissolver of love and brotherly 
affection, the cause of envyings, heart-burnings, divisions, yea, and of 
war itself. Whosoever shall cast an impartial eye upon times past and 
examine the true cause and reason of the subversion and devastation of 
states and countries, will, I am confident, attribute it to no other than 
the tyranny of princes and persecution of priests. So that all states, 
minding their true interests - namely the good and welfare of the 
people - ought by all means to suppress in every sect or degree 
of men (whether papists, 2 '’ episcopal?, 2 ' presbyters, Independents, 

'■ Matthew 5 25. 

*' l.c Si Paul. See the quotation from 2 Corinthians on the title page of this pamphlet. 

1 he rude, and most common, word in England for Roman <fathofics. 

The supporters uf an English episcopalian church, 1 e. one with bishops. 
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Anabaptists, “ etc ) the spirit uj domination andperteeumn, the disquietcr 
and disturber of mankind, the offspring ul .Satan God being all love, 
and having so communicated himself unto us, gave u.s commands lo be 
like him: merciful, as he our heavenly Father is merciful, 2 '' to bear with 
one another's infirmities.*" Neither does reason and true wisdom dictate 
am other to us than that we should do unto others as we would be 
done unto ourselves. I hat spirit therefore which is contrary to God, to 
reason, to the well being of states - as the spirit of persecution evidently 
is - is most especially to be watched and warily to be circumscribed 
and tied up by rhe wisdom of the supreme power in commonwealths. 
1 speak not this to the disgrace of presbyters as presbyters. For as such 
I suppose they are not persecutors, forasmuch as ! know some (and I 
hope there are many more of them) that are zealous and conscientious 
for that Kirm of government 1 and yet enemies to a compulsive power 
in matters ot religion. Hut I speak for this cud only: namely to beget a 
just and C.hri.srian dislike in all sorts ol men, as well presbyters as 
others, of forcing all to one way of worship, though disagreeable to 
their minds - which cannot be done without the assistance of this furv 
and pesrilent enemy to mankind, persecution. 


I proceed to the ministers’ third reason: 'And partly to grant to them, 
and not tu other sectaries who are free-born as well as they and have 

hnglish Baptists ine often called Anabaptists to identify them with the horrors of the 
regime of John ol Leyden in Munster and nf German peasant revolts. and with the 
doctrine that all human power and magistracy was rooted in sin fn fact it was their 
theology that distinguished them from either sects. I'hev believed m baptism only when 
i person had reached adulthood and could make a reasonable choice. ‘Particular' Bap¬ 
tists (like l.ilburne before and during his Leveller phase) were Calvinists and believed 
that only the elect, preordained as such by God, should be baptised. 'General' Baptists 
did nut believe in predestination but (like Overton and many other military and civilian 
Levellers) m the ‘free grace’ o t <itsd which made it possible for individual people by 
their own behcl and action to attain (or reject) salvation: so baptism was not to be 
limited Walwyn himself believed in tree erace, docs not seem to have cared much 
about the forms and ceremonies of worship, and attended his parochial Anglican church 
as well as mam ether sectarian ones 
l.ukefi j6. 

Prcsbyicuaii church government (unlike episcopalian, which was governed by denes) 
was mixed aiming clerics (the presbyters ot monster-,) and laymen. Again, where bishops 
and archbishops were chosen by the king and governed their dioceses, each PresbvtiTian 
Cimgregjtiun (within limits) chose its owe. minister and (lay) elders; these in turn sent 
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done as good service as they to the public (as they use to plead) will be 
counted injustice, and great partiality. But to grant it to all, will scarce 
be cleared from impiety.' 

Tn the former part of this argument I gladly consent, that sectaries 
have as good claims to freedom as any sorts of men whatsoever: because 
free-born, because well-afl'cctcd and very assistant to their country in 
its necessities The latter part of the argument is only an affirmation 
without proof. The ministers think sure it will be taken for truth 
because they said it - for such a presumption it seems the\ are arrived 
to. In the meantime, what must they suppose the people to be that do 
imagine their bare affirmations sufficient ground for the people’s belief? 
I would the people would learn front hence to be their own men and 
make use of their own understandings in the search and belief of things 
I.et their ministers be never so seemingly learned or jjdioous, God 
has not given them understandings lor nothing. The submission of the 
mind is the most ignoble slavery, which being in our own powers to 
keep free, me subnotion thereof argues in us the greater baseness 
But to the assertion that it will he impiety to grant it to all sectaries, 
I answer that the word ‘sectary’ is communicable both ro presbyters and 
Independents, whether it be taken in the good seme for the followers of 
Christ - for such, all presbyters, Independents, Browni.sts,‘ J Ana¬ 
baptists and all else suppose and profess themselves to be - or, in the 
common sense, for followers of some few men more eminent in their 
parts and abilities than others. And hereof the Independents and pres¬ 
byters are as guilty as the separation, and so are as well sectaries. Now 
all sectaries (whether presbyters, Independents, Brownists, Anti- 
nomians, 1 ' Anabaptists, etc.) have a like title and right ro freedom or a 
toleration, the title thereof being not any particular of the opinion, but 
the equity of every man's being free in the state he lives in and is 
obedient to - matters of opinion being not properlv to be taken into 
cognisance any further than they break out into some disturbance or 
disquiet to the state. But you will say rhat by such a toleration, 

'■ Heie used as i generic word for siria Separatist conzicyaticms gathered on a covenant 
ing principle They were named after Roller! llrcwne, the Elizabethan churchman 
(i<?0'-i63jb 

Those who believed that they were freed tram the Mosaic law of the Old Testament 
clerical, and to sin purposefully to show thar they were tree in C.llrut 
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blasphemy will be broached, and such strange and horrid opinions as 
would make the ears of even godli and Christian man to tingle. What, 
must this also be tolerated? 1 answer, it cannot be just to set bounds or 
limitations to toleration any further than the safety of the people 
requires. The more horrid and blasphemous the opinion is the easier 
suppressed by reason and argument, because it must necessarily be that 
the weaker the arguments are on one side the stronger they are on the 
other; rhe grosser the error is the more advantage has truth over it, the 
less colour likewise and pretence there is for imposing it upon the 
people. I am confident that there is much more danger in a small but 
speciously formed error that has a likeness and similitude to truth than 
in a gross and palpable untruth. 

Besides, can it in reason be judged the meetesr’ 4 way to draw a man 
out ot his error by imprisonment, bonds or other punishment? You 
may us well be angry and molest a man that has an imperfection or 
dimness in his eyes and think by stripes or bonds to recover his sight. 
How preposterous would this be? Your proper and meet way, surely, 
is to supply things pertinent to his cure. And so likewise to a man 
whose understanding is clouded, whose inward sight is dim and imper¬ 
fect, whose mind is so lar misinformed as to deny a deity or the scrip¬ 
tures for well instance in the worst ul errors. Can Bedlam or the 
Kleet reduce such a one?" No certainly. It was ever found by all experi¬ 
ence that such rough courses did confirm the error, not remove it. 
Nothing can do that but the efficacy and convincing power of sound 
reason and argument, which, ’tis to be doubted, they are scarce fur¬ 
nished withal that use other weapons. Hence have I observed that the 
most weak and passionate men, the most unable to defend truth or 
their own opinions, ate the most violent for persecution. Whereas chose 
whose minds are established and whose opinions are built upon firm 
and demonstrable grounds care not what winds blow, fear not to grap¬ 
ple with any error, because they are confident they can overthrow it. 


IV 

‘Independency is a schism, and therefore not to be tolerated.' The 
principal argument brought to prove it is this: because they depart from 
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the presbyter churches, which are ‘true churches', and so confessed to 
be by the Independents. 

I answer that this argument only Concerns the Independents, because 
they only acknowledge them to be true churches. Whether they are still 
of that opinion or no, I know not; ’tis to he doubted they are not, 5 ' 1 
especially since they have discerned the spirit of enforcement and com¬ 
pulsion to reign in that church - the truest mark of a false church. I 
believe the Independents have changed their mind, especially those of 
them whose pastors receive their otlice and ministry from the election 
of the people or congregation and are not engaged to allow so much to 
the presbyters because of their own 57 interest as deriving their calling 
from the bishops and pope for the making up a supposed succession 
from the apostles, who for their own safes are enforced to acknowledge 
the presbyter for a true church, as the presbyters are necessitated to 
allow the episcopal and papist church true or valid for the substance - 
as they confess in the Ordinance lor Ordination'* — because they have 
received their ministry therefrom, without which absurdity rhev cannot 
maintain their succession from the apostles. 

But that the Independents are not a schism, they have and will, 1 
believe, upon alt occasions sufficiently justify. I shall not therefore - 
since it concerns them in particular - insist thereupon, but proceed to 
the supposed mischiefs which the ministers say will inevitably follow 
upon this toleration, both to the church and commonwealth. 

V(1) 

First to the Church 

i. ‘Causeless and unjust revolts Irom our ministry and congregations.' 
To this I say that it argues an abundance of distrust the ministers have 
in their own abilities and the doctrines they preach to suppose their 
auditors will forsake them if other men have liberty to speak. 'Tis 
authority it seems must fill their churches, and not the truth and effi¬ 
cacy of their doctrines. 1 judge it for my part a sufficient ground to 
.suspect that for gold that can’t abide a trial. 1 '' It seems our ministers' 

lk 'os K» be doubted they arc nor = they art probably not 

r I c. the presbyters' interest. 

" ■» Oovtxr i<4+ 

" A reference to Revelar,on y rS-ro, a favoured quotation of Walwyn's to be used as the 
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doctrines and religion arc like Dagon of the Philistines that will fall to 
pieces at the appearance of the ark." Truth sure would be more confi¬ 
dent, in hope to appear more glorious, being set off by falsehood. And 
therefore I do adjure the ministers, from that loveliness and potency 
'hat necessarily must be in truth and righteousness - if thev think they 
do profess it • that they would procure rhe opening of every man’s 
mouth, in confidence that truth, in whomsoever she is, will prove vie 
(urious, and like the sun’s glorious lustre, darken all errors and vain 
imaginations of man’s heart Rui I fear the 10 Mequence sticks more ill 
their stomachs the emptying of their churches being the eclipsing of 
their reputarions and the diminishing ol their profits If it be otherwise, 
let it appear by an equal allowing of that to others which they have 
laboured so much for to be allowed to themselves. 

2. ’Our people’s minds will be troubled and in danger to be subverted, 
Acts 15: 24.’ 

Answer The place of scripture may concern themselves and may as 
well be urged upon them by the .Separation or Independents as it is 
urged by them upon the Separation and Independents: namely that 
they trouble the people’s minds and lay injunctions upon them they 
were never commanded to lay. And ’tis very observable, the most of 
those scriptures they urge against the separation do most properly 
belong unto themselves. 

j. ’Bitter heart-burnings among brethren, will be fomented 41 and per¬ 
petuated to all posterity.’ 

I answer. Not by. but for want of a tolerarion, because rhe state is 
not equal in its protection bui allows one sort of men to trample upon 
another. From hence must necessarily arise heart-burnings, which, as 
(hey have ever been so they will ever be perpetuated to posterity, unless 
the state wisely prevent them by taking away the distinction that 
foments them - namely the particular indulgence to one party and 
neglect of the other - by a just and equal toleration In that family, 
strife and heart-burnings are commonly multiplied where one son is 
more cockered’ 2 and indulged than another, the way to foster love and 



cockered = pampered 
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amity as well in a family as in a state being an equal respect from those 
that art in authority. 

4. They say the 'godly, painful, and orthodox ministers will be discour¬ 
aged and despised'. 

Answer. Upon how slight foundation is their reputation supported 
that fear being despised unless authority forces all to church to them? 
Since they have confidence to vouch themselves godly, painful and 
orthodox, methinks rhev should not doubt an audience. The apostles 
would empty the churches and Jewish synagogues and by the preval¬ 
ency of their doctrine convert 3,000 at a sermon. And do our ministers 
fear, that have the opportunity of a church and the advantage of speak¬ 
ing an hour together without interruption, that they cannot keep those 
auditors they have, but that they shall he withdrawn from them bv men 
of meaner lights (in their esteem I by the illiterate and under-valued lay 
preachers that are (as the ministers suppose) under the cloud of error 
and false doctrine? Surely they suspect their own tenets or their abilities 
to maintain them? They esteem it a discouragement to be opposed and 
fear they shall be despised if disputed withal. 

5. They say ‘the life and power of godliness will be eaten out by frivol- 
uus disputes and vain (anglings.’ 

Answer. Frivolous disputes and vain janglings are as unjustifiable in 
the people as in the ministry, but mild and gentle reasonings (which 
authority are only to countenance) make much to the finding out of 
truth, which doth most advance the life and power of godliness. 
Besides, a toleration being allowed, anil every sect labouring to make it 
appear that they are m the truth - whereof a good life, or the power of 
godliness being the best badge or symptom - hence will necessarily 
follow a noble contestation in all sorts of men to exceed in godliness, 
to the great improvement of virtue and piety amongst us. From whence 
it will be concluded too, that that sect will be supposed to have lease 
truth in them that are least virtuous and godlike in their lives and 
conversations. 

6. They urge that “the whole course of religion in private families will 
be interrupted and undermined 1 . 

Answer. As if the Independents and Separation were not as religious 
in their private families as the presbyters. 

7. ‘Reciprocal duties between persons of nearest and dearest relations 
will be extremely violated.’ 
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Answer. A needless fear, grounded upon a supposition that difference 
in judgement must needs occasion coldness of affection — which indeed 
proceeds from the different countenance and protection which states 
have hitherto afforded to men of different judgements. Hence was it 
that in the most persecuting times, when it was almost as bad in the 
vulgar esteem to be an Anabaptist as a murderer, it occasioned disin¬ 
heriting* and many effects of want of affection in people of nearest 
relations. But since the common odium and vilification is in great meas¬ 
ure taken off by the wise and just permission of all sects of men by the 
parliament, 4 ' man and wife, father and son, friend and friend, though 
of different opinions, can agree well together and love one another - 
which shows that such difference in affection is not properly the effect 
of difference in judgement but of persecution and of the distinct respect 
and different countenance that authority has formerly shown towards 
men not conforming. 

8. They say that ‘the whole work of reformation, especially in discipline 
and government, will be retarded, disturbed, and in danger of being 
utterly frustrate and void'. 

It matters not, since they mean in the Presbyterian discipline and 
government, accompanied with persecution. Nay, it will be abundantly 
happy for the people and exceedingly conducing to a lasting peace (to 
which persecution is the greatest enemy) if such a government so quali¬ 
fied be never settled. The presbyters I hope will fall short in their aims, 
(i) ’Tis not certain that the parliament mean to settle the Presbyterian 
government, since they have not declared that government to be agree¬ 
able to God’s word - although the presbyters are pleased, in their 
expressions, frequently to call their government, ‘Christ’s government’. 
Howsoever, their determination (which may well be supposed to be 
built upon their interest) is not binding. They are called to advise 
withal, not to control .“ (2) In case the parliament should approve of 

On 13 September ih+4, the Assembly had been subject to the Accommodation Order 
of the Common 5 to ‘take into consideration the differences of opinion of the members 
of the Assembly in point of church government and to endeavour a union if ct be 
possible, and, in case it cannot he done, to endeavour the finding out some wavs how 
far tender consciences who cannot in all things submit to a common rule which shall 
be established, may he Horn with, auurding ro the Word and as may stand with the 

ment . in the church as shall he most agreeable to God's holy word, and most apt to 
procure the peace ot the church at home and nearer agreement with the church of 
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chat government in the main, yet the prelatical and persecuting power 
of it «c may well presume (since they themselves may smart under it 
as well as the rest of the people) they will never establish. 

0 ‘All other sects and heresies in the kingdom will be encouraged to 
endeavour the like toleration.’ 

Sects and heresies! We must take leave to tell them that those are 
terms imposed ad placitum , 4S and may be retorted with the like confi¬ 
dence upon themselves. How prove they Separation to be sects and 
heresies. 5 Because they differ and separate from them? That’s no argu¬ 
ment, unless they can first prove themselves to be in the truth - a 
matter with much presumption supposed but never vet made good. 
And yet upon this groundless presumption the whole fabric of their 
function - their claim to the churches, their pre-eminence in determin¬ 
ing matters of religion, their eager pursuit after a power to persecute, 
is mainly supported. If the Separation are sects and heresies because 
the presbyters (supposing themselves to have the countenance of auth¬ 
ority and some esteem with the people) judge them so, the presbyters 
by the same rule were so because the bishops - once in authority and in 
greater countenance with the people - did so judge them to be. 

And whereas they say that sects and heresies will be ‘encouraged to 
endeavour the like toleration’ with the independents, I answer that ’ris 
their right, their due as justly as their clothes or f<x>d; and if they 
endeavour not for their liberty they are in a measure guilty of their 
own bondage. How monstrous a matter the ministers would make it to 
be for men to labour to be free from persecution. They think they arc 
in the saddle already, but will never 1 hope have the reins in their 
hands. 

to. Their tenth fear for the church is rhe same. They say ‘the whole 
Church of England’ (they mean their whole Church of England) ‘in 
short time will be swallowed up with distraction and confusion'. 

These things are but said, not proved. Were it not that the divines 
blew the coals of dissension and exasperated one man’s spirit against 
another, I am confidently persuaded we might differ in opinion and yet 
love one another very well. As for any distraction or confusion that 
might entrench upon that civil peace, (he laws might provide against 

(because of that) thai il was immure from the control of the secular power. It took the 
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it - which is the earnest desires both of the Independents and Separ- 


V(ii) 

They say toleration will bring divers mischiefs upon the common¬ 
wealth. For: 

t. ‘All these mischiefs in the church will have their proportionable 
influence upon the commonwealth ' 

This is but a slight supposition and mentions no evil that is like 4 * to 
befall the commonwealth. 

2 They urge ‘that the kingdom will be woefully weakened by scandals 
and divisions, so that the enemies both domestic and foreign will be 
encouraged to plot and practice against it’. I answer that the contrary 
hereunto is much more likely, for two reasons. (i) There is like co be a 
concurrence and joint assistance m the protection of the commonwealth 
which affords a joint protection and encouragement to the people. 
(2) There can be no greater argument to the people to venture their 
estates and lives in defence of their country and that government under 
which they enjoy not only a liberty of estate and person but a freedom 
likewise of serving God according to their consciences, which religious 
men account the greatest blessing upon earth. I might mention notable 
instances of late actions of service in Independents and Separatists, 
which, arising but from hopes of such a freedom, can yet scarce be 
paralleled by any age or story. 

3 .1 hey say ‘it is much to be doubted lest 4 ' the power of the magistrate 
should not only be weakened but even utterly overthrown - considering 
the principles and practices of independents, together with their com¬ 
pliance with other sectaries, sufficiently known to be antimagistratical’. 

An injurious but common scandal this, whereof much use has been 
made to the misleading the people into false apprehensions of their 
brethren the separatists, to the great increase of enmity and disaffection 
amongst us - whereof the ministers are most especially guilty. 48 Let 

** like = likely. 

much 10 he doubled leu = very likely that 

“ The most famous exercise in this respect was in be Thomas Edwards’ Cangraena or a 
atialofue and dmovery of many of the errors. htrrsus. blasphemies and ptrmctous practices 
of the Sectanei, which was published in three: parts m 1646, beginning in February. But 

William Prynne and John Basiwick (puritan ‘martyrs' who had had theu ears dipped 
111 I6.i9 by the bishops) and by Robert Baillie, 1 Scots commissioner in London 
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any impartial man examine the principles and search into the practices 
of the Separation, and he must needs conclude chat they are not the 
men that trouble England, but those rather that lay it to their charge. 
The Separation indeed and Independents are enemies to tyranny - 
none more - and oppression, from whence I believe has arisen the 
fore-mentioned scandal of them. Hot to just government and magis¬ 
tracy, none are more subject and obedient; and therefore the ministers 
may do well to lay aside such obloquies, which will otherwise, by time 
and other discovery, turn to their own disgrace. 


VI 

In the last place they say ’tis opposite to the Covenant, (r) because 
opposite to the reformation of religion, ‘according to the word of God, 
and example of the best reformed churches’." 

1 answer that the example of the best reformed churches is not bind¬ 
ing further than they agree with the word of God, so that the word of 
God indeed is the only rule. Now the word of God is express for 
toleration, as appears by the parable of the tares growing with the 
wheat, 50 and by those two express and positive 51 rules: (i) every man 
should be fully persuaded of the truth of that way wherein he serves 
the Lord, and <ii) that whatsoever is nor of faith is sin; 52 and (iii) by that 
rule of reason and pure nature cited by our blessed Saviour: namely, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, that do you unto 
them.’ 5 

2. They say it 'is destructive to the three kingdoms’” nearest conjunc¬ 
tion and uniformity in religion and government’. 

I answer that the same toleration may be allowed in the three king¬ 
doms, together with the same religion and government - whether it 


See note 16 above. 

Matthew 13 3-23. 

'' Positive rules were those rules in the Bible directly commanded by God or by Jesus 

■’ See Romans 14.. a teller in which the aposile Paul enjoins toleration 0! diffeiences in 
observance among Christians, and argues Lhai no-one should undertake an observants 
(c g either eating meat or nut, nr -worshipping on one particular day of the week and 
not another) il they do not believe that observance to lx commanded. It concludes (v 
23) ‘And he that eaieih is damned if he eat, because he ealeth not of faith: for whatso- 

11 Matthew 7* 12 

* 1 England and Wales, 2. Scotland; 3 Ireland 
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shall be Presbyterian or Independent or Anabaptisucai Besides chat, I 
suppose which is principally intended by this parr of the Covenant, 'tis 
the urnon of the three kingdoms, and making them each defensive and 
helpful to the other - which a toleration will be a means to further 
because ot the encouragement that every man will have to maintain his 
so excellent freedom, which he cannot better do than by maintaining 
them all, because of the interdependency 5 ’ thev will have one upon the 

.)■ 'Tis expressly ‘contrary to the extirpation of schism, and whatsoever 
shall be found contrary to sound doctrine, and the power of godliness’. 

1 answer rhat when it is certainly determined by judges that cannot 
err, who are the schismatics, there may be some seeming pretence to 
extirpate them - though then also no power or force is to be used, but 
lawful means only, as the wise men have interpreted it. That is, schism 
and heresy (w hen they appear to be such) are to be rooted out by reason 
and debate: the sword of the spirit, nor of the flesh; arguments, not 
blows - unto which men betake themselves upon distrust of their own 
foundations and consciousness of their own inability Besides, as rhe 
presbyrers judge others to be a schism from them, so others judge them 
to be a schism front the truth, in which sense only the Covenant can 
be taken. 

4. ‘Hereby we shall be involved in the guilt of other men’s sins, and 
thereby be endangered to receive of their plagues.' 

1 answer that compulsion must necessarily occasion both much 
cruelly and much hypocrisy: whcieof the divines, labouring so much 
for the cause - which is persecution — cannot be guiltless. 

5. ‘It seems utterly impossible (if such a toleration should be granted) 
that the Lord should be one, and His name one in the three kingdoms.’ 

1 suppose they mean by that phrase, it is impossible that our judge¬ 
ments and profession should be one. So I believe it is whether there be 
a toleration or no. But certainly the likeliest way - if there be any 
thereunto - is by finding out one truth, which most probably will be 
by giving liberty to every man to speak his mind and produce his 
reasons and arguments, and not by hearing one sect only. Thar, if it 
does produce a forced unity, it may be more probably in error than in 
truth - the ministers being not so likely to deal clearly in the search 
thereof because of their interests as the laity, who live not thereupon. 
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but enquire for truth for truth’s sake and the satisfaction of rheir own 


And thus I have done with the argumentative part of the letter. I shall 
onlv desire that what 1 have said may be without prejudice considered, 
and that the people would look upon all sorts of men and writings as 
they ate in themselves and not as they are represented by others or 
forestalled by a deceitful rumour or opinion. 

In this controversy concerning toleration, I make no question but 
the parliament will judge justly between the two parties - who have 
both the greatest opportunity and abilities to discern between the integ¬ 
rity of the one side and the interest of the other: that the one party 
pleads for toleration for the comfort and tranquillity of their lives and 
the peaceable serving of God according to their consciences, in which 
they desire no man’s disturbance; and that the other that plead against 
it. may (] would i could say only probably) be swayed by interest and 
self-respects, their means and pre-eminence. I make no question but 
the parliament, before they proceed to a determination of matters con¬ 
cerning religion, will as they have heard one party - the divines - so 
likewise reserve one ear for all other sorts of men, knowing that they 
that give sentence, all parties being not heard, though the sentence be 
just (which then likely will not be) yet they are unjust. Besides the 
parliament themselves are much concerned in this controversy, since 
upon their dissolution they must mix with the people and then cither 
enjoy the sweets of freedom or suffer under the most irksome yoke of 
priestly bondage. And therefore since they arc concerned in a double 
respect: first, as chosen by the people to provide for their safety and 
freedom, whereof liberty of conscience is the principal branch, and so 
engaged by duty; secondly, as members of the commonwealth, and 
so obliged to establish freedom out of love to themselves and their 
posterity. 

I shall only add one word more concerning this letter, which is this: 
that ’cis worth the observation that the same men are part of the con¬ 
trivers of it, and part of those to whom ’twas sent - Mr Walker being 
President of Sion College, Mr Seaman one of the Deans (observe that 
word) and Mr Roborough, one of the Assistants. 56 All three, members 

George W alker (1581? 1651), Henry Roborough 51), and Lazarus Seaman (d 
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of the Svnod, who with the rest framing it seasonably and purposely 
to meet with the letter from Scotland concerning church government, 
may well remove the wonder and admiration that seemed to possess 
one of the Scotch grand divines in the synod, at the concurrence of 
providence in these two letters'’ - of the politic and confederated 
ordering whereof he could not be ignorant. 

FINIS 


biblical, and that 'dams and chapters’ had been abolished a? pare ot the ongoing ehurch 

Overion, Divine obsen^astoni upon the Lrmdnn ministers' letier (21 January 1646) explains 
(p • ‘ l-Hd r on : January a letter from rhe General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
against the toleration of Independency was lead in the Westminster Assembly, and 
has Ale under Henderson, the Scots divine and member of the Assembly, exclaiming: 
'Doubtless no other but God was the father of two such blessed twins! That at one 
instant of time, so many godly, learned and orthodo* of the two kingdoms should so 
happily concourse and meet with their desires and advice for this general uniformity.’ 
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The freeman’s freedom vindicated 

A postscript, containing a general proposition 


God, the absolute sovereign lord and king of all things in heaven and 
earth, the original fountain and cause of all causes; who is circum¬ 
scribed, governed, and limited by no rules, but doth all things merely 
and only by His sovereign will and unlimited good pleasure, who made 
the world and all things therein for His own glory; and who by His 
own will and pleasure, gave him. His mere creature, the sovereignty 
(under Himself) over all the rest of His creatures (Genesis i: 26, z&-q) 
ami endued him with a rational soul, nr understanding, and thereby 
created him after His own image (Genesis 1 26-7. q: 6). The first ol 
which was Adam, a male, or man, made out of the dust or day; out of 
whose side was taken a rib, which by the sovereign and absolute mighty 
creating power of God was made a female or woman called Eve; which 
two are the earthlv, original fountain, as begetters and bringers-forth 
of all and every particular and individual man and woman that ever 
breathed in the world since; who are. and were by nature all equal and 
alike in power, dignity, authority, and majesty - none of them having 
(by nature) any authority, dominion or magisterial power, one over or 
above another Neither have thev or can they exercise any but merely 
by institution or donation, that is to say by mutual agreement or con¬ 
cern — given, derived, or assumed by mutual consent and agreement — 
lor the good benefit and comfort each ot other, and not for the mischief, 
hurt, or damage of any: it being unnatural, irrational, sinful, wicked 
and unjust for any man or men whatsoever to part with so much of 
their power as shall enable any of their parliament-men, commissioners, 
trustees, deputies, viceroys, ministers, officers or servants to destroy 
and undo them therewith. And unnatural, irrational, sinful, wicked, 
unjust, devilish, and tyrannical it is, for any man whatsoever - spiritual 
or temporal, clergyman or layman — to appropriate and assume unto 
himself a pow er, authority and jurisdiction to rule, govern or reign over 
any sort of men in the world without their free consent, and whosoever 
doth it - whether clergyman or any other whatsoever - do thereby 
as much as in them lies endeavour to appropriate and assume unto 
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themselves the office and sovcrctgntv of God (who alone doth, and is 
to rule bv His will and pleasure), and to be like their creator, which 
was the sin of the devils', who, not being content with their first station 
but would be like God; for which sin they were thrown down into hell, 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgement of 
the great day (Jude verse 6). And Adam’s sin it was, which brought the 
curse upon him and all his posterity, that he was, not content with the 
station and condition that God created him in, but did aspire unto a 
better and more excellent - namely to be like his creator - which 
proved his ruin Yea, and indeed had been the everlasting ruin and 
destruction of him and all his, had nor God been the more merciful 
unto him in the promised Messiah (Genesis 3). 

From my cock-loft in the Press Yard, Newgate 1 
iq June 164b Per me 1 - John Lilbtirtie 


Lllbuinc was in prison for wandalling Lords whom he regarded as not having pros¬ 
ecuted the war against (he king with -ufhdcnt vigour 
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A remonstrance of many thousand citizens and other 
freeborn people of England to their own House of 
Commons, occasioned through the illegal and barbarous 
imprisonment of that famous and worthy sufferer for his 
country's freedoms, Lieutenant-Colonel John Ltfburne. 
Wherein their just demands in behalf of themselves and the 
whole kingdom concerning their public safety, peace and 
freedom, is expressed, calling these their commissioners in 
parliament to an account: how they (since the beginning of 
their session to this present) have discharged their duties to 
the universality of the people, their sovereign lord, from 
whom their power and strength ts derived, and by whom 
(ad bene placitum ) 1 it is continued 

Printed in (he year 1646 


A remonstrance of many thousand citizens and other freeborn people of 
England to their own House of Commons 

We are well assured ye cannot forget that the caus ;c of our choosing 
you to be parliament-men was to deliver us from all kind of bondage 
and to preserve the commonwealth in peace and happiness. For 
effecting whereof we possessed you with the same power that was in 
ourselves to have done the same; for we might justly have done it 
ourselves without you if we had thought it convenient, choosing you 
(as persons whom we thought fitly qualified, and faithful) for avoiding 
some inconveniences 

But ye arc to remember this was only of us but a power of trust - 
which is ever revocable, and cannot be otherwise - and to he employed 
to no other end than our own well-being. Nor did we choose you to 
continue our trusts longer than the known, established constitution of 
this commonwealth will justly permit. And that could be but for one 
year at the most: for by our law, a parliament is to be called once every 


' ad bent pltsutun = by Their goo.l pleasure 
; F.rul yt title page. 
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year, and oftener if need be - as ve well know.’ Wc are your principals, 
and you our agents; it is a truth which vou cannot but acknowledge. 
For if you or any other shall assume or exercise any power that is nor 
derived from our trust and choice thereunto, that power is no Jess than 
usurpation and an oppression from which we expect ro be freed, in 
whomsoever we find it - it being altogether inconsistent with the nature 
of just freedom, which ye also very well understand. 

The history of our forefathers since they were conquered by the 
Normans does manifest that this nation has been held in bondage all 
along ever since by the policies and force of the officers of trust in the 
commonwealth, amongst whom we always esteemed kings the chiefesr. 
And what in much of the former time was done by war and by impov¬ 
erishing of the people to make them slaves and to hold them in bond¬ 
age, our latter princes have endeavoured to effect bv giving case and 
wealth unto the people; but withal corrupting their understanding by 
intusing false principles concerning kings and governments and parlia¬ 
ments and freedoms, and also using all means to corrupt and vitiate the 
manners of the youth, and the strongest prop and support of the 
people, rhe gentry. 

It is wonderful 1 that the failings ol former kings to bring our fore¬ 
fathers into bondage (together with the trouble and danger (hat some 
ol them drew upon themselves and their posterity by those their unjust 
endeavours) had not w rought in our latter kings a resolution to rely on 
and trust only to iitstice and square dealing with the people, especially 
considering the unaptness of the nation to bear much, espeeially from 
those that pretend to love them and unto whom they expressed so 
much hearty affection (as any people in the world ever did) as in the 
quiet admission of King James from Scntlantf - sufficient (if any obli¬ 
gation would work kings to reason) to have endeared both him and his 

' The Triennial Au of February 1041 foul down procedures lor calling a new parliament 
if there had been no session of parliament for three year-. But it had a preamble which 
began. ‘Wherein by the laws and Matures of this realm the parliament ought to he 
hidden at least once every year for the redress uf grievances', because it followed much 
debate in which two Matures to this effect (4 Ed III.cap 14, fcd III tap 10) were 
quoted against the king's prerogative of calling and dissolving parliaments at Wlil l.il- 
burne anJ other reformers had already begun to concentrate on the preamble and its 
suggestion of mure frequent parliaments Overton follows their lead 
" wonderful = 1 matter of puzzlement 

James VI of Scotland became also James I of England on Queen Elizabeth's death in 
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son King Charles to an inviolable love and heartv affection to the 
English nation. But it would not do. 

The\ chose rather to trust unto their polities and court arts - to 
king-waste and delusion - than to justice and plain dealing, and did 
effect many things tending to our enslaving (as in your first remon¬ 
strance you show skill enough to manifest the same to all the world).'’ 
And this nation, having been by their delusive arts and a long- 
continued peace much softened and debased in judgement and spirit, 
did bear far beyond its usual temper or any example of om forefathers, 
which (to our shame), we acknowledge. 

But in conclusion: longer they would nm bear; and then ve were 
chosen to work our deliverance and to estate' us in natural and just 
liberty agreeable to reason and common equity. For whatever our fore¬ 
fathers were, or whatever they did or suffered or were enforced to yield 
unto, we are the men of the present age and ought to be absolutely free 
from all kinds of exorbitances, molestations or arbitrary power; and you 
we chose to free us from all, without exception or limitation either in 
respect of persons, officers, degrees, or things; and we were full of 
confidence chat ve also would have dealt impartially on our behalf and 
made us the most absolute free people in the world. 

But how ye have dealt with us we shall now let you know; and let 
the righteous God judge between you and us. The continual oppressors 
of the nation have been kings, which is so evident that you cannot deny 
it. Yourselves have told the king (whom yet you own) that his whole 
sixteen years' reign was one continued act of the breach of the law. 
You showed him that you understood his under-working with Ireland, 
his endeavour to enforce the parliament by the army raised against 
Scotland 11 Ye were eye-witnesses of his violent attempt about the five 
members,'' yc saw evidently his purpose of raising war; ye have seen 
him engaged, and with obstinate violence persisting in the most bloody 
war that ever this nation knew 1 - to the wasting and destruction of 
multitudes of honest and religious people. Ye have experience that none 


Parliament’s G'and Memvnsttantr of I lVcectnhcr 1641 had listed nearlv 2c 
in the mrraine it gave of (Juries\ gosernmenl. 


The parliamentary claim was that the lung had wished rn use Irish and Scots armies to 
reduce his parliament to obedience in late 1641. 

In January 1844 the Ling had tried to arrest tisc MPs and one lord, against whom 
ho had prepared charges nf treason Soon after, he left Westminster 10 find armed 
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but a king could do so great intolerable mischiefs - the very name of 
‘king' proving a sufficient charm to delude many of our brethren in 
Wales, Ireland, Kngland, and Scotland loo. so far as to fight against 
their own liberties, which you know no mar under heaven could ever 
have done And yet - as if you were of counsel with him and were 
resolved to hold up his reputation, thereby to enable him to go on in 
mischief - you maintained 'the king can do no wrung’, and applied all 
his oppressions to ‘evil counsellors’, begging and entreating him in such 
submissive language to return to his kingly office and parliament as if 
you were resolved to make us believe he were a god Without whose 
presence all must fall to ruin, or as if it were impossible for any nation 
to be happy without a king, 

Aou cannot fight for our liberties, but it must be in the name of king 
and parliament; he that speaks ol his cruelties must be ihrust out of 
your House and society; your preachers must pray for him - as if he 
had not deserved to be excommunicated by all Christian society, or as 
if ye or they thought God were a respecter of the persons 10 of kings in 
judgement. 

By this and other your like dealings - your frequent treating and 
tampering to maintain his honour - we that have trusted you to deliver 
us from his oppressions and to preserve us from his cruelties are wasted 
and consumed in multitudes to manifold miseries, whilst you lie ready 
with open arms to receive him and to make him a great and gloriuus 
king. 

Have you shook this nation like an earthquake to produce no more 
than rhis for us? Is it for this that yc have made so free use and been 
so bold both with our persons and estates? And do you (because of our 
readiness to comply with your desires in all things) conceive us so 
sottish" as to be contented with such unworthy returns of our trust 
and love? No It is high time we he plain with you. We arc not, nor 
shall not be so contented. We do expect according to reason that ye 
should in the first place declare and set forth King Charles his wicked¬ 
ness openly before the world, and wirhal to show the intolerable incon¬ 
veniences of having a kingly government from the constant evil prac¬ 
tices of those of this nation - and so to declare King Charles an enemy, 
and to publish your resolution never to have any more to do with him, 

10 Alls a. (4 'Then 1’eur np-cncd his muuth. and said, Ol truth I perceive that (jud m 
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but to acquit us of so great a charge and trouble forever and to convert 
the great revenue of the crown to the public treasure to make good the 
injuries and injustices done heretofore, and of late, by these that have 
possessed the same. And this we expected long since at your hand; and 
until this be done we shall not think ourselves well dealt withal in this 
original of all oppressions -- to wit kings. 

Yq must also deal better with us concerning the Lords than you have 
done. Yc only are chosen by us the people; and therefore in you only 
is the power of binding the whole nation by making, altering, or abol¬ 
ishing of laws Yc have therefore prejudiced us in acting so as if yc 
could not make a law without both the royal assent of the king (so ye 
are pleased to express yourselves] and the assent of the Lords; yet when 
cither king or Lords assent not to what you approve ye have so much 
sense of your own power as to assent what ye think good by an order 
of your own House . u 

What is this but to blind our eyes, that we should not know where 
our power is lodged, nor to whom to apply ourselves for the use 
thereof? But if we want a law, we must awatt till rhe king and Lords 
assent: if an ordinance, then wc must wait till the Lords assent. Vet ye, 
knowing their assent to be merely formal (as having no root in the 
choice of the people, from whom the power that is just must be 
derived). 1 ' do frequently importune their assent, which implies a most 
gross absurdity. For where their assent is necessary and essential, they 
must be as free as you to assent or dissent as their understandings and 
consciences should guide them and might as justly importune you as 
yc them. 

Yc ought in conscience to reduce this case also to a certainty, and 
not to waste time, and open your counsels, and be liable to so many 
obstructions as ye have been. Ye ought to prevail with them - enjoying 
their honours and possessions - to be liable and stand to be chosen for 
knights and burgesses by the people as other the gentry and free men 
ot this nation do, which will be an obligation upon them as having one 
and the same interest; then also they would be distinguished by their 

Prom 16+2—g then; were no ordinances made without the Lords, but severe pressure 


Contemporary peers were created by a royal parent installing ihi 
degrees of peerage or by a king's writ tailing ihetn to pirliaim 
degree. However created, the degTces, titles and the rights to si 
thenceforth descended by primogeniture lo the eldesl son, and 
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virtues and love to the commonwealth, whereas now they act and vote 
in our affairs hut as intruders or as thrust upon us by kings to make¬ 
good their interests, which to this dav have been to bring us into a 
slavish subjection to their wills. 

Nor is there any reason that they should in any measure be less liable 
to any law than the gentry are. Why should any of them assault, strike, 
or beat ary. and not be liable to the law as other men are? Why should 
not they be as liable to then debts as other men? H There is no reason. 
Yet have ye stood still and seen many of us - and some of yourselves - 
violently abused without reparation. 

We desire you to free us from these abuses and their negative voices, 
or else tell us that it is reasonable we should be slaves - this being a 
perpetual prejudice in Our government neither consulting with freedom 
nor safetv. With freedom it cannot: fur in this way of voting in all 
affairs of the commonwealth, being not chosen thereunto by the people 
they are therein masters and lords of the people - which necessarilv 
implies the people to be their servants and vassals And they have used 
many of us accordingly, by committing divers to prison upon their own 
authority — namely W illiam I .arner, Lieutenant-Colonel John T.ilburne, 
and other worthy sufferers — who upon appeal unto vou have not been 
relieved." 

We must therefore pray you to make a law against all kinds of arbi¬ 
trary government as the highest capital offence against the common¬ 
wealth, and to reduce ail conditions of men to a certainty, that none 
hence forward may presume or plead anything in way of excuse, and 
that vc will have no favour or scruple of tyrannical power over us in 
any whatsoever. 

Time has revealed hidden things unto us things covered over thick 
and threefold with pretences of the true reformed religion - when as 
we see apparently that this nation and that of Scotland are joined 
together in a most bloody and consuming war bv the waste and policy 
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'liamemarv sessions. bur ir was a common legal 
those protected bi them were never liable 
en arreved in March 1646 for publishing an 
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commoners, and was impnsoned. t.ilburne had suffered the same fate in June A J.cvd- 
lcr campaign against the lords ensure Overton and Walwvn prommenr in 11 and 
Overran himself was to be imprisoned by the Lords in August 
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of a son of lords in each nation that were malcontents and vexed that 
the king had athanced others, and nut themselves, to the managing of 
state affairs.'’ Which they suffered till the king, increasing his 
oppressions in both nations, gave them opportunity to reveal them¬ 
selves; and then they resolve to bring the king to their bow and regu¬ 
lation, and to exclude all tbo.se from managing state-affairs that he had 
advanced thereunto, and who were grown so insolent and presump¬ 
tuous as these discontented ones were liable 10 continual molestations 
trom them, either by practices at Council Table, High Commission, or 
•Star Chamber. So as their work was to subvert the monarchical lords 
and clergy, and therewithal to abate the power ot the king, and to order 
him. 

Hut this was a mighty work and they were nowise able to effect it of 
themselves. ‘Therefore' (say they) The generality of the people must be 
engaged; and how must this be done': ‘WhC (sav thev) we musi 
associate with that part of the clergy that are now made underlings and 
others ot them that have been oppressed, and with the most zealous 
religious non-conformists; and by the help ol these we will lay before 
the generality of the people all lhe popish innovations in religion, all 
the oppressions of the bishops and High Commission, all the exorbi¬ 
tances of the Council Board and Star Chamber, ai] the injustice of the 
Chancery and courts of justice, all the illegal taxations (as ship-money, 
parents and projects) whereby we shall be sure to get into our parry the 
generality ol the city of London and all the considerable substantial 
people of both nations ■ by whose cry and importunity wc shall have 
a parliament, which wc shall by our manifold ways, allies, dependants, 
and relations soon work to our purposes ' L 

‘But’ (say some) 'this will never be affected without a war; for the 
king will have a strong party and he will never submit to us.’ 

7 is not expected otherwise’ (say they); ‘and great and vast sums of 
money must be raised, and soldiers and ammunition must be had. 
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C.ommiss'iein were abolished, and ship munts (a tar 
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whereof we shall not need to fear any want. For what will not an 
oppressed, rich, and religious people do to be delivered from all kinds 
of oppression, both spiritual and temporal, and to be restored to puriry 
and freedom in religion, and to the just liberty of their persons and 
estates? All our care must be to hold all at our command and disposing. 
For if this people thus stirred up by us should make an end too soon 
with the king and his party, it is not much to be doubted they would 
place the supreme power in the House of Commons, unto whom only 
of right it belongs - they only being chosen by the people, which is so 
presently discerned that as we have a care the king and his lords must 
not prevail, so more especially we must be careful the supreme power 
fall not into the people’s hands, or House of Commons'.’ 

‘Therefore we must so act as not to make an end with the king and 
his party, till, by expense of time and treasure, a long, bloody and 
consuming war. decay of trade, and multitudes of the highest impo¬ 
sitions, the people by degrees are tired and wearied, so as they shall 
not be able to contest or dispute with us either about supreme or 
inferior power. But we will be able, afore they are aware, to give them 
both law and religion.’ 11 ' 

‘In Scotland it will be easy to establish the presbyterial government 
in the church. And that being once effected, it will not be very difficult 
in England - upon a pretence of uniformity in both nations and the 
like - unto which there will be found a clergy as willing as we, it giving 
them as absolute a ministry over the consciences of the people, over 
their persons and purses, as we ourselves aim at, or desire. And if any 
shall presume or oppose either us or them, we shall be easily able by 
the help of the clergy, by our party in the House of Commons, and by 
their and our influence in all parts of both nations, easily to crush and 
suppress them.' 

‘Well’, (say some) ‘all this may be done, but wc, without abundance 
of travail” to ourselves and wounding our own consciences - for we 

It was the tension between 'peace' ’middle' anil the 'war' groups in parliament which 
underlay a famous quarrel between Cromwell and the earl of Manchester, in which 

in ibu to reorganise the parliamentary armies for a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war, was told by Manchester - the- paradigmatic peace-group member - ‘We may beat 
the king ninety and nine limes, and yet he will he king still. Bet if the king heat us 
nnce. wc shall be hanged ' 
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must grossly dissemble before God, and all the world will see it in 
time - we tan never do all this that ye aim at but bv the very same 
oppressions as were practised b> the king, the bishops, and all those 
his tyrannical instruments both in religion and civil government. And 
it will never last or continue long. The people will see it and hate you 
for it -- more than ever they hated the former tyrants and oppressors. 
Were it not better and safer for us to be just, and really to do that for 
the people which we pretend and for which we shall so freely spend 
their lives and estates: and so have their love, and enjoy the peace of 
quiet consciences:’ 

‘No (say others) ‘Are not we a lord, a peer of the kingdom? Have 
you your lordship or peerage, or those honours and privileges that 
belong thereunto from the love and election of the people? Your inter¬ 
est is as different from theirs and as inconsistent with their freedoms 
as those lords’ and clergy’s are whom we strive to supplant. And there¬ 
fore rather than satisfy the people’s expectations in what concerns their 
freedoms, i: were much better to continue as we are and never disturb 
the king in his prerogatives nor his lords and prelates in their privileges. 
And therefore let us be as one; and when we talk of conscience, let us 
make conscience to make good unto oursehes and our posterities those 
dignities, honours and prc-eminencies conveyed unto us by our noble 
progenitors by ail the means we can, not making questions for con¬ 
science sake, or any other things. And if we be united in our endeav¬ 
ours, and work wisely, observing when to advance and when to give 
ground, we cannot fail of success, which will be an honour to our names 

These are the strong delusions that have been amongst us; and the 
mystery of iniquity 2 ' 1 has wrought most vehemently in all our affairs. 
Hence it was that Strafford was so long in trial and that he had no 
greater heads to bear his company .- 1 Hence it was that the king was 



■lud. archbishop of Canterbury, in January 1-645. 
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not called to an account for his oppres ive government and that the 
treachery of those that would have enforced you was not severely pun¬ 
ished, Hence it was that the king gained time to raise an army, and the 
queen to furnish ammunition, and that our first and second armies 
were so ill-formed, and as ill-managed. Sherborne, Brentford, Exeter, 
the slender use of The Associate Counties, the slight guarding of the 
sea, Oxford. Dennington, the west defeat, did all proceed from (and 
upon) the mysterv of iniquity.” 

The king and his parry had been nothing in your hands had nor 
some of vou been engaged, and sonic of vou ensnared, and the rest of 
you overborne with this mystery, which you may now easily perceive 
if you have a mind thereunto Thar ye were put upon the continuation 
of this parliament during the pleasure of both houses” was Irom this 
mvsterv, because in time these politicians had hopes to work and per¬ 
vert you to forsake the common interest of those that chose and trusted 
you, to promote their unjust design tu enslave uS - wherein they have 
prevailed too, too, much. 

I’or wc must deal plainly with you. Ye have long time acted more 
like the house of peers' 24 than the House <A Commons. Wc can scarcely 
approach vour door w ith a request or motion, though by way ot pet¬ 
ition, but vc hold long debates whether wc break not vour privileges. 
The king's or the Cords' pretcnJed prerogatives never made a greater 
noise nor was made more dreadful than the name of privilege of the 
House of Commons. 

Your members, in all impositions, must nor be raxed in the places 
where they live, like other men. Your servants have their privileges too. 
To accuse or prosecute any of you is become dangerous to the pros¬ 
ecutors. Ye have imprisonments as frequent for cither witnesses or 
prosecutors as ever the Star Chamber had: and yc arc furnished with 
new-devised arguments to prove that ye only may justly do these gross 
injustices which the Star Chamber, High Commission, and Council 
Board might not do - and for doing whereof (whilst ye were untainted) 
ye abolished them. But yc now frequently commit men's persons to 

1044. Associations of separate countv armies were thought in be a solution by the 'war' 

now set io become) could, noi be dissolved except by statute. 
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prison without showing cause; ye examine men upon interrogatories 
anti questions against themselves anti imprison them for refusing to 
answer; anti ye have officious servile men that write and publish soph¬ 
istical arguments to justify your so doing - for which they are rewarded 
and countenanced, as the Star Chamber and High Commission beagles 
lately were whilst those that ventured their lives for your establish¬ 
ment arc many of them vexed and molested and impoverished by them. 
Ye have entertained to be your committees’ servants those very 
prowling varlcts that were employed by those unjust courts who took 
pleasure to torment honest conscionable people; ye vex and molest 
honest men for matters of religion and difference with you and your 
Synod in judgement, and take upon you to determine of doctrine and 
discipline - approving this, and reproaching that, )ust like unto former 
ignorant politic and superstitious parliaments and convocations" - and 
thereby have divided honest people amongst themselves by coun¬ 
tenancing only those of the presbytery and discountenancing all the 
Separation, Anabaptists and Independents. 

And though it rests in you to acquiet"’ all differences in affection 
(though not in judgement) bv permitting everyone to be fully per¬ 
suaded in their own minds, commanding all reproach to cease, yet as 
ye also had admitted Machiavcl's* maxim ‘Divide el tmpera, divide and 
prevail’, ye countenance only one, open the printing press onlv unro 
one. and that to the presbytery, and suffer them to rail and abuse and 
domineer over all the rest - as if also ye had discovered and digested 
that without a powerful, compulsive, presbytery in the church, a com¬ 
pulsive mastership or aristocratieal government over the people in the 
state could never long be maintained. 

Whereas truly we are well assured, neither you nor none else can 
have any power at all to conclude the people in matcers that concern 
the worship of God. For therein every one of us ought to be fully 
assured in our own minds and to be sure to worship Him according to 
our consciences. Ye may propose what form ye conceive best and most 
available for information and well-being of the nation, and may per- 

wcri called at the king'-, command - most recently in ihe-t, 1606 and 1640 liicv 

claimed, with the king's consent (perhaps parliament's too), to make canon law tfi 

■' acquit! = make quiet 
r Maehiavclli’s 
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suade and invite thereunto, but compel , ye cannot justlv. For ve have 
no power from us so to do, nor could vuu have. For wc could nor 
confer a power that was not in ourselves, there being none of us that 
can without wilful sin bind ourselves to worship God after any other 
way than what (to a tittle) in our own particular understandings wc 
approve to be just. And therefore we could not refer ourselves to you 
in things of this nature. And surely if we could not confer this power 
upon you ye cannot have it, and so not exercise it justly. Nay, as wc 
ought not to revile or reproach any man for his differing with us in 
judgement more than wc would be reviled or reproached for ours, even 
so ye ought not to countenance any reprnachcrs or revilers or molesters 
for matters of conscience hut to protect and defend all that live peace¬ 
ably in the commonwealth, of what judgement or way of worship what¬ 
soever. 

And if ye would bend jour minds thereunto and leave yourselves 
open to give ear and to consider such things as would be presented 
unto you, a just way would be discovered for the peace and quiet of 
the land in general and of every w ell-minded person in particular. But 
il you lock up yourselves from hearing all voices, how is it possible you 
should ‘try all things’?** It is not for you to assume a power to control 
and force religion or a way of church government upon the people 
because former parliaments have so done. Vc are first to prove that ye 
could have such a power justly entrusted unto you by the people that 
trusted you — which you see you have not. 

Wc may haply be answered that the king’s writ that summons a 
parliament and directs the people to choose knights and burgesses 
implies the establishment of religion.*' To which we answer rhat if 
kings would prove themselves lawful magistrates they must prove 
themselves ro be so by a lawful derivation of their authority, which 

God. because many false prophets arc pane out in the world ’ 

In the writ sheriffs were told lhal the king proposed to hold a parliament ‘for certain 

boroughs should be caused by the sheriff in question to be elected so as 'to have 
conference and to treat with the prelates, great men and peers’ and be delegated suf- 

parliament. The king - and then the parliament without him, obviously with more 
difficulty - argued agains.1 the jurr dnno claims ol their established churches (angWan 
and Presbyterian respectively] that they (king or parliament, without the church) had 
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must be from the voluntary trust of the people; and then the ease is 
the same with them as between the people and you they (as you) 
being possessed of no more pow er than what is tn the people justly to 
entrust, And then all implications in the writs of the establishment of 
religion show that in that particular, as many other, wt remain under 
the Norman yoke of an unlawful power, from which we ought to free 
ourselves, and which ye ought not to maintain upon us. but to abrogate. 

But ye have listened to any counsels rather than to the voice of us 
that trusted you. Why is it that you have stopped the press bur that 
you would have nothing but pleasing, flattering, discourses and go on 
to make yourselves partakers of the lordship over us, without hearing 
anything to the contrary? 

Yea, your lords and clergy long to have us in the same condition 
with our deluded brethren, the cuitimons of Scotland, where their 
understandings are so captivated with a reverend opinion of their pres 
bvtery that they really believe them to be bv divine authority, and arc 
as zealous therein as ever the poor deceived papists were. As much thev 
live in fear of their thunder holts of excommunication and good cause 
they have, poor souls, for those excommunications are so followed with 
the civil sanctions, or secular power - that thev are able to crush any 
opposer or dissenter to dust, to undo or ruin any man. So absolute a 
power has their new clergy already gained over ihe poor people there, 
and earnestly labour to bring us into the same condition, because if we 
should live in greater freedom in this nation it would (rhev know) in 
time be observed by them people, whose understandings would be 
thereby intormed, and then they would grow impatient of their thral¬ 
dom and shake off their voke 

They are also in no less bondage in things civil. The lords and great 
men over-rule all as they please; the people are scarce free in anything. 

Friends, these are known truths. 

And hence it is that in their counsels here they adhere to those chat 
maintain their own greatness and usurped rule over us, lest if we should 
dare possess greater liberty than their vassals, the people in Scotland, 
they might in short time observe the same and discharge themselves of 
their oppressions. 

It is from the mystery of iniquity that ve have never made that use 
of the people of this nation in your -war as you might have done, but 
have chosen rather to hazard their coming in than to arm your own 
native undoubted friends: by which means they are possessed of too 
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man\ considerable strengths of this nation, and speak such language in 
their late published papers as if they were nor paid for their - slow — 
assistance. Whereas ve might have ended the war long ere this, if by 
sea or land \on had showed yourselves resolved to make us a free 
people. Rut it is evident a change of out bondage is the uttermost is 
intended us, and that, too, for a worse, and longer - if we shall be so 

But it is strange you should imagine that. For the truth is wc find 
none arc so much hated by you as those you think do discern those 
>uur purposes, or that apply themselves unto you with motions tending 
to divert you from proceeding therein. For some years now. no con¬ 
dition uf men can prevail with you to amend anything that is amiss in 
the commonwealth. 

1 he exorbitances in the city’s government and the strivings about 
prerogatives in the mayor and aldermen against ihe freedoms of the 
commons (and to their extreme prejudice] are returned to the same 
point the;, were at in Garwat's rime'" - which you observe, and move 
not, nor assist the commons. Nay. worse than in his time, they are 
justified In the mayor in a book published and sent by him to every 
C ommon Councilman.’ 1 

Ihe oppression of the Turkey Company and the Adventurers’ Com¬ 
pany. and all other infringements of our native liberties of the same 
nature and which in the beginnings ol the parliament ye seemed to 
abominate, are now by you complied withal and licensed to go on in 
their oppressions '• 

1e know the laws of this nation are unworthy a free people and 
deserve from first to last to be considered and seriously debated, and 
reduced to an agreement with common equity and right reason, which 
ought to be the form and life of every government - Magna Carta 
itself being but a beggarly thing containing many marks of intolerable 



The Mayor was Thomas Adams (iyKA-1688). a political Presbyterian and neo-royalist. 
Overrun refers numly to the Merchant Advenlurcrs' Company and the Levant Com- 
pans, win bad monopolies on overseas trade, notably m the Low Countries and Germ¬ 
any . ami in the Mcdiccirancan Industrial monopolies, grained bv crow n patent to indi¬ 
viduals and companies, had long been unpopular Manv were abolished :n 1624, and 
• he l.ong Parliament undertook a revision of the system But the trading monopolies 
had been less ot a kingly than a traders’ convenience, and they survived. 
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bondage; and the Jaws that have been made since by parliaments have 
in very many particulars made our government much more oppressive 
and intolerable. 

The Norman wav for ending of controversies was much more abus¬ 
ive than the English vvav; yet the Conqueror, contrary to his oath, 
introduced the Norman laws and his litigious and vexatious u.u 
amongst us. The like he did also for punishment of malefactors - 
controversies of all natures having before a quick and final dispatch*' in 
every hundred. He erected a trade of nidges and lawyers to sell justice 
and injustice at his own unconscionable rate and in what rime he 
pleased, the corruption whereof is vet remaining upon us to our contin¬ 
ual impoverishing and molestation from which we thought vou should 
have delivered us. 

Yc know also imprisonment for debt is not from the beginning. Vet 
ye think not of these many ihnusand persons and families that ore 
destroyed thereby. Ye are rich and abound in goods and have need of 
nothing; but the afflictions ol the poor - your hunger-starved breth¬ 
ren - ye have no compassion of 14 four zeal makes a noise as tar as 
Argiere to deliver those caplived Christians ar the charge of others, 
but those whom your own unjust laws hold captive in vour own pri 
sons - these are too near vou to think of. Nay. ve suffer poor Christians, 
for whom Christ died, to kneel before you in the strccs - aged, sick, 
and crippled - begging your half penny chanties, and ye rustle hv ihem 
in your coaches and silks daily, without regard or taking any course for 
rhetr constant relief. Their sight would melt the heart of any Christian 
and vet it moves not you nor vour clergv. 

We entreat you to consider what difference there is between binding 
a man to an oar as a galley-slave in Turkey or Argierc, and passing of 
men to serve in your war. To surprise a man on the sudden, force him 
from bis calling where he lived cumfortahlv from a good trade, from 
hrs dear parents, wife or children, against inclination and disposition to 

" dispatch = speed) ictilcmcnr 

living was comfortable enough if tfieV had money to buy provision's jud ti. l,ribt ilu 

and imprisoned Knglish merchants there for ransom 
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fight for a cause he understands not and in company of such as he has 
no comfort to be withal, for pay that will scarce give him sustenance - 
and if he live, to return to a lost trade, or beggary, or not much better: 
if any tyranny or cruelty exceed this, it must be worse than that of a 
Turkish galley-slave/ 6 

But ye are apt to say, 'what remedy? Men we must have.’ To which 
wc answer in behalf of ourselves and our too-much-injured brethren 
that arc pressed: that the Hollanders, our provident neighbours, have 
no such cruelties, esteeming nothing more unjusr or unreasonable, yet 
they want no men. And if ye would take care that all sorts of men 
might find comfort and contentment in your government ye would not 
need to enforce men to serve your wars. And if yt would in many 
things follow their good example and make this nation a state free from 
the oppression of kings and the corruptions of the court and show love 
to the people in the constitutions of your government, the affection of 
the people would satisfy all common and public occasions. And in many 
particulars we can show you a remedy for this and all other incon¬ 
veniences - if wc could find you inclinable to hear us. 

Yc are extremely altered in demeanour towards us. In the beginning 
yc seemed to know what freedom was, made a distinction of honest 
men, whether rich or poor. All were welcome to you and ye would mix 
yourselves with us in a loving familiar way, void of courtly observance 
nr behaviour. Yc kept your committee doors open. All might hear and 
judge of your dealings. Hardly ye would permit men to stand bare¬ 
headed before you, some of you telling them ye more regarded their 
health, and that they should not deem 1 ' of you as of other domineering 
courts. Ye and they were one, all commons of England. And the like 
ingenious carriage by which ye won our affections to that height that 
yc no sooner demanded anything but it was effected. Ye did well then. 
Who did hinder you? The mystery of iniquity: that was it that per¬ 
verted your course. 

The Ne* Model had jtrear difficult) in pressing infantry (‘scum', said an officer! and 
dragoons (‘middling sons.') The horse, volunteering rhemselvc-s and equipment, 
remained fairly stable from ihc spring of 164s to the summer of 1646 (5,00c to 6.500) 
bur rhe foot and dragoons varied from 6,500 10 I't.ooo. Only one of every two pressed 
men armed at the front. Perhaps 40,000 men wen recruited during the period lokeep 
the arms's strength at the low 20,000 mark. Desertion was endemic, especially after 
viunry and the chance to escape wnh loot The core of the faithful w as maybe 11,000. 
deem = judge. 
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What a multitude of precious lives has been lost? What a mass of 
monies has been raised? What ore way was proposed to advance monies 
that was refused by you, though never so prejudicial to the people? 
(Allowing your committees to force men to pay or lend or else to swear 
that they were not worth so or so - the most destructive course to 
tradesmen that could be devised: fifty entire subsidies to be lent 
throughout London, if not procured, vet authorised by vou?) 58 Never 
the like heard of. 

And the excise, that being once settled, all other assessments should 
cease. Notwithstanding, in few months comes forth ordinance upon 
ordinance for more monies.” And for the customs. They were thought 
an oppression in the beginning, and being so high, an hindrance to 
trade and extremely prejudicial to the nation; nevertheless they are 
now confirmed with many augmentations, insomuch as men of inferior 
trading find great trouble to provide monies for customs and have so 
many officers to please that it is a very slavery to have anything to do 
with them; and no remedy - the first commissioners being more harsh 
and ingenious than the late farmers, and rhe last worse then the former. 
Truly it is a sad thing but too true: a plain quicr-mindcd man in any 
place in England is just like a harmless sheep in a thicket - can hardly 
move or stir but he shall be stretched and lose his woo! - such com¬ 
mittees have yc made in all cities and counties, and none are so ill-used 
as honest godly men. 

Yc have now sat full five years, which is four years longer than wo 
intended; for we could choose you but for (at most) one year. And now 

War finance was always a problem for the parliament, and the measures taken were in 
fact objected to by the municipality of I amdon and its Presbyterian supporters as much 
as by the now emerging Leveller movement Enforcement was difficult Leans were 
required, and those who had property and moveables worth more than £100 p a. were 
required to pay weekly (liltr monthly) assessments. Tat avoiders were assessed at anc- 
rwentterhof their real estate and one-liftb of their personal possesion*, A parliamentary 
committee was set up at Haberdashers’ Hall to administer these and nthcr extraordinary 
tames throughout the nation, a sub committee at Wearers’ Hall spawned at least no 
collectors and overseers throughout London, its outpanshes and surrounding villages. 
Outside I .ondon, county committees were responsible for the assessment and collection 

^ Excise, a tax on manufactured goods before they went to sale, had first been imposed 
in 164J. If covered an expanding range 0/essential goods, like beer and meat (though 
not bread) It spawned a horde of excise officers, the hope being it would finance the 
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we wish vc would publish to all the world the good that you have done 
for us, the liberty ve have brought us unto. If ye could excuse your¬ 
selves as ye used ti> do by saving it has been a time of war, that will 
mil do for when the war might in the beginning have been prevented 
if ye had drawn a little more blood from the right vein, and might often 
(ere this) have been ended, occasion has been given awav and treated 
away. And now, when Through the faithfulness of the New Model" ve 
have almost forced an end and have no great part to effect, now again 
at the instigation of those that love their kings more than all this nation 
and their own, his ‘sacred’ or ‘bob' majesty must again be treated 
with - their national and Solemn League and Covenant with their God 
binding them to he respecters of persons in judgement and to preserve 
his person in the defence o! rhe true, Protestant religion and liberty of 
rhe people" that hes constantly against all persuasion and obligation 
dene whatever he could to subvert both. If this be not the height of 
the mystery of iniquity, w hat is higher 1 

But let not these he deceived, nor thus under zealous expressions 
deceive you. We wish your souls may no further enter into rheir secret, 
for tiod will not be mocked nor sulfcr such gross hvpocrisv to pass 
without exemplary punishment." And if ye believe there is a God, ye 
mini believe it; and if ye do believe il, and consider rhe ways \e have 
trod and truly repent, thorn it by walking contrary to what ye have done 
or purposed to do and let us quickly and speedilv partake thereof. For 
(iod is a tiod hat takes vengeance 1 ' and will not suffer you to go on 
to our ruin. 

U e have some hopes ye will; for amongst you there have been always 
faithful and worthy men whose abundant grief it has been to observe 


I he tormjiion ol the N't u Model Arm> in rhe Srst thro.* monrhs of 164s was parr of 
.1 |*r neess in which three southern armies under jrisrut rain and incompetent army 
comm.ltlders (the earls ol hssev and M imheeier among them) were replaced hs a single 
arm' under Sir I'hyrnas hairfax II was tins army that rook parliament to victory 
Wiicli III ol the .Woen l.rague nnJ Covenant- 'He shall unh the same sincerity, reality 
■iml cnnsuncy. in nor several socatkms endeavour with our estates and lives mutually 
to preserve the rights and privileges of the parliaments, and the liberties ot the cmg- 
tltims. amt to preserve and ikl'cnil the king's iiuicsrv's person ami authority in ihe 
preservation ol the iruu religion out litienves of ihv kingdoms, ihat the world may bear 
witness a it h mu consciences of hut lovaln jnd tltji we have no thoughts or intentions 

(. 1 . 1 1 .1 1 l.Ul.s ti 7 'lie Tim deceived. Clod is not tnoeked. lor w hatsoever a man soweth ihji 
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rhe strange progress of the chosen men of the commonwealth, and have 
strove exceedingly on all occasions to produce better effects, and some 
Christians of late produced to their praise. 

Others there are that have been only misled by the policies and 
stratagems of politic men; and these, after this our serious advice, will 
make you more seriously study the common interest of ihis nation. 
Others there are and those a great number — that are newly chosen 
into your House,' 14 and wc trust are such as will exceedingly strengthen 
the good parr chat hitherto has been too weak ro steer an even course 
amidst so many oppositions and cross waves, but henceforth joined all 
in one will be able to do and carry on whatsoever is just and good for 
the commonwealth: the mure just and good, the more easily effected; 
for such things are easily to be made evident to all men and can never 
fail of the uttermost assistance of all w ell-minded people. And therefore 
we would not have you to be discouraged in attempting whatsoever is 
evidently just. For we will therein assist you to the last drop of our 
blood. Fear neither the Anakims nor the sons of rhe giants: for the 
I.ord our God He will stand by you in all things that are just and will 
bless and prosper you therein. 1 * 

Forsake and utterly renounce all crafty and subtle intentions; hide 
not your thoughts from us and give us encouragement to be open¬ 
breasted unto you. Proclaim afurehand what ye determine to do in 
establishing anything for continuance; and hear ill things that can be¬ 
spoken with or against the same, and to that intent, let the imprisoned 
presses at liberty that all men's understandings may be more con¬ 
veniently informed and conv inced as fair as is possible by the equity of 
your proceedings. 
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We cannot but expect to be delivered from the Norman bondage 
whereof we now as well as our predecessors have felt the smart by 
these bloody wars, and from all unreasonable laws made ever since that 
unhappy conquest. As we have encouragement, we shall inform you 
further, and guide you as we observe your doings. 

The work, ye must note, is ours and not your own. though ye are to 
be partakers with us in the well or ill-doing thereof. And therefore ve 
must expect to hear more frequently from us then ye have done; nor 
will it be your wisdom to take These admonitions and cautions in evil 
part. If ye consider well ye may wonder we are no tarter. Ye may 
perceive we have not yet left our true English confidence, bur are wil¬ 
ling that both you and all our neighbour nations should know that we 
both see and know all stratagems and policies that are laid in wait to 
entrap - and so to enslave - us, and that we bid defiance to their worst 
Our enemies can do. U c know wc have store of friends in our neighbour 
countries. 

Our head is not yet so intoxicated with this new mystery of iniquity 
but that a reasonable cordial administered hv your hand will set us fast 

^ e are not to reckon that yc have any longer time to effect the great 
work we have entrusted unto you, for we must not lose our free choice 
of a parliament once every year, fresh and fresh for a continual parlia¬ 
ment. For so, if a present parliament be mistaken in their understand¬ 
ings and do things prejudicial, we may so long remain under these 
prejudices that the commonwealth may be endangered thereby. Nor do 
wc value a triennial parliament. Before three years come to an end 
grievances and mischiefs may be past remedy. And therefore our advice 
is that ye order a meeting of the chosen of parliament-men to be 
expressly upon one certain day in November yearly throughout the 
land in the places accustomed and to be by you expressed, there to 
make choice of whom they think good, according to law - and ail men 
that have a right to be there, not to fail upon a great penalty, but no 
summons co be expected. And if any person without exception shall 
write letters or use any endeavours to incline the choosers to choose 
any man, or use any means to disturb or pervert them from a free 
choice, then rhar all such sinister dealing be made punishable or a 
most heinous crime. And that a parliament so chosen in November, 
succeeding year by year, may come in stead of the preceding parlia¬ 
ment. and proceed with the affairs of the commonwealth. Nor would 
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we have it in the power of our parliament to receive anv member from 
his place or service nf the House without the consent had of those 

counties, cities and boroughs respectively that choose him - great 

inconveniences depending thereon, whereof we have seen and felt too 
much. 

Now-, if ye shall toiisciomibh"’ perform your trust the year ensuing 
and order the parliaments to succeed as aforesaid, then we shall not 
doubt to be made absolute freemen in time, and become a just, plen¬ 
teous and powerful nation All that is past will he forgotten and we 
shall vet have cause to rejoice in tour wisdom and fidelity. 

Postscript 

Moreover as for me. God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing tu pray for you: but I will teach you the good and the right 

way Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth and with all your 

heart: for consider how great things he has done for you. But if yc 
Shall still dii wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both ve and vour king, 
i Samuel 12: 23-2?.'' 


mscumihlv • m good conscKn^c 
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An arrow against all tyrants and tyranny , shot from the 
prison of Newgale into the prerogative bowels of the 
arbitrary House of Lords and all other usurpers and 
tyrants whatsoever. Wherein the original, rise, extent, and 
end of magisterial power, the natural and national rights, 
freedoms and properties of mankind are discovered and 
undeniably maintained; the late oppressions and 
encroachments of the Lords over the commons legally (by 
the fundamental laws and statutes of this realm, as also by 
a memorable extract out of the records of the Tower of 
London) condemned; the late Presbyterian ordinance 
(invented and contrived by the diviners, and by the motion 
of Mr Bacon and .Mr Tate read in the House of 
Commons) examined, refuted, and exploded, as most 
inhumane, tyrannical and barbarous 

By Ruhard Overton 

Prerogative archer to the arbitrary House of Lords, their prisoner in 
Newgate, for the just and legal properties, rights and freedom of the com 
mons vf England. Sent by way of a letter from hint, to Mr Henry Marten.' 
a member of the House of Commons 

Imprimatur 
Rectal Justitia 

Printed at the backside of the (lyelnpian Mountains, by Marlin Claw 
Clergy, printer to the reverend Assembly oj Divines, and are to be sold 
at the sign oj the Subject's Liberty, right opposite to Persecuting Court. 
164b 


An arrow against all tyrants and tyranny, shot from ike prison of Newgate 
into the prerogative bowels of the arbitrary House of Lords, and all other 
usurpers and tyrants whatsoever 


’ F.nd ol tide pigc 
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Sir. 

To every individual in nature is given an individual property by nature 
not to be invaded or usurped by any. For every one, as he is himself, 
so he has a self-propriety, else could he not b( himself, and of this no 
second may presume to deprive any of without manifest violation and 
affront to the very principles of nature and of the rules of equity and 
justice between man and man. Mine and thine cannot be, except this 
be. No man has power over my rights and liberties, and I over no 
man’s, i may be but an individual, enjoy my self and my self-propriety 
and may right mvselr no more than my self, or presume any further; if 
I do, 1 am an encroacher and an invader upon another man's right — to 
which I have no right. For by natural birth all men are equally and alike 
born to like propriety, liberty and freedum; and as we are deliveied of 
God by the hand of nature into this world, every one with a natural, 
innate freedom and propriety - as it were writ in the table of every 
man’s heart, never to be obliterated - even so are we to live, everyone 
equally and alike to enjoy his birthright and privilege; even all whereof 
God by nature has made him free 

And this by nature everyone’s desire aims at and requires, for no 
man naturally would be befooled of his liberty by his neighbour’s craft 
or enslaved by his neighbour’s might For it is nature’s instinct to 
preserve itself from all things hurtful and obnoxious: and this in nature 
is granted of all to be most reasonable, equal and just: not to be rooted 
out of the kind, even of equal duration with the creature. And from 
this fountain or root all just human puwers take their original - not 
immediately from God (as kings usually plead their prerogative) but 
mediately by the hand of nature, as from the represented to the rep¬ 
resenters. For originally God has implanted them in the creature, and 
from rhe creature those powers immediately proceed and no further. 
And no more may be communicated than stands for the better being, 
weal, or safety thereof. And this is man's prerogative and no further; 
so much and no more may be given or received thereof: even so much 
as is eonducent to a better being, more safety and freedom, and no 
more. He that gives more, sins against his own flesh; and he that takes 
more is thief and robber to his kind every man by nature being a king, 
priest and prophet in his own natural circuit and compass, whereof no 
second may partake but by deputation, commission, and free consent 
from him whose natural right and freedom it is. 
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And thus sir and no otherwise arc you instated into your sovereign 
capacitv for ihe free people of this nation. For their better being, disci¬ 
pline, government, propriety and safety have each of them communi¬ 
cated so much unto you (rheir chosen ones) of their natural rights and 
powers, that you might thereby become their absolute commissioners 
and lawful deputies. But no more: that by contraction of those rheir 
several individual communications conferred upon and united in you, 
you alone might become rheir own natural, proper, sovereign power, 
therewith singly and onlv empowered for their several weals, safeties 
and freedoms, and no otherwise. For as by nature no man mav abuse, 
beat, torment, or afflict himself, so In nature no man mav give that 
power to another, seeing he may not do it himself; for no more can be 
communicated from the general rhan is included in the particulars 
whereof the general is compounded. 

So rhat such, so depured, are to the general no otherwise than as a 
school-master to a particular - to this or that man's family For as such 
an one’s mastership, ordering and regulating power is but by depu¬ 
tation - and that ad bene p/aitium' and may be removed at the parents’ 
or headmaster's pleasure upon neglect or abuse thereof, and be con¬ 
ferred upon another (no parents ever giving such an absolute unlimited 
power to such over their children as to do to them as they list, and not 
to be retracted, controlled, or restrained in their exorbitances) • even 
so and no otherwise is it with you our deputies in respect of the general. 
It is in vain lor you to think you have power over us to save us or 
destroy us at your pleasure, to do with us as you list, be it for our weal 
or be it for our woe, and not be enjoined in mercy to the one or 
questioned in justice for the other. For the edge of your own arguments 
against the king in this kind may be turned upon yourselves. For if for 
the safety of the people he might in equity be opposed bv you in his 
tyrannies, oppressions and cruellies, even so may you by the same rule 
of right reason be opposed by the people in general in the like cases of 
destruction and ruin by you upon them; for the safety ot the people is 
the sovereign law, 4 to which all must become subject, and for the which 
all powers human arc ordained by them, for tyranny, oppression and 
cruelty whatsoever, and in whomsoever, is in itself unnatural, illegal, 



vca absolute!' anti-magisterial; lor it is ever destructive to all human 
civil society, and therefore resistible 

Notv sir, the commons of this nation, having empowered their body 
representative (whereof vou art one) with their own absolute sover¬ 
eignty, thereby authoritatively and legally to remove from amongst 
them all oppressions and tyrannies, uppresstrs and tvranis - how great 
soever m name, place, or dignity - and in protect, safeguard and defend 
them from all such unnatural monsters, vipus and pests, bred of cor¬ 
ruption or which ate intruded amongst their.; and as much as in them 
lies to prevent all such for the future And tn that end you have been 
assisted with our lives and fortunes must liberally and freely with most 
victorious and happy success, whereby tour arms are strengthened with 
our might, that now you may make us all happy wirhin the coniines of 
this naiion if you please. And therefore sir, in reason, equry and justice 
we deserve no less at your hands. 

And (sir) let it not seem sirange tint.) vou ihat we are thus bold with 
you for our own. For by nature we arc the sons of Adam, and from 
him have legitimately derived a natural propriety, right and freedom, 
which only we require. And how in equiiv you can deny us we can nor 
see. It is but the just rights and prerogarive- o: mankind (whereunto rhe 
people of F.ngiand are heirs apparent as welt as other nations) which 
we desire; and sure you will not deny it us, that we mav be men and 
live lake men. If you do. it will be as little safe tor yourselves and 
posterity as for us and our posterity. For sir, look, whar bondage, thral 
dom, or tyranny soever you settle upon us, you cercainlv, or your pos 
tents will taste ol the dregs. If by your present policy and (abused) 
might, you chance to ward it from yourselves in particular, yer vour 
posterity - do what you can - will be liable to the hazard thereof. 

And Therefore sii vve desire your help for your own safes as well as 
for ourselves, chiefly for the removal of two most insufferable evils 
daily encroaching and increasing upon us, portending and threatening 
inevitable destruction and confusion of vourselves, rjf us, and of all our 
posterities: namely the encroachments and usurpations of the House of 
Lords over the commons' liberties and freedoms, together with the 
barbarous, inhuman, blood-thirsty desires and endeavours of tile Pres¬ 
byterian clergy. 

bor the first, namely the exorbitances of the Lords they arc lo such 
an height aspired, that central y to all precedents, the free commoners 
of Kngland are imprisoned, fined and condemned by them (their 
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incompetent. illegal, unequal, improper judges) against the express 
letter <if Magna Carta chapter at) (so often urged and used): that no 
tree- man <if England 'shall be passed upon, tried, or condemned, hut 
by the lawful judgement of his equals, or by the law of the land', which, 
as says .Sir Edward Coke in his exposition of .Magna Carta, p. 2 C last 
line, is 'per pares, by his peers, that is, by lus equals'. And page 46, 
branches 1, 1 and 5. in these words ' 

[ 1 hat nu man he taken nr unprisraK'd, hut fle iegcni sefue, rhar is hv cho 

amsnitjp Sits* statute lass, nr uisi rm nf F.nduntl Fur these words, per legem 
r<rr.,,' being towards the end o) rhrs chaplet Jo reter to all the pretender! 

nun's puson is inure pres urns in him rh.111 all tln> reef 1K.1t follow, and thisre- 
lnre 11 IS great reason that he shnnld In law he icliv-ed therein, if he be 
urotlgetl. as herealter shall be showed 

2 No man shall be disseised. dial is, put nor of seism, or dispossessed of his 
l-eeholtl Ithat i«. lands or lir clihuoj) or of Ins liberties or free customs (that 
o. id xuth iranchises and freedoms, and free •.ustumv as belong to him In 
his tree birthright i unless u hr h\ ihc lawiul judgment. that is verdict of his 
equals (ihar is eil men ut his own eumlition) or hr die- law of the land (that 
is, 10 speak 11 onee lor all) br the due course anil processes of law 
.! No man -hall be in any sort destrineJ unices it he hn the \erdiet of his equals 
or as cording to die law of the land 

And, chapter zq of Magna Carta, it is said, ‘secundum legem el consuetud- 
mem Anghae (alter the law and custom of England) ‘non regis Anglsae' 
(not of the king of England) - ‘lest it might be thought to bind the king 
only, tui popuh Anghae, not the people of England; 'but that the law 
might tend to all, it is said, per legem lerru, by the law : of the land’.' 1 

'Against this ancient and fundamental law, anti in the very face 
rhcreol’, says Sir Edward Coke, he found an act of the parliament 
made in the n Hen. A ll cap. 3: 

that as well Justices of the i’cacc, withuut any finding or pre¬ 
sentment by the verdict of iwulve men, upon the bare information 
for the king before them - should have full power and authority by 
their discretions to hear and determine all offences and contempts 
committed or done by any person nr persons against the form, 
ordinance, and effect of any statute made and not repealed. By 


Coke, The stemtl par: »/ the mutinies 0/ the Uwts af f.ngtarui (1(42) 
f-okc actually says this differintls and I slier: 'Ami it is 1101 said, legem (£ Cawue'.uimem 
Regis JiypiW. g 7 .. [the laws and cusiom.s nf ihc king uf England] lest it might be 
thought to bind the k.ng only, nor popish Anghue, [of the people of England) lest ir 
might be thought to bind them rails, but that the law might extend to ill, it is said per 
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mlnur of which Hti, shaking this fundamental law, it is not credible 
(says be) what horrible oppressions and exactions - to the undoing 
ol infinite numbers of people - were commuted by Sir Richard 
kmpson, knight, and Ldnuind Dudley, being justices of the Peace 
through England; and upon this unjust and injurious act (as cont- 
rnonlv in the like cases it talk out) a new office was erected, and 
thc> made Masters of the' kina's Forfeitures 

But .11 the parliament held in t Hen VIII (tap. 6). this Act of 
] lcnr> VII is recited, made void and repealed, and the reason 
thorcot is lidded for that by three of the said act it was manifestly 
known that many sinister, crafty, and lorgtd informations had been 
pursued against duets of the king's subjects, to their great damage 
and unspeakable vexation a thing most frequent and usual at this 
day and in these times • the ill success whereof together with the 
most tearful end of these great oppressors, should deter others 
from oinimirung tbe like and should admonish parliaments in the 
future, that instead of tins ordinals and precious trial per legem 
terra they bring not in an absolute and partial trial by discretion 

And to this end the judgement upon turnon dt Beresford, a commoner, 
in the fourth year of Edward Ilfs reign, is an excellent precedent for 
these times (as is to be seen upon record in the Tower in the second 
roll of parliament held the same year of the said king and delivered 
into the Chancery by Henry tie I.clenvon. Clerk of the Parliament) - 
for that the said Simon do Beresford having counselled, aided and 
assisted Roger de Mortimer to the murder of the father of the said 
ling, the king commanded ihe earls ami barons in the said parliament 
assembled to give right and lawful lodgement unto the said Simon de 
Beresford. But the earls, barons and peers tame before the lord the 
king in the same parliament and said with one voice that the aforesaid 
-Simon was not their peer or equal, wherefore they were rot bound to 
judge him as a peer of the land. V et notwithstanding all this, the earls, 
baron-; and peers (being over-swayed bv rhe king) did award and 
adjudge (as judges of parliament, by the assent of the king ill the said 
parliament) that the said Simon as a traitor and enemy of rhe realm 
should be hanged and drawn; and execution accordingly was done. But 
as by the said roll appears, it was by full parliament condemned and 
adjudged as illegal, and as a precedent not to he drawn into example 
The words of the said roll are these, vi7 
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And n is assented and agreed b} our lord the kmc and .ill the 
grandees in full parliament- that albeit the said peers as judges nl 
full parliament took upon them in presence of our lord the king to 
make and give the said judgement by the assent of the king upon 
some of them that were not their peers (to wit commoners) by 
reason of the power of the liege lord, and destruction of hint which 
was sit near of the blood rm al and the king's father; that therefore 
the said peers which now are, or the peers which .shall be for the 
time to come, lie not hound or charged to give judgement upon 
others than upon their peers, nor shall do it; but of that for ever 
he discharged and acquitted; and that the aforesaid judgement now 
given be not drawn into c.saniplc or consequent for the time to 
come, by which lhc said peers mas be charged hereafter to judge 
others than their peers, being against the lav. of the land, if am 
such ease happen, which God defend. 

Agrees with the Record 
W tlham Collet * 

But ikiiw uhstanding all this our lords in parliament rake upon them as 
judges in parliament ro pass judgement and sentence (even of 
themscKts) upon the commoner- winch are not their peers and that 
to lining, imprisonment, etc. And this doth not only content them, hut 
they even send forth their armed men, and beset, invade, assault their 
houses and persons m a warlike manner and take vvhar plunder they 
please, before so much as any of their pretended, illegal warrants be 
showed - as was lately upon it August ibqb perpetrated against me 
and mine, which was more than the king himself by his legal preroga 
live ever could do. For neither by verbal commands or commissions 
under the Great Seal of England could he ever give any lawful authority 
lo any general, captain or person whatsoever, without legal trial and 
conviction, forcible to assault, rob, spoil or imprison any of the free 
commoners of England. And in case am I ret- commoner by such his 
illegal commissions, orders or warrants, before rhe\ be lawfully con¬ 
victed, should be assaulted, spoiled, plundered, imprisoned, etc., in 
such cases his agents and ministers ought to he proceeded against, 
resisted, apprehended, indicted and condemned (notwithstanding such 
commissions) as trespassers, thieves, burglars, felons, murderers, both 
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by statute and common law, as is enacted and resolved by Magna Carta, 
cap. i<). 15 fcliz. 3 srat. i. caps. 1. 2. 3; 42 Eliz. i cap. 1, 13; 28 Khz 1 
Ann. iup. cJmrjiis, cap. 2, 4 F.Jiz. 3 cap 4; 5 Ehz.. 3 cap. 2; 24 Eliz. 3 
cap. 1, 2 Rich II cap. 7; 5 Rich. II cap. 5; 1 Hen V cap. b; 11 Hen II 
caps. 1 h; 24 Hen. \ HI cap. 5, 2i laeub. cap. 3. 

And if the king himself have run this arbitrary power, much less may 
his peers or companions, the lords, over the free commons of England. 
And therefore notwithstanding such illegal censures and warrants cither 
of king or of Lords (no legal conviction being madcl the persons 
invaded and assaulted by such open force of arms may lawfully arm 
themselves, fortify their houses [which are their castles in the judge¬ 
ment of the law) against them; yea, disarm, beat, wound, repress and 
kill them in their just necessary defence of their own persons, houses, 
goods, wives and families, and not be guilty of the least offence - as is 
ctprcs'U resolved by the Statute of 21 F.dvv. de malefactonbus in parity, 
by 24 Hen. VII) cap. 5; 11 Her. V] cap. 16, 14 Hen. VI cap. 24, 35 
Hen. VI cap. 12; Edward IV cap. 6. 

\nd therefore (sir) as even by nature and by the law of the land I 
was bound, I denied subjection to these lords and their arbitrary crea¬ 
tures thus by open force invading ami assaulting mv house, person, 
etc. - no legal conviction preceding, or warrant then shown. But and 
if they had brought and shown a thousand such warrants, thev had all 
been illegal, antimagisterial and void in this case; for they have no legal 
power in that kind, no more than the King, but such their actions arc 
utterly condemned and esprcssly forbidden by the law. Whv therefore 
should you of the representative body sit still and suffer these lords 
thus to devour both us and our laws? 

He awakened, arise and consider their oppressions and encroach¬ 
ments and stop tbeir lordships in their ambitious career. For thev do 
not cease only here, but they soar higher and higher and nou. they are 
become arrogators to themselves of the natural sovereignty the rep¬ 
resented have conveyed and issued to their proper representers. They 
even challenge to themselves the title of the supremest court of judica¬ 
ture in the land - as was claimed by the Lord Hunsden when 1 was 
before them, which you may sec more at large in a printed letter pub¬ 
lished tinder my name, entitled -) difianif against all arbitrary usurp¬ 
ations - which challenge of his (I ihink 1 may he hold to assert) was a 
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most illegal, anti parliamentary audacious presumption, and might 
better be pleaded and challenged by the king single than K\ all those 
lords in a distinction from the Commons. But it is more than may be 
granted ro rhe king himself, for the parliament, and the whole kingdom 
whom it represents, is truly and properly the highest supreme power 
of all others yea abuse the king himself. 

And therefore much more above the Lords For they can question, 
cancel, disannul and utterly revoke the king's own roval charters, writs, 
commissions, parents, etc., though ratified with the Great Seal - even 
against his personal will, as is evident bv their late abrogation of sundry 
patents, commissions, writs, charters, loan, ship-nionev etc. Yea the 
body representative have power to enlarge or retract the very preroga¬ 
tive of the king, as the Statute Jc prerog. Reg."' and the parliament roll 
oi i Men. I\, num.'-iX. doth evidence; and therefore their power is 
larger and higher than the king's; and iI above the king's, much more 
above the Lords’, who arc subordinate to the king And if the king’s 
writs, charters, etc. which entrench upon the weal of the people ntay 
be abrogated, nulled and made void by the parliament the representa¬ 
tive body of the land and hts very prerogatives bounded, restrained 
and limited by them, much more may the orders, warrants, commit 
tnents etc. of the l ,ords, with their usurped prerogative* over the Com¬ 
mons and people of Knglaml he restrained, nulled and made void by 
them And therefore these lords must needs he inferior to them 

F-'urther, the legislative power is not in the king himself hut only in 
the kingdom and body representative, who has power to make or to 
abrogate laws, statutes etc. even without the king's consent. For bv law 
he has not a negative voice either m making or reversing, but by his 
own coronation oath be is sworn to 'grant, fulfil, and defend all rightful 
laws, which the commons of the realm shall choose, and to strengthen 
and maintain them after his power’, 12 by which clause of the oath is 
evident that the Commons (noi the king or Lords) have power to 
choose w-hat laws themselves shall judge meetest, 1 ' and thereto of 
The apocryphal stacuit, /W’f/fciOt'ir Hf% is 
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necessity rhc king must assent. Ami this is evident by most of our 
tnrmer kings and parliaments, and especially by the reigns of the 
Edwards I to I\ , Richard il and the Htnrys IV to VI. So that it cannot 
be denied but that the king is subordinate and inferior to the whole 
kingdom and body representative. Therefore if the king, much more 
must the lords veil their bonnets to the Commons and may not be 
esteemed the Upper House, or supreme court of judicature of the 

So that seeing the sovereign power is not originally in the king, or 
personally terminated in him, then the king at most can be but ehief 
officer or supreme executioner of the laws, under whom all other legal 
executioners, their several execution.'., functions and offices are subordi¬ 
nate; for indeed the represented (in whom that power is inherent and 
from whence it takes us original) can only make conveyance thereof to 
their representers, vicegerents or deputies, and cannot possibly further 
extend ir. Fur so they should go beyond themselves, which is imposs¬ 
ible. for ultra posse non «; esse: there is no being beyond the power of 
being. Thar which goes beyond (he substance and shadow of a thing 
cannot possibly be the thing itself either Substantially or virtually; for 
that which is beyond the representors is not representative, and so not 
the kingdom s or people's, cither so much as in shadow or substance. 

Therefore the sovereign power, extending no further than from rhc 
represented to the represented - all this kind of sovereignty chal¬ 
lenged by any (whether of king, I .ords or others) is usurpation, illegit¬ 
imate and illegal, and none of the kingdom’s or people’s. Neither are 
the people thereto obliged. 'Thus (sir) seeing the sovereign or legislative 
power is only from the represented to the representers, and cannot 
possibly legally further extend, the power of the king cannot be legis¬ 
lative but only executive, and he can communicate no more than he 
has himself. And the sovereign power not being inherent in him, ir 
cannot be conveyed by or derived from him to any; for could he, he 
would have carried it away with him when he left the parliament. So 
that bis mere prerogative creatures cannor have that which their lord 

" veil = lo do IT or lake off. The claim seems t „ be that the king did somethin* ol ihc 
kind With hi s hat when m Ihe presence of the Commons, as a sign of respect to them. 

[ can find no evidence of this. I hc Commons did however, stand bareheaded bcfoic 
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and creator never had. has, or can have, namely, the legislative power. 
For it is a standing rule in nature, amne simile tstneras simile: every like 
begets its like. 

And indeed they are as like him as if they were spit out of his mouth. 
Fot their proper station will not content them, but they must make 
incursions and inroads upon the people's rights and freedoms and 
extend their prerogative patent beyond their master’s compass. Indeed 
all other courts might as well challenge that prerogative of sovereignty, 
yea better, rhan this court of lords. But and if any court or courts in 
this kingdom should arrogate to themselves that dignity to be the 
supreme court of judicatory of the land, it would be judged no less 
than high treason, to wit, for an inferior subordinate power to advance 
and exalt itself above the power of the parliament. 

And (sir) the oppressions, usurpations, and miseries from this pre 
rogative head are not the sole cause of our grievance and complaint, 
but in especial, the most unnatural, tyrannical, blood-thirsty desires 
and continual endeavours of the clergy against the contrary-minded in 
matters of conscience - which have been so veiled, gilded and covered 
over with such various, fair and specious pretences that by the common 
discernings such wolfish, cannibal, inhuman intents against their neigh¬ 
bours, kindred, friends and countrymen, as is now clearly discovered 
was little suspected (and less deserved) at their hands. Bur now I sup 
pose they will scarce hereafter be so hard of belief For now in plain 
terms and with open face, the clergy here discover themselves in their 
kind, and show plainly that inwardly they are no other but ravening 
wolves, even as roaring lions wanting ilicir prey, going up and down, 
seeking whom they may devour." 

For (sir) it seems these cruel minded men to their brethren, have, 
by the powerful agitation of Mr Tate and Mr Bacon ' 7 (two members 
of the House) procured a most Romish inquisition ordinance 1 ' 1 to obtain 
an admission into the House, ihere to be twice read, and to be referred 

Matthew 7 15 1 'Beware of false prophets, which come Co vuu in sheep’s cloih n S bat 
inwardly are ravening wolves’ 

1 /touch Talc and Frantic Bacon, two Presbyterians 

" This ordinance, ordered on 27 May w he prepared hj a cnmmitiee, introduced into 
the Commons on a September, was filially to emerge on a May 1648 as the Blasphemy 
Ordinance. Ii prescribed dealh in fccmious heretics [defined on arcane theological 

drawing and quartering. Other heretics - ihose who professed almost anything except 
Uriel Presbyterian c.rlhodosy - were to be imprisoned 
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to a committee, which is of such a nature, if it should be but confirmed, 
enacted and established, as would draw all the innocent blood of the 
saints from righteous Abel unto this present upon this nation and fill 
the lard with more martyrdoms, tyrannies, cruelties and oppressions 
than ever was in the bloody days of Queen Mary, yea or ever before, 
or since. For I may boldly say that the people of this nation never heard 
of such a diabolical, murdering, devouring ordinance, order, edict or 
law in their land as is that. 

So that it may be truly said unto England: ‘Woe to the inhabitants 
thereof, for the devil is come down unto you (in the shape of the letter 
B.) having great wrath, because he knows he has but a short time.’ 1 * 
For never before was the like heard of in F.ngland. The cruel, villain¬ 
ous, barbarous martyrdoms, murders and butcheries of God’s people 
under the papal and episcopal clergy were not perpetrated or acted by 
any law so devilish, cruel and inhumane as this. Therefore what may 
the free people of England expect at the hands of their Presbyterian 
clergy, who thus discover themselves more fierce and cruel than their 
fellows? Nothing but hanging, burning, branding, imprisoning, etc. is 
like to be the reward of the most faithful friends to the kingdom and 
parliament if the clergy may be the disposers - notwithstanding their 
constant magnanimity, fidelity and good service both in the field and 
at home, for them and the state. 

But sure this ordinance was never intended to pay the soldiers their 
arrears. If it be, the Independents are like to have the best share, let 
them take that for their comfort . 211 But I believe there was more tithe- 
providence than state-thrift in the matter; 2 ' for if the Independents, 
Anabaptists, and Brownists were but sincerely addicted to the due pay¬ 
ment of tithes, it would be better to them in this case than two-subsidy- 
men to acquit them of felony . 22 

''' Revelation 12: 12. According to the Blasphemy ordinance, blasphemy was to be pun- 
of the blasphemer. 

*' Arrears ol pa; was a continual problem Overton seems to be claiming that Indepen¬ 
dents made up the largest proportion of the members of the New Model, and would 
thcrefnre benefit most from people s being forced hy the ordinance back into their 
parish churches to resume paying tithes - assuming that the money so collected went 
to the soldiers. 

" l.e. Parliament was more interested in preserving tithes to their owners than with ihc 

I he subsidy was the traditional parliamentary form of lav When ‘a subsidy' (or ‘a 
subsidy and i/ijths') was voted by parliament, land and real estate was rated at one- 
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For were it not for the loss of their trade and spoiling their custom, 
an Anabaptist, Browni.sc, Independent and presbyter were all one to 
them; then might they without doubt have the mercy of the clergy; 
then would they not have been entered into their Spanish Inquisition 
Calendar for absolute felons, or need they have feared the popish soul- 
murdering, antiChristian Oath of Abjuration, 2 ' or branding in the left 
cheek with the letter B the new Presbyterian mark of the heast: for 
you see the devil is now again entered amongst us in a new shape, not 
like an angel of light (as both he anti his servants can transform them¬ 
selves when they please ) 24 but eten in the shape of the letter B. From 
the power ol which Presbyterian Beelzebub, good Lord deliver us all 
and let all the people say Amen. Then needed they not to have feared 
their prisons, their fire and faggot, their gallows and halters, etc. (the 
strongest texts in all the Presbyterian new model of clergy divinity for 
the maintenance and reverence of their cloth, and confutation of 
errors) For he that doth but so much as question that priest-fattening 
ordinance for tithes, oblations, 2 ' obventions," etc. doth flatly deny the 
fundamentals of presbyters, for it was the first stone they laid in their 
building; 2, and the second stone was the prohibition of all to teach 
God’s word but themselves 28 - and so arc ipso Jam all felons etc. 

By this (sir) you may see what bloody-minded men those of the black 
presbytery be: whai little love, patience, meekness, longsuffering and 
forbearance they have to their brethren. Neither do they as they would 
be done to or do to others as is done to them. For they would not be 
so served themselves of the Independents, neither have the Indepen¬ 
dents ever sought or desired any such things upon them, but would 
bear with them in all brotherly love if they would be but contented to 
live peaceably and neighbourly by them, and not thus to brand, hang, 

tenth ol annus] rental salue (on price*, as under Hour) Viri), income at one-fifteenth 

1 suppose a 'two-subsidy-man’ was one who paid both one-tenths and one-fifteenths 

" Those to be tned by the proposed ordinance might abjure their beliefs ot actions when 

tried and thus escape death or branding 

2 Corinthians 11. 14-15 
& oblations = offerings. 
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judge and condemn all for felon* lhat are not like themselves. Sure (sir) 
vou cannot take this murdering, bloody, disposition of theirs for the 
spirit of Christianity, for Christian charity “suffers long, is kind, envieth 
not, exaiteth not itself, seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, 
thmkcth no evil, beareth all things, bdkveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things’. 2,1 Hut these their desires and endeavours 
are directly contrary 

Therefore (sir) if you should suffer this bloody inroad of martyrdom, 
cruelties and tyrannies upon the free commoners of England with whose 
weal you are betrusted; if you should be so inhumane, undutiful, yea and 
unnatural unto us, our innocent blood will be upon you, and all the blood 
of the righteous that shall be shed by this ordinance, and you will be 
branded to future generations for England’s Bloody Parliament. 

If you will not think upon us, think upon your posterities. For I 
cannot suppose that any one ol you would have your children hanged 
in case they should prove Independents, Anabaptists, Brownisrs - 1 
cannot judge you so unnatural and inhumane to your own children. 
Therefore (sir) if for our own sake* we shall not be protected, save us 
for your children’s sakes (though you think yourselves secure). For ye 
may be assured their and our interest is interw oven in one; if we perish, 
they must not think to escape. And (sir) consider that the cruelties, 
tyrannies and martyrdoms of the papal and episcopal clergy was one of 
the greatest instigations to this most unnatural war; and think you, if 
you settle a worse foundation of cruelly, that future generations will 
not taste of the dregs ot that bitter cup? 

Therefore now step in or never, and discharge your duties to God 
and to us and tell us no longer that 'such motions are not yet season¬ 
able’ and we must still wait; for have we not waited on your pleasures 
many fair seasons and precious occasions and opportunities these six 
years, even till the halters are ready to be tied to the gallows, and now- 
must we hold our peace and wait till we be all imprisoned, hanged, 
burnt and confounded? 

Blame us not (sir) if we complain against you - speak, write and 
plead thus - with might and mam for our lives, laws and liberties; for 
they are our earthly summum bonurn ," wherewith you arc chiefly 
betrusted, and whereof we desire a faithful discharge at your hands in 
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especial. Therefore be not \ou the men that shall betray the blood of 
115. and our posterities into the hands of those bloody black executioners. 
For God is just and will avenge our blood at your hands. And let 
heaven and earth bear witness against you, that for this end, that we 
might be preserved and restored, we have discharged our duties to 
you - both oi love, fidelity and assistance and in what else yc could 
demand or devise in all your several needs, necessities and extremities - 
not thinking our lives, estates, nor anything too precious 10 sacrifice for 
you and the kingdom's safety. And shall we now be thus unfaithfully, 
unduriliilly and ungratefully rewarded 1 For shame Let never such 
things he spoken, far less recorded, to future generations. 

Thus sir, I ha\c so far emboldened myself with you, hoping you will 
let grievances be urtcred (that if God see it good they may be 
redressed), and give losers leave to speak’ 1 without offence as 1 am 
forced to at this time, not only in the discharge of my duty lo nivself 
in particular but to yourselves and to our whole country in general for 
the present and tor our several posterities for the future. And the Lord 
give you grace to take this timely advice from so mean and unworthy 
an instrument. 

One thing more (sir) I shall be bold to crave at your hands: that you 
would be pleased to present my appeal, here enclosed, to vour honour¬ 
able House. Perchance the manner oi ii may beget a disaffection in you 
Or at least a suspicion of disfavour from the House. But howsoever I 
beseech you that you would make presentation thereof, and if any 
hazard and danger ensue let it fall upon me; for I have cast up mine 
accounts. I know the most that it can cost me is but the dissolution of 
this fading mortality, which onec must lie dissolved, but after - blessed 
be God — comes righteous judgement. 

Thus (sir) hoping my earnest and fervent desires after the universal 
freedoms and properties of this nation in general, and especially of the 
most godly and faithful in their consciences, persons and estates, will 
be a sufficient excuse with you for this my tedious presumption upon 
your patience, I shall commit the premises to y our deliberate thoughts - 
and the issue thereof unto God, expecting and praying for His blessing 
upon all your faithful and honest endeavours in the prosecution thereof. 
And rest. 


litis add expression (Ini .sits’ m tile cirijemal) prefigures, I hr young men's and apprentices' 
outcry, give , users law lo complain' (text 13) and in The Moderate, no. jft (13-40 
March 1649), front page Gi'c lunsers leaic to speak ' 
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From the mosc contemptuous In bonds for die just rights and 

gaol of Newgate (The l-ords’ freedoms of the commons of 

benediction) England, theirs and your faithful 

25 September 1646 friend and servant, Richard 

Overton 


To the high and mighty stales, the knights, citizens and burgesses in parlia¬ 
ment assembled (England's legal smereigrt power). The humble appeal and 
supplication of Richard Overton, prisoner in the most contemptible gaol of 

I lumblv shows, 

That whereas your petitioner, under the pretence of a criminal fact 
being in a warlike manner brought before the House of Lords to be 
tried, and by them put to answer to interrogatories concerning him¬ 
self both which your petitioner humbly conceives to be illegal, and 
contrary to the natural rights, freedoms and properties of the (fee com¬ 
moners of England (confirmed to them bv Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Right and the Act for the abolishment of the Star Chamber) - he 
therefore was emboldened to refuse subjection to the said House both 
in the one and the other, expressing his resolution before them thac he 
would not infringe the private rights and properties of himself or of 
any one commoner in particular, or the common rights and properties 
of this nation in general. For which your petitioner was by them 
adjudged contemptuous, and by an order from the said House was 
therefore committed to the gaol of Newgate, where, front the n of 
August 1646 to this present he has lain, and there commanded to be 
kept till their pleasures shall be further signified (as a copy of the said 
order hereunto annexed doth declare) which may be perpetual if they 
please, and may have rheir wills. For your petitioner humblv conceives 
as hereby he is made a prisoner to their wills, not to the law - except 
their wills may be a Law. 

Wherefore your liege petitioner doth make his humble appeal unto 
this most sovereign House (as to the highest court of judicatory in the 
land, w herein all the appeals thereof arc to centre and beyond which 
none can legally be made) humbly craving (both in testimony of his 
acknowledgement of its legal regality and of his due submission 
thereunto) that your honours therein assembled would take his cause 
(and in his, the cause of all the free commoners of England, whom you 
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represent and for whom you sit) into your serious consideration and 
legal determination, that he may cither by the mercy of the law be 
repossessed of his just liberty and freedoms - and thereby the whole 
commons of Kngland of theirs, thus unjustly (as he humbly conceives) 
usurped and mvaded by the House of Lords with due reparations of 
all such damages to sustained, or else that he may undergo what penalty 
shall ir. equity by the impartial severitv of the law he adjudged against 
him by this honourable House in case by them he shall be legally found 
a transgressor herein 

And your petitioner (as in dut\ hound; shall ever prav. etc. 


Die rmrns 11 Augusti, ibqfi" 

It is this day ordered by the Lords in parliament assembled, that Over- 
ton, brought before a committee of this House for printing scandalous 
things against this House." is hereby committed to the prison of 
Newgate for his high contempt offered to this House and to the said 
committee by his contemptuous words and gesture, and refusing to 
answer unto the Speaker. And that the said Oyerton shall be kept in 
safe custody by the Keeper of Newgate or his deputy until the pleasure 
of the House be further signified. 

To the Gentleman Usher John Brown Cleric. Pari, 

attending this House, or his F.xaminat per Ra. Brisco 

deputy, to be delivered to the Clericu. dc Newgate 

Keeper ol New gate or his 


Postscript 

•Sir, 

Your unseasonable absence from the House, chiefly while Mistress 
LilburneN petition 5 * should have been read (you having a report to 
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make in her husband’s behalf) whereby the hearing thereof was 
deferred and retarded did possess my mind with strong jealousies and 
fears of you that you either preferred your own pleasure or private 
interest before the execution of justice and judgement, or else withdrew 
yourself on set purpose (through the strong instigation of rhe Lords) 
to evade the discharge of your trust to God and to vour countrv. But 
at your return, understanding that you honestly and faithfully did 
redeem your absent time, I was dispossessed of those fears and jealous¬ 
ies. So rhat for my over-hasty censorious esteem of you I humblv crave 
your excuse, hoping vou will rather impute it to the fervenev of mv 
faithful zeal to the common good than to anv malignant disposition or 
disaffection in me towards sou Yet (sir) in this my suspicion I was not 
single, for it was even become a general surmise. 

Wherefore (sir) for the awarding*' your innoccncy for the future 
from the tincture of such unjust ami calumnious suspicions, be you 
diligent and laithful, instant m season and out of season;™ omit no 
opportunity (though with never so much hazard to your person, estate 
or family) to discharge the great trust in you reposed, with the rest of 
your fellow members, for the redemption of your native country from 
rhe arbitrary domination and usurpations, either of the 1 louse of Lords 
or any other. 

And since by the divine providence of God it has pleased that 
honourable assembly whereof you are a member to selecr and sever you 
out from amongst themselves to he of that committee which they have 
ordained to receive the commoners’ complaints against the House of 
Lords granted upon the foresaid most honourable petition, be you 
therefore impartial and just, active and resolute, care neither for favours 
nor smiles, and be no respecter ol persons. *' Let not the greatest peers 
in the land be more respected with you than so many old bcllows- 
menders, broom-men, cobblers, tinkers, or chimney-sweepers, who are 
all equally freeborn with the hugest men and loftiest Anakims in the 
land. J " Do nothing for favour of the one or fear of the other. And have 
a care of the temporary sagacity of the new sect of opportunity poli¬ 
ticians, whereof we have got at least two or three too manv. For delays 

■' 2 Timothy i 2 ‘Prtaih the word, be insianf in sewm. our of icawn ' 

Sco 10. 34. Then Peter opened his mouth, and said. Ot a truth I perceive that G.J 
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and demurrers of justice arc of more deceitful and dangerous conse¬ 
quence than the flat and open denial of its execution, for the one keeps 
in suspense, makes negligent and remiss, the other provokes to speedy 
defence, makes active and resolute. Therefore be wise, quick, stout and 
impartial- neither spare, favour, or connive at friend or foe, high or 
low, rich or poor, lord or commoner. 

And let even the saying of the Lord, with which I will dose this 
present discourse, close with your heart and be with you to the death. 
Leviticus 19:15. ‘Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgement: thou 
shall not respect the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
mighty, but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour.’ 

12 October 1646 
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Gold tried in the fire, or the burnt 
petitions revived 

A Preface 


Courteous Reader, 

l shall give thee a short narrative of some passages upon the following 
petitions.' First concerning the Large Petition, divers printed copies 
thereof were sent abroad to gain subscriptions, one whereof was inter¬ 
cepted by an informer 2 and so brought to the hands of Mr Glynn,' 
Recorder of London and a member of the Commons' House, who was 
pleased to call it a scandalous and seditious paper. Whereupon it was 
referred* to Colonel Leigh’s committee lit being that committee 
appointed to receive informations against those men who preached 
without licence from the ordainers) 5 to find out the authors of the said 
petition. L'pon this a Certificate was drawn up and intended by the 
petitioners to have been delivered to the said committee for vindication 
of the said petition - as will appear by the cerrificate herewith printed - 
and nonce being taken of one of the petitioners named Nicholas Tew, 6 
who read the said certificate in the Court of Requests 7 for the concur¬ 
rence of friends who had not former!) seen nor subscribed Che certifi¬ 
cate, and for his so doing he was sent for presently before the said 
committee; and for refusing to answer to interrogatories, was presently 
hy them committed* and still remains in prison, it being at the least 
three months since his first commitment. 


publication 


' The petition was detected bv an 11 
congregation of Thomas Lambe (s 
-March 1647. 

John Glynn Recorder of l-un. 
influential supporter of a presbytei 
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Likewise Major Tulidah,' was, upon complaint of that committee, 
the next day committed by the House bui since discharged upon 
bail - without any just cause shown for either of their commitments. 
And others of the petitioners were abused and vilified by that com¬ 
mittee, some of them offering to draw their swords upon the pet¬ 
itioners. All which, with more, was read) to be proved to the whole 
House, hut could b) no means he obtained, though earnestly desired 
bv a Petition presently delivered ' 0 into the I louse humbly desiring the 
examination oi these miscarriages; but - after eight weeks’ attendance 
with much impominitv, alter mam promises and davs appointed to 
take their petition into consideration - they obtained a very slight 
answer which was that they ‘could not like of their petition’, occasion 
being taken suddenly after to commit one of the petitioners named Mr 
Brown" to the prison of Newgate, fur his importunity in desiring an 
answer to that petition. 

After many promises and delays, shortJy after the slight answer 
obtained to the said petition, the petitioners thought good to deliver a 
■Second petition to the House to sec if it were possible to obtain a better 
answer to their just desires, hoping that they would better consider of 
things." But after attendance and imporiunity, they obtained an answer 
in these words. That the parliament had voted it a breach of privilege, 
‘scandalous, and seditious’; and that petition (and the Large Petition) 
to be burned by the hand of the hangman; which was accordingly done 
by order of the house, in these words. 

Dicjovis" 20 May, 1647 

Resolved etc. That the sheriffs of London and Middlesex be 
required to take care that the petition and paper be burnt: which 
accordingly was done before the Exchange two days after the said 
vote and order of the House. 14 

And shortly after this the petitioners prepared a third petition, which is 
the last petition herewith printed. And after much importunity with 

4 Major Alexander 1’uhdah (sec p 211-12} 
yo April 'Mr Brown’ was possibly Dav d Brown, a friend of Lilburnc’s and j member 

:o May 

'■ In if>4<> Walwvn was m complain that ‘most t.f the upper-most Independents stood 
alnot and look’i or’ while the Levellers med to promote their large Petition, probably 
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the members of the House after almost two days' attendance obtained 
so much favour from one of the members as to present that petition to 
the House, and after all this could obtain no other answer to that pet¬ 
ition, hut the House after long dispute thereupon passed this vote upon 
the 2nd of June 1647; ‘that no answer shall be given to the petition at 
the present’. 

And two days after, the petitioners attended the House for a further 
answer, delivering copies of their petition to the several members of 
the House, but could obtain no further answer thereunto but received 
many vilifying and disgraceful speeches from several members of the 
House. And so after a whole day's attendance, departed without any 
hope to receive any answer to their just desires in the said petition. 

And thus I have faithfully and truly (though briefly) given ye an 
account of the proceedings upon the ensuing petitions. 

Now let the judicious and considerate reader judge whether the pet¬ 
itioners have received equal and even dealing herein from this present 
parliament - the petitioners being such who have laid out themselves, 
both in their persons and purses, far above their abilities; who have not 
valued their lives, their children's lives, nor their servants' lives, nor 
estates too dear for the service ol the parliament and commonwealth. 
And is this the reward they shall receive alrer they have thus laid out 
themselves: Nay, they have jusi cause to fear that thev and their friends 
are men appointed to utter ruin and dcstruciion. Otherwise what means 
all the railing, reviling, and reproachful speeches of their ministers and 
agents out of the pulpit and press to stir up the rude multitude to fall 
upon them and destroy them? Is not this ingratitude in che highest 
degree: Shall not the very heathen rise up in judgement against such a 
generation of degenerate men as these, who could say, Si ingraium 

You cannot choose but take notice of several remonstrances and pet¬ 
itions presented to the House from these men who call themselves Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the city of London in Common 
Council assembled - what high affronts they have offered to the parlia¬ 
ment."’ Yet they have in some measure by steps and degrees answered 

From September 1(145, encouraged b> conservative citizen sentiment, the Common 
Council had begun a senes nf petitions to parliament These featured pleas tor die 
creation ot a full-hlutidcd Presbyterian church sell lenient, the suppression oT lav preach¬ 
ing and the end 10 'deration of sens In the famous 'City Remonstranec’ [A humhlr 
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the remonstrances and granted their petitions; and you may observe 
what answer they have given to their last petition for raising of horse, 
etc. (rhe tendency whereof may be of very dangerous consequence if 
well weighed). Which is thus: ‘Mr Speaker by command of the House, 
expressed unto them the true sense the House has of their constant 
good affections to this parliament, and that no alterations whatsoever 
can work any change in their duty and love; for which he is to give 
them the heartiest thanks of this house.’' 

I could enlarge myself hut I affect brevity, and the judicious and 
considerate reader may enlarge himself in his own thoughts, well 
weighing the matter in the said remonstrances and petitions; and upon 
due consideration may judge whether their petitions, or the petitions 
burnt, vilified, and disgraced, deserve most thanks or tend most to 
the safety of the parliament and commonwealth - and will henceforth 
conclude that, as there is little good to be hoped for from such parlia¬ 
ments as need to be petitioned, so there is none at all to be expected 
from those that burn such petitions as these. 

If the endeavours of good commonwealthsmen in rhe House could 
have prevailed, these petitions had not been burnt noT the petitioners 
abused. But the sons of Zeruiah" 1 were too strong for them - that is to 
say. the malignants, and delinquents, the lawyers (some few excepted), 
the monopolising merchants, the sons and servants of the Lords. All 
these joining together over-voted them about sixteen voices. But God 
in lime, will, we trust, deliver the people of this nation from rheir 
deceit and malice, and therefore let us not sorrow as men without hope, 
nor be discouraged, but go on and persist for the just liberties of Eng¬ 
land. A word to the wise is sufficient. Farewell. 


remonstrance and yetmon) of 26 May 164ft they further asked that the ling's powers be 
preserved, that the City be giver had itincnjl ut its own militia - in rhe hands i>t 
Independents since 1644 - and that no-one disaffected wilh Presbyterianism should be 
employed by the government On ty December 1646 tile Common Council forwarded 
a further citizens' petition to the Commons accompanying 11 with a shorter one of its 
own, which added 10 alt this ihat they wanted the New Model abolished as a stronghold 
ol sectaries, and reiterated the demand for control of the London militia. Its tone 
angered many patliamcntattans, but no action -was taken against the petitioners 
During the winter and spring of 1646-7 parliament had mated in a Presbyterian direc¬ 
tion. On 17 January 1647 the City was empowered, following rhe petition of December 
1646, 10 raise a troop of horse; in April and Mar control of the I.ondon militia was 
given to the City and the City’s purge of Independent members of the militia committee 
was confirmed by parliament. 

The warrior sons of a warrior lather, set z bamuel especially. 
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}iy a well-wisher to truth and peace 

Printed in the year 1647 

To the right honourable and supreme authority of this natten, ike commons 
in parliament assembled. The humble petition of many thousands, earnestly 
desiring the glory "J God. the freedom of the < ommonrrealth. and the peace 
of all men''' 

Shows. 

I hat as no government is more just in the constitution than that of 
parliaments - haung its foundation in the free choice of the people — 
and as the end oi all government is the safety and freedom of the 
governed, even so the people of this nation in all times have manifested 
most hearts al leu ion unto parliaments as the most proper remed} of 
their grievances. Yet such ha\c been the wicked policies of those who 
from time to time have endeavoured to bring this nation into bondage 
that they have in all times, cither by the disuse or abuse of parliaments, 
deprived the people of their hopes. For testimony whereof the late 
times foregoing this parliament wi)) sadly witness when it was not only 
made a crime to mention a parliament, but cirhcr the pretended nega¬ 
tive voice(the must destructive to freedom) or a speedy dissolution 21 
blasted the fruit and benefit thereof, whilst the whole land was over¬ 
spread with all kinds of oppression and tyranny exrcnding both to soul 
ami body; and that in so rooted and settled a wav that the complaints 
ol the people in general witnessed that they would have given anything 
in rhe world for one six months' freedom of parliament. Which has 
been since evidenced in their instant and constant readiness of assist¬ 
ance to this present parliament, exceeding the records of all former 
ages, and wherein God has blessed them with their first desires, making 
this parliament the most absolute and free of any parliament that ever 
was, and enabling it with power sufficient to deliver the whole nation 
from all kinds of oppressions and grievances, though of never so long 
continuance, and to make it the most absolute and free nation in the 
world. 

"• Tills is tilt 'Large Pcuiiuii' 

The power of the- king to veto hills proposed in h:m bv the two Houses, and so pre- 

The Xing's prerogative included the rights m call, prorogue and dissolve parliaments 
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And ii is most thankfully acknowledged that ye have in order to 
the freedom ol the people suppressed the High Commission, Star 
Chamber and Council Table, 52 called home the banished, delivered 
such as vs ere imprisoned for matters of conscience, and brought 
some delinquents to deserved punishment; 25 that ye have suppressed 
the bishops and popish lords, 24 abolished episcopacy and that kind 
of prclanc persecuting government; chat ye have taken away ship- 
money, 24 and all the new illegal patents. Whereby the hearts of all 
the well-affected were enlarged and filled with a confident hope that 
they should have seen long ere this a complete removal of all 
grievances, and the whole people delivered from all oppressions over 
soul or body. Out such is our misery, that after the expense of so 
much precious time, of blood, and treasure, and the ruin of so manv 
Thousands of honest families in recovering our liberties, we still find 
this nation oppressed with grievances of the same destructive nature 
as formcrlv, though under other notions; and which are so much 
the more grievous unto us because thev are inflicted in the verv 
time ol this present parliament - under God, the hope of the 
oppressed For. as then all the men and women in England were 
made liable to the summons, attachments, sentences and imprison¬ 
ments of the lords of the Council Board, so we find by woeful 
experience and sufferings of many particular persons that the present 
I.ords do assume and exercise the same power than which nothing 
is, or can be, more repugnant and destructive to the commons' just 
liberties. \s the unjust power of Star Chamber was exercised in 
compelling of men and women to answer to interrogatories tending 
to accuse themselves and others, so is the same now frequently- 
practised upon divers persons - even your cordial friends, that have 
been, anJ still arc, punished fnr refusing to answer to questions 
against themselves and nearest relations. 


All abolished bs statutes >f juls itsy i 

21 Al the L-a line of the Lone Parliament in November 1640 manv sectarians returned fron 



Bishops acre removed from the I nrds in February 164), though the order was nor 
abolished until October 1646. Caihotie peers eHcuiivclv lost rhea votes in November 
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As then the great oppression <it the High Commission ^ 1 was most 
evident in molesting of godly peaceable people for non-conformity or 
different opinion and practice in religion - judging all who were con¬ 
trary-minded to themscUes to be heretics, sectaries, schismatic., 
seditious, faetiims, enemies to the state, and the like; and under great 
penalties forbidding all persons nor licensed by them to preach or pub¬ 
lish the gospel - even so now at this day, the very same if not greater 
molestations are set on foot and violently prosecuted by the instigation 
of a clergy no more infallible than the former: to the extreme discour¬ 
agement ar.d affliction ol many thousands of your faithful adherents, 
who arc not satisfied that controversies in religion can be trusted to rhe 
compulsive regulation of any, and after the bishops were suppressed, 
did hope never co have seen such a power assumed bv anv in this nation 

And although all new illegal patents are by you abolished, yet ilie- 
oppressive monopoly of Merchant Adventurers and others do still 
remain to the great abridgement of the liberties of the people and to 
the extreme prejudice of all such industrious people as denend on 
clothing or ocher woollen manufacture (it being the staple commodits 
of rhis nation), and to the great discouragement and disadvantage of 
all sorts of tradesmen, seafaring men, and hindrance of shipping and 
navigation. Also the old tedious and chargeable way of deciding WJiurn- 
versies or suits in law is continued to this day, to the extreme vexation 
and utter undoing of multitudes oflamilies: a grievance as great and as 
palpable as any in the world. Likewise that old but most unequal pun¬ 
ishment of malefactors is still continued, whereby men’s lives and lib¬ 
erties are as liable to the law, and corporal pains as much inflicted for 
small as for great offences, and that most unjustly upon the testitnom 
of one witness contrary both to the law of God and common equity, 
a grievance very great hut little regarded Also tithes and other enforced 
maintenance are still continued, though there be no ground for either 
under the gospel and though the same have occasioned multitudes of 
suits, quarrels, and debates, both in former and later times .' 7 In like 

" The supreme court .n church matters, deeply implicated in attacks on Puritans, inclvtl- 
inj Lilburnc I Ac the Star Chamber, us judges questioned the accused directly, and 

Thus, they argued, forced to cnnrfcmn thcrasdus. which God's command in preserve 
themselves forbade, or to endanger others, which was similarly forbidden- 
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manner, multitudes of poor distressed prisoners for debt lie still unre¬ 
garded in a most miserable and woeful condition throughout the land, 
to the great reproach of this nation. Likewise prison-keepers or gaolers 
arc as presumptuous as ever they were both in receiving and detaining 
of prisoners illegally committed; as cruel and inhumane to all, especially 
to such as are well-affected; as oppressive and extorting in their fees. 
And they are attended with under-officers of such vile and unChristian 
demeanour as is most abominable. Also thousands of men and women 
arc still (as formerly) permitted to live in beggary and wickedness all 
their life long and to breed 28 their children to the same idle and vicious 
course of life, and no effectual means used to reclaim either or to reduce 
them to any virtue or industry. 

And last, as those who found themselves aggrieved formerly at the 
burdens and oppressions of those times - that did not conform to the 
church-government then established, refused to pay ship-money, or 
yield obedience to unjust patents - were reviled and reproached with 
nicknames of 'Puritans’, ‘heretics', 'schismatics’, ‘sectaries’, or were 
termed 'factious' or 'seditious', ‘men of turbulent spirits, despisers of 
government’, and 'disturbers of the public peace'; even so is it at this 
day in all respects, with those who show any sensibility of the fore- 
recited grievances, or move in any manner or measure for remedy 
thereof, all the reproaches, evils, and mischiefs that can be devised are 
thought too few or too little to be laid upon them, as ‘roundheads', 
‘sectaries', “independents', ‘heretics’, ‘schismatics', ‘factious’, 
'seditious', ‘rebellious', ‘disturbers of the public peace’, ‘destroyers of 
all civil relation, and subordinations’. Yea, and beyond what was for¬ 
merly, non-conformity is now judged a sufficient cause to disable any 
person (though of known fidelity) from bearing any office of trust in 
the commonwealth , 20 whilst neuters, malignants and disaffected are 
admitted and continued.’'’ And though it be not now made a crime to 
mention a parliament, yet is it little less to mention the supreme power 
of this honourable House .’ 1 


breed - bring up 

In February and March 1647, following rhe citizens' and corporations' pitas and with 
an eye m rhe demands 01 the Scuts, there were mints in both Houses to remove from 
civil and military office those who refusal to rale the Solemn League and Covenant 
anil to conform to Presbyterian church government 

Neuters are ihiue who stand tor neither ting nor parliament, ‘malignants’ arc royalism, 

‘disaffected’ arc proto-rovalist Presbyterians eager fur a settlement 

That the petition w-as addressed to ‘rhe supreme authority of this nation, the Commons 
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So that in ill these respects this nation remains in a vers sad and 
disconsolate condition and the more, because it is thus with us after 
so long a session of so powerful and so free a parliament, and which 
has been so made and maintained l>y the abundant love and liberal 
effusion of the blood of the people. 

And therefore, knowing no danger nor thralldom like unto our being 
left in this most sad condition by this parliament, and observing that 
ye are now drawing the great and weighty affairs of this nation to some 
kind of conclusion, and fearing that ve may ere long be obstructed by 
something equally evil to a negative voice, and that ye may he induced 
to lay by that strength which (under God) has hitherto made you 
powerful to all good works;whilst we hate vet time to hope, and ye 
power to help, and lest by our silence we might be guiltv of that rum 
and slavery which without your speedy help is like to fall upon us, 
yourselves and the whole nanon, we have presumed to spread our cause 
thus plainly and largely before you; and do most earnestly entreat that 
ye will stir up your affections to a zealous love and tender regard of 
the people who have chosen and trusted you, and that ye will seriously 
consider that the end of their trust was freedom and deliverance from 
all kind of grievances and oppressions. 

i. And that therefore in the first place, ye will he exceeding careful to 
preserve your just authority from all prejudices of a negative voice in 
any person or persons whomsoever which may disable you from making 
that happy return unto the people which they justly expect, and that 
ye will not be induced to lay by your strength until ye have satisfied 
your understandings in the undoubted security of yourselves and of 
those who have voluntarily and faithfully adhered unro you in all your 
extremities and until yc have secured and settled the commonwealth in 
solid peace and true freedom, which is the end of the primitive insti¬ 
tution of all governments. 

2 .1 hat ye will lake off all sentences, lines, and imprisonments imposed 
on commoners, by any whomsoever, without due course of law or 
judgement of their equals, and give due reparations to all those who 
have been so injuriously dealt withal; and for preventing the like lor 
time to come, that yc will enact all such arbitrary proceedings to be 
capital crimes. 

I e. induced to iuppori plans l<> iknlish the New Model, as Dcn/i' Hollos. Sir Philip 

Staplc-ror and other Pristivitran leaders in parliament were setting oul to do, nut 
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V rh.il vc will permit no authoritv vvhatxoev er ro compel anv person 
or persons to answer ro questions against them-clvcs or nearest 
relations, except in cases of private interest between parts anJ parte in 
a legal way, anil to release ail such as suffer by imprisonment or other- 

4. I hat all statutes, oaths, arid covenants may be repealed so far as the) 
tend, or may be construed, to the tnolestarion and ensnaring of 
religious, peaceable, well-affected people lor non conformilv or differ¬ 
ent opnron or practice in religion." 

s I hat no man, fur preaching or publishing his opinion in religion in 
a peaceable was. may he punished or persecuted as heretical by judges - 
that are not infallible but may be mistaken as well as other men in Their 
judgements - k-st upon pretence of suppressing errors, sects, or 
schisms, the must necessary truths and sincere professors thereof may 
he suppressed, as upon the like pretence it has been in all ages. 

6. I hat ve will, lor the encouragement of industrious people, dissolve 
that old oppressive company of Merchant Adventurers and the like, 
and prevent all such others by great penalties, torever. 

7 I hat ye will settle a just, speedy, plain and unburdensome wav for 
deciding of controversies and suits in law, and reduce all laws to the 
nearest agreement with Christianity, and publish rhem in the English 
tongue; and that all processes and proceedings therein may be true, and 
also in English, and in the most usual character of writing, without any 
abbreviations, that each one who can read may the better understand 
their men affairs; and that the duty 0) all judges, officers and practisers 
in the law, and Ol all magistrates and officers in the commonwealth 
may he prescribed and their fees limited, under strict penalties, and 
published in print to the view and knowledge of all men: by which just 
and equitable moans this nation shall be forever freed of an oppression 
more burdensome and troublesome than all the oppressions hitherto by 
this parliament removed. 

8. i hat the life of no person may be taken away but under the testi¬ 
mony of two witnesses at least, of honest conversation; and that in an 
equitable way ye will proportion punishments to offences: that so no 
man s life may be taken, his body punished, nor his estate forfeited, 
but upon such weighty and considerable causes as justly deserve such 

Parliament s insistence late m 1(144 on the taking ol the Solemn League and Qivenant 
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punishments; and that all prisoners mat have a speedy trial, that rhev 
be neither starved nor theiT families ruined b\ long and lingering 
imprisonment, and that imprisonment may be used only tor sate cus¬ 
tody until rime ol trial, and not as a punishment for offences. 

9. That tithes and all other enforced maintenance mav be forever abol¬ 
ished and nothing in place theteol imposed, but that all ministers mav 
be paid onlv by those who voluntarily chose rhem and contract with 
them for their labours. 

to. 1 hat ye will take some speedy and effectual course to relieve all 
such prisoners for debt as are altogether unable to pav, that thev mat 
not perish in prison through the hard-hcartedness of their creditors, 
and that all such as have any estates may be enforced to make pavmcnt 
accordingly and not shelter themselves in prison to defraud their eredi 

it. That none may be prison-keepers but such as are of approved 
honesty, and that they may be prohibited under great penalties to 
receive or detain any person or persons without lawful warrant; that 
their usage of pnsoners may be with gentleness and civility , then fees 
moderate and certain, and that they may give security for the good 
behaviour of their undcr-officers. 

12. That yc will provide some powerful means to keep men, women, 
and children from begging and wickedness, that this nation may be no 
longer a shame to Christianity therein. 

id. That ye will restrain and discountenance the malice and impudence 
of impious persons in their reviling and reproaching the well-affccted 
with the ignominious titles of round-heads, factious, seditious and the 
like, whereby your real friends have been a long time, and still are, 
exceedingly wronged, discouraged, and made obnoxious to rude ami 
profane people; and that ye will not exclude any of approved fidelity 
from bearing office of trust in the commonwealth for non-conformity: 
rather neuters, and such as manifest disaffection or opposition to 
common freedom - the admission and continuation of such being the 
chief cause of all our grievances. 

These remedies, or what other shall seem more effectual to your 
grave wisdoms, wc humbly pray may be speedily applied; and in doing 
thereof ye will be confident of the assistance of your petitioners and of 
all considerate well-minded people to the uttermost of their best abili¬ 
ties, against all opposition whatsoever, looking upon ourselves as more 
concerned now at last to make a good end than at the first to have made 
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a £00(1 beginning For what shall it profit us, or what remedy can we 
expect, if now after so great troubles and miseries this nation should 
be left by this parliament in so great a thraldom, both of body, mind, 
and estate 1 

Wc beseech you therefore that with all your might whi.st ye have 
time, freedom and power, so effectively to fulfil the true end of parlia¬ 
ments in delivering rhis nation from these and all orher grievances, that 
none may presume or dare to introduce the like forever. 

And we trust that God of your good success will manifest the sin¬ 
cerity of our intentions herein, and that our humble desires are such as 
tend nor only to our own particular blit to the genera! good of the 
commonwealth, and proper Iot this honourable House to grant, without 
which this nation cannot be safe or happy. And that He will bless you 
with true Christian fortitude, suitable to the trust and greatness of the 
work ve have undertaken, and make the memory of this parliament 
blessed to all succeeding generations, 

Shall ever be the praver of vour humble petitioners. 


To the right honourable, the commons 0/ England assembled in parliament. 
I he humble petttion vj divers u>eU-alftited citizens'' 

Shows, 

That as the oppressions of this nation in times fore-going rhis 
parliament were so numerous and burdensome as will never be 
forgotten, so were the hopes of our deliverance by rhis parliament 
exceeding great and full of confidence, which, as rhey were strength¬ 
ened by many acts of yours in the beginning, especially towards 
conscientious people without respect unto their judgements or opi¬ 
nions, so did the gratitude of well-minded people exceed all pre¬ 
cedent or example, sparing neither estates, limbs, liberties, or lives, 
to make good the authority of this honourable House as the foun¬ 
dation and root of all just freedom. And although we many times 
observed to our grief some proceedings holding resemblance rather 
with our former bondage than with chat just freedom we expected, 
yet did we impute the same to the troublesomencss of the times of 
war, patiently and silently passing them over, as undoubtedly hoping 

“ This is (he petition preunlly presemej on jo March, enclosing the certificate. 
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a perfect remedy so soon us the wars were ended. But perceiving 
our expectations altogether frustrate, we conceived ourselves bound 
in conscience and m dutv to God to set before you the general 
grievances of the commonwealth ar| d the earnest desires of ingen¬ 
ious 1 ' well-minded people; and tor that end did engage in promoting 
the petition in question in the usual and approved way of gathering 
subscriptions, with full intention to present the same to this honour¬ 
able House so soon as it should be in readiness. But as it appears, 
a copy thereof was unduly obtained and tendered to this honourable 
House under the notion of a dangerous and seditious paper. Where¬ 
upon this House was pleased to order the petition to the committee 
whereof Colonel Leigh is chairman, and Mr Lambc, at whose house 
it was said to be found, to be there examined •concerning rhe same. 

Whereupon your petitioners conceived it their duty tu own and 
avouch the said petition; and for that end in a peaceable manner 
attended that committee with this humble certificate hereunto 
anne.vcJ to be olfered to their wisdoms as opportunity should be 
ministered. But through some small miscarriage of some few persons 
(for w hich your petitioners were much grieved) your committee took 
so sudden and high displeasure as tn command vour petitioners ro 
withdraw, threatening to remove them with a guard before they had 
tunc to turn themselves. 

Whereupon your petitioners caused the certificate to be publicly 
read in the Court of Requests to take the sense and allowance of 
many persons who had not before seen the same, with intent still 
to present it, which though endeavoured to the utmost, was absol¬ 
utely refused to be received, but to our astonishment, occasion was 
taken against our friend that read rhe sane, so far as that ho 
stands a prisoner to that committee. And much harsh language, wfith 
threatenings and provocations issued from some of the committee 
towards some other of our friends, purposely (as we verily believe) 
to get some advantage to present us odiogs ti> this honourable House, 
whose persons and authority has been as dear in our esteem as our 
very lives. And therefore we have just cause to complain to this 
honourable House. 

i. Of unjust usage from those that endeavoured ro interrupt the 
gathering of hands in a peaceable wav or to possess this honourable 
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House with evil suggestions eonccrning the intention and purpose 
of the said petition 

2. ()l hard measure fron' vour committee in the particulars forenien- 
tioned, contrary to what we have deserved - or should have found 
in former times. 

Nevertheless, our liberties to promote petitions to this honourable 
House are so essential to our freedom (our condition without the 
same being absolute slavery), and our hope of justice from this 
honourable House so great ill protecting us therein, that we are not 
discouraged by what has passed, but in confidence thereof do humbly 
entrea” 

First, that ye will be pleased to declare our freedom to promote, 
and vour readiness to receive, the said petition, which we cannot 
but still look upon as tending the general good of this nation. 

Secondly, that our friends may lie enlarged, and that ye will 
discountenance the officiousness of such over-busy informers as have 
disturbed the just progress of that petition. 

We are not ignorant that wc have been and are like to he represented 
unto you as heretics, schismatics, sectaries, seditious persons and 
enemies to civil-government, and the like; hut our said petition is suf¬ 
ficient to stop the mouths of such calumniators and declare us to be 
not only solicitors for our own particulars but for the general good of 
the commonwealth, and will minister a just occasion to suspect the 
designs of those that so frequently asperse us. though their pretences 
be never so specious. And wc trust your wisdoms will timcously™ dis¬ 
cover and prevent any evil intended against us. 

And whereas Major Tulidah stands committed by order of this 
honourable House for some conceived misbehaviour towards some 
members of your said committee, we humbly entreat that he may be 
forthwith called to your bar and be permitted to answer for himself, 
and that witnesses also may be heard on his behalf; that so this honour¬ 
able House may be rightly and fully informed concerning his cause and 
the demeanour of those members; the sudden imprisonment of our 
friends being very grievous unto us 

And your petitions shall pray. 

To the honourable committee of parliament sitting in the Queen's Court at 
Westminster, Colonel !.etgh being chairman' 7 
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The humble certificate of'divers persons interesred in and avouching 
the petition lately referred to this committee by the right honourable 
House of Commons Humble certifying that the petition (entitled The 
humble petition uf many thousands. earnestly destring the glory oj Cod, the 
freedom at the commoniveullh. and the peaer of all men. and directed to the 
right honourable, and supreme authority of this nattnn, the Commons 
assembled in pwliament) is no scandalous or seditious paper (as has been 
unjustly suggested) but a real petition, subscribed, and to be sub¬ 
scribed. by none but constant, cordial friends tn parliament and com¬ 
monwealth, and to be presented to that honourable House with all 
possible speed as an especial means to procure the universal good of 
rhis long enthralled and distracted nation; and we trust this honourable 
committee will in no measure dishearten the people from presenting 
their humble considerations, reasons, and petitions to those whom they 
have chosen (there being no other due and legal way wherein those that 
are aggrieved can find redress) hut that rather you will be pleased to 
give all encouragement therein. In assured hope whereof, wc shall pray. 


To the right honourable, the commons of England assembled in parliament. 
The humble petition of divers well-affected people in and about the City of 
London .'’ 1 

Shows, 

That as the authority of this honourable House is entrusted b' the 
people for remedy of their grievances, so has it been their accustomed 
and undoubted liberty in a peaceable manner ro present unto this 
House whatsoever they deemed to be particular or general grievances. 
And as ye gave encouragement unto others in the use of this just lib¬ 
erty - reproving such as endeavoured to obstruct the peaceable promot¬ 
ing of petitions - so did we verily hope to have found the like counten¬ 
ance and protection in promoting our Large Petition. But no sooner 
was the promoting thereof discovered by Mr Glynn, Recorder, as is 
commonly reported, than he hastily and untimely brought it into this 
House, exclaiming against it as a most dangerous and sedirious paper; 
and shortly after the Common Council in like manner prejudged it as 
guilty of danger and sedition, though both without any grounds or 
reasons affixed that we know of. 


* This is lh< mo 


Va]w\n speaks of in ilic preface 
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And as the work of Mr Recorder was chc occasion (as we conceive) 
fit ail >nquir\ after ihe promoters, so also of the hard measure we found 
at Colonel Leigh’s Committee, where occasion was suddenly taken to 
threaten our removal by a guard, to imprison Nicholas Tew. one of rhe 
petitioners, the rest being reviled wirh odious titles of factious and 
seditious sectaries, and Major Tulidah another of the petitioners, no! 
only reviled and reproached as ihe rest, but violently hauled, and most 
boisterously used by Sir Philip Stapleton and Colonel Holies, who 
made offer as if they would draw their swords upon the petitioners - 
and Sir Walter F.rlc/' lifting up his cane iri a most threatening manner, 
took another by the shoulder: all which is ready to be certified In¬ 
sufficient witnesses, and which we do verily believe was done purposely 
out of their hatred to the matter of the petition, to render us as a 
turbulent people to this honourable House, to beget a dislike of our 
petition, and to Irustratc our endeavours in promoting thereof. 

Unto which their misinformation of this honourable House, as we 
have cause to suspect, may he imputed the occasion of the sudden 
imprisonment of Major Tulidah without hearing of him, and our so 
long and tedious attendance for answer to our last petition and certifi¬ 
cate, and the misapprehension of this honourable House of our desires 
in that petition. For we did not desire (as your answer imports) that 
this House should declare their liking or disliking of our Large Petition 
(being not then promoted nor presented by us) but that you would be 
pleased to vindicate our liberty in promote that petition, notwithstanding 
the hard measure wc had found and the aspersions cast upon it; to 
release the party imprisoned by rhe committee (meaning Nicholas 
Tew), to discountenance those rhat obstructed the gathering of sub¬ 
scriptions; to call Major Tulidah to your hat and to hear witnesses on 
his behalf, that so yc might also be rightly informed, as of his cause, so 
of the demeanour of some members of that committee. 

Now forasmuch as the more we consider the general grievances of 
the commonwealth the greater cause we still find of promoting the 
Large Petition, as not discerning anything of danger therein except to 
some corruptions yet remaining, nor nf sedition except as before this 
parliament it be in some men’s esteems seditious to move - though in 
the most peaceable manner - for remedy of the most palpable griev 
ances. And lorasmuch as we arc hopeful this honourable Elou.se will in 

1 hc« men (wc PP iOi an.l 204] wen the IciKtmg Pn.shvterivn \tPs 
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due time have good use thereof for discovery of such as art engaged 
either directly or by relations in those corruptions for removal whereof 
the petition is intended, and not knowing for what end so great an 
effusion ol the blood of the people has been mack except to procure at 
the least the particulars desired in that petition; and that we might 
know ourselves so :ar at least to be free men and not slaves as to be at 
liberty to promote pennons in a peaceable way, to he judges of the 
matter rhereof and tor our time of presenting them to this honourable 
House, without let or circumvention, we liumbh entreat that you will 
be pleased: 

i 1 o weigh in equal balance the carriage of Mr Recorder and that of 
the Common Council in this weighty cause ol prejudging petitions; and 
to deal with them as the cause deserves. 

2. Tn consider of how evil consequence it is for your committees to 
assume a power of imprisoning men’s persons without vour com¬ 
mission, and that ye will nut pass over this in this committee. 

L To receive rhe testimonies concerning Sir Philip Stapleton, Colonel 
Hoiks and Sir Walter Erie, and to deal with them according to rhe ill 
consequence of their violent demeanour and misinformation of this 
honourable House, tending to no less than the obstruction of petitions 
the greatest mischief that can befall j people in time of parliament. 

4. I hat Nicholas Tew may be wholly enlarged, and that no man may 
henceforth he committed by an arbitrary power, as he at the first was, 
nor without cause showed, though In lawful authorin' 

>• That ye will as vet suspend your sense of our Large Petition until 
such time as the petitioners shall judge it fit to present the same as a 
petition unto your wisdoms. 

And as in duty bound, we shall pnv etc. 


To the righl honourable the t ommons of f.nfiand unembleh in purluimoit. 
The humble pentuin of many thou>u»Js of ivell-ufjcctcd people'" 

Shows. 

That having seriously considered what an uncontrolled liberty has gen¬ 
erally been taken publicly to reproach and nuke odious persons of emi¬ 
nent and constant good affection to parliament and commonwealth. 
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how prevalent endeavours have been to withhold >ucb from beany 

chosen into places ol trust or counsel, how easy to molest or yet them 
into prisons, how cvccedinglv liable to misconstruction their motions 
and petitions m behalf ol the public have lately been; when we consider 
wh-ai prudgings and repinii'ifis have sinistrously 4 been begotten against 
your most taithtul and successful army, what arts and devices to pro¬ 
voke you against them and to make you jealous of them, what hard 
measure some <vt them, both officers and soldiers, hive found in div ers 
respects m sundry places, when we consider what change of late has 
importunately though causelessly ) beer, procured of the committee of 
militia in the city ol 1 .ondon, and how that new committee has already 
begun to remove from command in the trained bands and auxiliaries 
persons not to be suspected of disaffection or neutrality but such as 
have been most zealous in promoting the safety of parliament and citv, 
when we consider how full of armies our neighbour countries are round 
about us, and what tbreatenmgs of foreign forces - when we consider 
these things 42 we are even astonished with grief, as not able to fret 
ourselves from apprehensions of eminent danger, but are strongly 
induced to fear some evil intentions of some desperate and wilful per¬ 
sons, yet powerfully working, to blast the just ends of this parliament 
and re-embroil this late bleeding and much-wasted nation in more viol¬ 
ent wars, distempers and miseries. 

And as our earnest desires of the quiet and safety of the common¬ 
wealth have necessitated these our most sad observations, so are we 
constrained to believe that so dangerous an alteration could not so gen¬ 
erally have appeared hut that there is some great alteration befallen 
both in counsels and authorities throughout the land which we verily 
conceive arises from no other cause but from the treacherous policy of 
enemies and weakness of friends in choosing such thereinto, as having 
been unfit for those employments: some whereof (as is credibly 
reported) having served the enemy in arms; some with monies, horse, 
ammunition, or by intelligence: some in commissions of array; some 
manifesting constant malignity ;n their actions, speeches or standing 
neuters in times of greatest trial; some culpable of notorious crimes; 
others lying under heavy accusations; some that are under age, or such 
who are at present engaged in such courses as in the beginning of this 
parliament were esteemed monopolies. 
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Now mai 11 please this honourable House, if such as these should 
remain, or mas have privily crept into tour counsels or authorities (a"- 
bv the forfeited considerations we humbly conceive cannot but he 
judged), what can possibly be expected by those who have been most 
active and faithful in your service, but utter ruin or the worst of bontl- 

Kor prevention whereof, and of those dangers, wars and troubles that 
are generally fearer., wc are constrained earnestlv to entreat: 
i. Thai you will be pleased insranrlv ro appoint a committee of such 
worth) members of this honourable House as have manifested most 
sincere affections to the well-affected, and ro authorise them to make 
speedy and strict inquiry alter all such as arc possessed of places of 
counsel, triisi, authority or command, who according to law, ordinance, 
reason, nr salety, ought not to be admitted; and that all persons, with 
out exception, may be permitted and encouraged to bring in accu¬ 
sations, witnesses, or testimonies for the more speeds perfecting of the 
work, and Lhai you will forthwith exclude all such our of all offices id' 
counsel, trust, authority, or command, against whom sufficient cause 
shall be proved, without which we cannot see how it is possible for the 
well affected to Ine either in peace or salety. 

2 Thai you will countenance, protect, and succour the cordial well- 
affected in all places according to their several cases and conditions, 
especially in their addresses with petitions. 

3- That you widi be pleased to condescend unto all the )ust and reason 
able desires of your commanders, officers and soldiers, bv whose cour 
age and faithfulness so great services have been performed, and severely 
to punish all such as have any way sought to alienate vou from them. 

4 I hai the miliria ol London may be returned to the custody and 
disposing of those persons of whose faithfulness and wisdom in manag¬ 
ing thereof you have had great experience; and that none may be put 
out of command in the trained bands or auxiliaries who have been and 
are of known good affection to the commonw ealth. 

All which wc humbly entreat mav be speedilv and effectually 
accomplished, according ro the great necessity and exigency of these 
distracted times; and as in dutv bound, wc shall prav. etc 
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An agreement of the people for a firm and 
present peace upon grounds of common right 
and freedom, as it was proposed by the agents 
of the five regiments of horse, and since by the 
general approbation of the army offered to the 
joint concurrence of all the free commons 
of England 


The names oi the regimenrs which have already appeared for the ease 
oi the Case oj the army truly stated, and for ihis present Agreement, 1 


(Of Hnrsr) 

i. The General's Regiment. 
i. The Life Guard. 

3. The Lieutenant-General's Regiment. 

4. The Commissary-General's Regiment. 

5. Colonel Whallcv's Regiment 
b. Colonel Rich's Regiment 


Ovncr.il I-airUs had pm the Ccv »/ th, .may before the Creneral f.yuru.il of the Arm, 
im 1 October tr hid brer greeted with h w-.n Inv hs t wot,iv,11 ,ril Ircton. who probable 
Mispet’tcd the hands ot Henr> Marten anel I'horuas Rainbnrougli - dangerous Indepen- 
dem MR radicals - ui it, ind who were anyway ar the tine trying to reach an jcciimmo- 
daiion with the ktni{ and could not haw approved ol n- anti-monarchical overtones. ti 
was repudiated hi the accredited agitators of die Army, refused a reading, and sour to 
a committee which wav io prepare a vindication of the Arms anti, presumably, to 
prepare Ictral vharces apinsi the new agents’ who had prepared it But it toon became 
rcttulm agents Mippnr'cc the pamphlet, and it also emerged that Charles 
h the Slots behind (.romwcll's back; vn ihe committee decided lo send 
Jlors Uilliam Sevliv, \\ tliam Alien and Nicholas l.ockver tscc pp 202 
and 211) lo present the new agents with Jn acomini nf the Army’: obiections in 
wh.it ihey had put their hands pa, and to inviii them 'in a friendly way' t„ come and 
divenss rhem Ihis Ijs’innmj iv tlie new afrents' atiswet Approved bv the new agents 
r meeting anemlid by John AAildman, r cjvilun anc a lawvcr l.tml 

I, ilujutth \Vildnian. l.ilburnc and Overton very likelv had hands 
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Colonel Fleetwood's Regiment 
ft. Colonel Harrison’s Regiment. 
q. Colonel Tvoxi Icon's Regiment 

■:()/ Fn„u 

i The General’s Repiment. 

z. Colonel Sir Hardress Waller's Repiment. 

t. Colonel Lambert's Regiment. 

4. Clolonel Rainsborouah'x Regiment 
=; Colonel Overton's Regiment. 

<>. Colonel I.ilburnc’s Regiment. 

7 Colonel Banter’s Regiment 

Anno Domini 1647 


In .Agreement of the people /or a ttrm and proem peaic upon trmtnds of 
ummm! tight 

Having In our hie labours and hazards made it appear to the world al 
how high a rate vie value our jum freedom, and (Jod having o' lar 
imitcd our cause as to deliver the enemies thereof into our hands, we 
do now hold ourselves bound in mutual dutv to each other to take the 
best eare we- un lor the future to avoid both the danger of returning 
into a slavish condition and the chargeable remedy of another war For 
vis it cannot he imagined that so m.inv of our countrymen would have 
opposed us 111 this quarrel if thev had understood iheir own good, so 
may wq salclv promise to ourselves that when our common rights and 
liberties shall be cleared, tluir endeavours will lie disappointed that 
seek lo make themselves our masters. Since therefore our former 
oppressions and scarce vet ended troubles have beer occasioned either 
In want of frequent national meetings in council or bv rendering those 
meetings ineffectual, we ate fulh agreed and resolved ru provide that 
hereafter out representatives be neither left lo an uncertainty for rhe 
lime, nor made useless to the ends for which thev arc intended. In 
order whcrcunto we declare. 

1 I hat rhe people ol hngland being at this dav verv unequally distrib¬ 
uted bv counties, cities and boroughs lor the election of their deputies 
ill parliament, ought to be more indifferent!) proportioned according 
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to the number of the inhabitants: the circumstances whereof, for 
number, place, and manner, arc to be set down before the end of this 

1 Thai to present rhe many inconveniences apparently arising from 
rhe long continuance of the same persons in authority, this present 
parliament be dissolved upon rhe las! day of September, which shall be 
in the 'ear of our Lord, 1648 

a 1'hai the people do <»( course choose themselves a parliament once 
in two rears, viz. upon rhe first Thursday in every second March, after 
the mariner as shall be prescribed helbte the end of this parliament, to 
begin tn sit upon the lirst Thursday in April following at Westminster 
or such other place as shall be appointed from time to time by the 
preceding representatives, and to continue rill the last day of September 
then next ensuing, and no longer. 

4. 1 hat the power of this and all future representatives ot this nation 
is inferior onh To rheirs who choose them, and doth extend, without the 
consent or c oncurrence of any other person 01 persons, to the enacting, 
altering, and repealing of laws; to the erecting and abolishing of offices 
and courts; to the appointing, removing, and calling to account magis¬ 
trates and officers ot all degrees, to the making war and peace, to the 
treating with foreign states; and generally, to whatsoever is not 
expressly or impliedly reserved by the represented to themselves. 

Which are as follows- 

1. That matters of religion and the wavs of God's worship arc not at 
all entrusted b\ us to any human power, because therein we cannot 
remit or exceed a tittle of what our consciences dictate to be rhe mind 
i>! God, without wilful sir.. Nevertheless the public way of instructing 
the nation - so 11 be not compulsive - is referred to their discretion 

2 That the matter of impressing and constraining anv of us 10 serve in 
(he wars is against our freedom; and therefore we do not allow it in our 
representatives: rhe rather, because money (rhe sinews of war) being 
always ar their disposal, they can never want numbers of men apt 
enough to engage in any just cause. 

3 I hat after the dissolution of this present parliament, no person be 
at any time questioned for anything said or done in reference to the 
late public differences, otherwise than m execution of the judgements 
ot the present representatives (or House of Commons). 
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4. That m all laws made or to he made, every person may he bound 
alike; and that no tenure, estate, charter, degree, birth, or place do 
confer any exemption from the ordinary course of legal proceedings 
whereunto others are subjected. 

5. That as the laws ought to he equal, so they must be good and not 
evidently destructive to the safety and well-being of the people. 

These things we declare to be our native rights, and therefore are 
agreed and resolved to maintain them with our utmost possibilities 
against all opposition whatsoever, being compelled thereunto, not onlv 
by the examples of our ancestors whose blood was often spent in 
vain for the recovery of their freedoms, suffering themselves through 
fraudulent accommodations to be still deluded of the fruit of their vic¬ 
tories but also by our own woeful experience, who having long 
expected and dearly earned the establishment of these certain rules of 
government, arc yet made to depend for the settlement of our peace 
and freedom upon him 1 that intended our bondage and brought a cruel 


For the nnbie and highly honoured the freeborn people of England, in then 
respeitive counties and division. t. these: 

Dear countrymen and fellow-commoncrs. 

hor vour sakes. our friends, estates and lives have not been dear to us. 
For your safety and freedom wc have eheerfullv endured hard labours 
and run most desperate hazards. And in comparison to vour peace and 
freedom we neither do nor ever shall value our dearest blood; and we 
profess our bowels are and have been troubled and our hearts pained 
within us in seeing and considering that you have been so long bereaved 
of these fruits and ends of all our labours and hazards. We cannot but 
sympathise with you in your miseries and oppressions. It's grief and 
vexation of heart to us to receive your meat or monies whilst you have 
no advantage, nor yet the foundations of your peace and freedom surely- 
laid. And therefore, upon most serious considerations that your princi¬ 
pal righc most essential to your well-being is the clearness, certainty, 
sufficiency and freedom of your power in your representatives in parlia¬ 
ment, and considering that the original of most of your oppressions and 

with increasing!} Ics* oplimism 
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miseries have been either from the obscurity and doubtfulness of the 
power von have committed to your representatives m your elections, 
or from the want of courage in those whom you have betrusted to claim 
and exercise their power (which might probably proceed from their 
uncertainty of your assistance and maintenance of their power); and 
minding that for this right of yours and ours we engaged our lives (for 
the king raised the war against you and your parliament upon this 
ground, that he would not suffer your representatives to provide for 
your peace, safety and freedom that were then in danger, by disposing 
of the militia and otherwise, according to rheir trust); and for the main¬ 
tenance and defence of that power and right of yours, we hazarded all 
that was dear to us. And God has home w itness to the justice of our 

And further minding that the only effectual means to settle a just 
and lasting peace, to obtain remedy for all vout grievances, and to 
prevent future oppressions is the making clear and secure the power 
that you betru.st to yuur representatives in parliament - that they may 
know their trust, in the faithful execution whereof you will assist them. 

Upon all these grounds wc propound your piining with us in the 
agreement herewith sent unro you, char by virtue thereof we may have 
parliaments certainly called and have the time of their sitting and 
ending certain and their power or trust clear and unquestionable, that 
hereafter they may remove your burdens and secure your rights without 
oppositions or obstructions and that the foundations of your peace may 
be so free from uncertainty that there may be no grounds for future 
quarrels or contentions to occasion war and bloodshed. And we desire 
you would consider that as these things wherein wc offer to agree with 
you arc the fruits and ends of the victories which God has given us, so 
the settlement of these are the most absolute means to preserve you 
and your posterity from slavery, oppression, distraction, and trouble. 
I 3 y this, those whom yourselves shall choose shall have power to restore 
you to, and secure you in, all your rights; and they shall be in a capacity 
to taste of subjection as well as rule, and so shall be equally concerned 
with yourselves in all they do. For they must equally suffer with vou 
under any common burdens and partake with vou in any freedoms. 
And by this they shall be disenabled to defraud or wrong you - uhen 
the laws shall bind all alike, without privilege or exemption And bv 
this your consciences shall be free from tyranny and oppression, and 
those occasions of endless strifes and bloody wars shall be perfectly 
removed. Without controversy, by your joining with us in this agree- 
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inent all your particular and common grievances will be redressed 
forthwith without delay. The parliament must then make your relief 
and common good their only study. 

Now because wc arc earnestly desirous of the peace and good of all 
our countrymen — even of those that have opposed us - and would to 
our utmost possibility provide fur perfect peace and freedom and pre¬ 
vent all suits, debates, and contentions that mav happen amongst you 
m relation to the late war, we have therefore inserted it into this agree¬ 
ment that no person shall be questionable lor anything done in relation 
to the late public differences after the dissolution of this present parlia¬ 
ment, further than in execution of their 4 judgement, that thereby all 
may be secure from all sufferings for what they have done, and not 
liable hereafter to be troubled or punished by the judgement of another 
parliament - which may be to their ruii unless this agreement be joined 
in, whereby any acts of indemnity or oblivion shall be made unalterable 
and you and your posterities be secure. 

But if any shall inquire why wc should desire to join in an agreement 
with the people to declare these to be our native rights - and not rather 
petition to the parliament for them the reason is evident. No Act of 
parliament is or can be unalterable, and so cannot be sufficient security 
to save you or us harmless from what another parliament may deter¬ 
mine if it should be corrupted. And besides, parliaments are to receive 
the extent of their power and trust from those that betrust them; and 
therefore the people arc ro declare what their power and trust is - 
which is the intent of this agreement. And it’s to be observed that 
though there has formerly been many Acts of parliament for the calling 
of parliaments every year, yet you have been deprived of them and 
enslaved through want of them. And therefore, both necessity for your 
security in these freedoms that are essential to your well-being, and 
woeful experience of the manifold miseries and distractions that have 
been lengthened out since the war ended through want of such a settle¬ 
ment, require this agreement. And when you and wc shall be joined 
together therein we shall readily join with you ro petition the parlia¬ 
ment - as they are our fellow-commoners equally concerned - to join 
with us. 

And if any shall inquire why we undertake to offer this agreement, 
we must profess we are sensible thar you have beer so often deceived 
with declarations and remonstrances and fed with vain hopes that you 
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have sufficient reason to abandon all confidence in anv persons whatso¬ 
ever from whom you have no other security of their intending your 
freedom than bare declaration. And therefore, as our consciences wit¬ 
ness that in simplicity and integrity of heart we have proposed lately in 
the Case <jj ifit army stated your (rttdon and deliverance from slavery, 
oppression and all burdens, so we desire to give you satisfying assur¬ 
ance thereof by this agreement - whereby the foundations of your free¬ 
doms provided in the Case of the army shall be settled unalterably. And 
we shall as faithfully proceed to - and all other most vigorous actings 
for your good that God shall direct and enable us unto. And though 
the malice of our enemies and such as they delude would blast us by 
scandals, aspersing us with designs of‘anarchy’ and 'community', yet 
we hope the righteous God will, not only by this our present desire of 
setting an equal just government but also by directing us unto all right¬ 
eous undertakings simply for public good, make our uprightness and 
faithfulness to the interest of all our countrymen shire forth so clearly 
that malice itself shall be silenced and confounded We question not 
but the longing expectation of a firm peace will incite you to the most 
Speedy joining in this agreement • in the prosecution whereof, or of 
anything that you shall desire for public good, you may be confident 
you shall never want the assistance of, 

\our most faithful fellow-commoners now in arms for vour service. 
Edmund Bear 

Robert Everard (Lieutenant-General’s Regiment). 

George Garret 

Thomas Beverley (Commissary-General’s Regiment). 

William Pryor 

William Bryan (Colonel Fleetwood’s Regiment). 

Matthew Weale 

William Russell (Colonel Whallei’s Regiment). 

John Dover 

William Hudson (Colonel Rich’s Regiment). 

Agents coming from other regiments unto us have subscribed the 
agreement to be proposed to their respective regiments and you. 
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For our much honoured and truly worthy jcllow-commoners and soldiers, the 
officers and soldiers under command oj his excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax 

Gcnrlemen and fellow soldiers, 

The deep sense of many dangers and mischiefs that may befall you in 
relation to the late war whensoever this parliameni shall end unless 
sufficient prevention be now provided has constrained us to study 
the most absolute and certain means for vour security. And upon most 
serious considerations we judge that no Act of Indemnity can suffic¬ 
iently provide for your quiet, ease, and safety, because - as it has for¬ 
merly been - a corrupt parrv, chosen into rhe next parliament bv your 
enemies’ means may possibly surprise the House and make any Act of 
Indemnitv null,' seeing they cannot fail of the king's assistance and 
concurrence in any such actings against you that conquered him 
And by the same means, your f reedom from impressing also may in 
a short time be taken from you though for the present it should be 
granted." We apprehend no other security by which you shall be saved 
harmless for what you have done in the late war than a mutual agree¬ 
ment between the people and you that no person shall be questioned 
by any authority whatsoever for anything done in relation to rhe lare 
public differences after the dissolution of the present House of Com¬ 
mons. further than in execution of their judgement; and chat your 
native freedom from constraint to serve in war, whether domestic or 
foreign, shall never be subject to the power of parliaments or any 
other. And for this end we propound the agreement that we herewith 
send ro you ro He forthwith subscribed. 

In response in acid largely aeculmg in Xirry demands, parliament had passed ail Orlt- 
nurue oj mdemmr, on 21 May 1647. X standing: committee ot parliament was set up to 
ensure that sohhers and civilians 'not able to defend a sun at common law’ or 'aggrieved' 
at the rcsuliN of \uch a urn (which rhey often were because of hostility ro soldiers in 
the localities) could have their appeals heard ji Westminster. This was a definite 
improvement from the solders point of view' Uni rhe ordinance declared indemnuv for 
only a rurrow range o: actions, ‘done by rhe authority of this present parliament or for 
(he benehl thereof; and though a further ordinance of 7 fune substituted (for soldiers) 
'all euc'h actions, the exigency of war hath necessitated them unto', there was still the 
journey to Westminster In December rhr Xnny “as to begin an unsueutasful campaign 
to persuade parliament to appoint counts committees for indemnity 
C.onsenpTiun by impressment to the military forces, administered bv r the London Militia 
Gimmittcc ard by depute lieutenants and committees in the counties, targeted the 
poor. F.vempl were men land sons nt men) rarrd at (s in goody or £3 in lands, clergy¬ 
men, scholars, students at law or at the universities, esquire?' sons, MPs and peers 
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And because we are confident that ‘in judgement and conscience’ ve 
hazarded your lives for the settlement of such a just and equal govern¬ 
ment that you and jour posterities and all the freeborn people of this 
nation might enjoy justice and freedom; and that you are really sensible 
that the distractions, oppressions and miseries of the nation, and your 
want of your arrears, do proceed from the want of the establishment 
doth of such certain rules of just government and foundations of peace 
as are the price of blood and the expected fruits of all the people's cost, 
therefore in this agreement we have inserted rhe certain rules of equal 
government under which the nation mat enjov all irs rights and free¬ 
doms securely. And as «c doubt nor but your love to the freedom and 
lasting peace ol the yet-distracted country will cause you to join 
together in this agreement 

.So we question nor but every true i.nelishntun that loves the peace 
and freedom of Kngland will concur with uv Anti then vour arrears 
and constant pay (while you continue in arms) wiJI terrain!} be brought 
in, out of the abundant love uf the people to >ou; and then shall the 
mouths of those be stopped that scandalise you and us as endeavouring 
anarchy or to rule by the sword; and then will so firm an union be 
made berween the people and >ou that neither any homebred or foreign 
enemies will dare to disturb our happy peace 

We shall add no more but this; that the knowledge of your union in 
laying this foundation of peace, this agreement, is much longed for by, 

Yours, and the people’s most faithful servants. 

Postscript 

Gentlemen, 

We desire you may understand the reason of our extracting some prin¬ 
ciples of common freedom out ol those many things proposed to you 
in the Case of the army truly stated and drawing them up into the form 
of an agreement It’s chiefly because for these things we first engaged 
against the king. He would not permit the people’s representatives to 
provide for the nation’s safety - by disposing of the militia, and other 
ways, according ro their trust - hut raised a war against them; and we 
engaged for the defence of that power and right of the people in their 
representatives. I herefore these things in the agreement, rhe people 
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arc to claim as their native right and price of their blood, which you 
arc obliged absolutely to procure for them. 

And these being the foundations of freedom, it's necessary that they 
should be settled unalterably, which can be by no means but this agree¬ 
ment with the people. 

And »c cannot but mind* you that the case of the people in all their 
grievances depends upon the setting those principles or rules of equal 
government for a free people; and, were bur this agreement established, 
doubtless all the grievances of the Armv and people would be redressed 
immediately and all things propounded in your Case of the army stated 
to be insisted on, would be forthwith granted. 

Then should the House of Commons have power to help the 
oppressed people, which they are now bereaved of by the chief 
oppressors; and then they shall be equally concerned with you and all 
the people in the settlement of the most perfect freedom - for they shall 
equally suffer with you under ary burdens or partake in any freedom. 

We shall only add that the sum of all the agreement which we here' 
with offer to you is but in order to the fulfilling of our Declaration of 
14 June wherein we promised to the people that we would with nut 
lives vindicate and clear their right and power in their parliaments. 
F.dmnnd Bear 

Robert Everard (Lieutenant General’s Regiment). 

George Garret 

Thomas Beverley (Commissary-General’s Regiment). 

William Prvor 

William Bryan (Colonel Fleetwood’s Regiment). 

Matthew Wealey 

William Russell (Colonel Whallev’s Regiment). 

John Dober 

William Hudson (Colonel Rich’s Regiment). 

Agents coming from other regiments unto us have subscribed the 
agreement to be proposed to their respective regiments and you. 



At the General Council of the Army, Putney, 
29 October 1647 


(The paper called rhe Agreement read. Afterwards the first article read 
by itself; ‘That the people uf England being at this day very unequally 
distributed by counties, cities and boroughs for the election ot their 
deputies m parliament, ought to be more indifferently proportioned 
according to the number of inhabitants . . ') 

Cnmmtssary-General Henry [rdan The exception that lies in it is 
rhis. It is said they ('the people of England etc ’) are to bt distributed 
according to the number of the inhabitants. This docs make ntc think 
that the meaning is that every man that is an inhabitant is to he equally 
considered, and to have an equal voice in the election of the represen¬ 
ted those persons that are for the General Representative. And if 
that be the meaning then 1 have something to say against it. Bur if it 
be only that those people that by the civil const tuition ot this kingdom, 
which is original and fundamental, and beyond which I am sure no 
memorv of record dues go . . 

(-'unttntjtury \i choltn (fowling (interrupting): Not before the Con¬ 
quest.' 

Irelun: But before the Conquest it was so. II it he intended that those 
that by that constitution lhai was hchore the Conquest that has been 
beyond mtmorv, such persons that have been before by that consti¬ 
tution the electors should Vic still the electors. I have no more to say 
against it . . . Iretun then asked whether those men whose hands arc to 
the Agreement, or those that broug.it it, ‘do know so much of the matter 
as to know whether they mean that all that had a former right of elec¬ 
tion are to be electors, or that (hose lhat had nc. right before are to come 

Cotrhng. In rhe time before the Conquest Since the Conquest the 
greatest part of the kingdom was in vassalage. 

Maximilian Petty: We judge that all inhabitants that have not lost 
their birrhright should have an equal voice in elections. 
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Colonel Thomas Ratnhorough: 1 desired that those that had engaged 
in it might be included. For really I think that the poorest he that is in 
England has a life to live as the greatest he; and therefore truly, sir, ! 
think it’s clear that every man that is to live under a government ought 
first by his own consent to put himself under that government, and I 
do think that the poorest man in England is not at all bound in a strict 
sense to that government that he has not had a voice to put himself 
under. And 1 am confident that when 1 have heard the reasons against 
it. something will be said to answer those reasons - insomuch that I 
should doubt whether he was an Englishman or no that should doubt 
ot these things. 

Ireltm: That't the meaning of this 'according to the number of the 
inhabitants' 3 Give me leave to tell you that if you make this the rule, I 
think you must fly for refuge to an absolute natural right and you ivmsr 
deny all civil right; and I am sure it will come to that in the conse¬ 
quence. This. 1 perceive, is pressed as that which is so essential and 
due. the right of the people of this kingdom, and as they are the people 
of this kingdom, distinct and divided from other people; and that we 
must for this right lay aside all other considerations, this is so just, this 
is So due. this is so right to them. And that those that they do thus 
choose must have such a power of binding all, and loosing all. according 
to those limitations This is pressed as so due and so just as it is argued 
that it is an engagement paramount to all others, and you must for it 
lay aside all others, ll’ you have engaged any otherwise you must break 
it. We must so look upon these as rhus held out to us; so it was held 
out by the gentleman that brought it yesterday."’ 

For my pan, I think it is no right at all. I think that no person has 
a right to an interest or share in the disposing or determining of the 
affairs of the kingdom, and in choosing those that shall determine what 
laws we shall be ruled by here no person has a right to this that has 
not a permanent fixed interest in this kingdom, and those persons 

; Robert F.vrrard (see biographies for him am) the other protagonists at Putno) had 
brought the Agreement to headquarters on 27 October Ii hid been approved by the 
agents of the five regiments, b\ other soldiers, by John ft iltlmin and In ‘divers countrv- 
gemlemcn’ Wildman had told the meeting the day before that, "according to the best 
knowledge r have of their apprehensions, rhr; do apprehend that whatever obligation 
is past must afterwards be considered when it is urged whether the tngagemmi be just 

oath itscll . I conceive the first thing is to consider the hnnesty of what is offered. 
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together are properly the represented of this kingdom anti consequently 
are also to make up the representers of this kingdom, who, taken 
together, do comprehend whatsoever is of real or permanent interest in 
the kingdom. And I am sure otherwise 1 cannot tell what any man can 
sat why a foreigner coming in amongst us or as many as will coming 
in amongst us, or by force or otherwise settling themselves here, or at 
least by our permission having a being here - why they should not as 
well lay claim to it as any other. We talk of ‘birthright’. Truly by 
birthright there is thus much claim. Men may justly have by birthright 
(by their very being born in England) that we should nor seclude them 
our of England, that we should not refuse to give them air and place 
and ground and the freedom of the highways and other things to live 
amongst us - not to any man that is born here, though by his birth 
there come nothing at all that is part of the permanent interest of this 
kingdom to him. That I think is due to a man by birth. But that by a 
man’s being born here he shall have a share in that power that shall 
dispose of the lands here, and of all things here, 1 do not think it a 
sufficient ground. 

1 am sure, if we look upon that which is the utmost within any nun’s 
view of what was originally the constitution of this kingdom, upon that 
which is most radical and fundamental, and which if you take away 
there is no man has any land, any goods, or any civil interest, that is 
this: that those that choose the representers for the making of laws by 
which this state and kingdom are to be governed arc the persons who, 
taken together, do comprehend the local interest of this kingdom, that 
is the persons in whom all land lies and those in corporations in whom 
all trading lies. T his is the most fundamental constitution of this king¬ 
dom and that which if you do not allow, you allow none at all. This 
constitution has limited anti determined it that only those shall have 
voices in elections. It is true — as was said by a gentleman near me - 
the meanest man in England ought to have a voice in the election of 
the government he lives under. But oniy if he has some local interest. 
1 say rhis: that those that have the meanest local interest - that man 
that has but forty shillings a year - he has as great voice in the election 
of a knight for the shire as he chat has ten thousand a year or more, if 
he had never so much; and therefore there is that regard had to it. But 
this local interest, still 3 the constitution of this government has had an 
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eve to. And what other government has not an eye to this- It does not 
relate to the interest of the kingdom if it do not lay the foundation of 
the pow er that’s given to the representers in those who have a perma¬ 
nent and a local interest in the kingdom, and who taken all together do 
comprehend the whole interest of the kingdom. There is all the reason 
and justice that can be in this. If 1 will come to live in a kingdom being 
a foreigner to it, or live in a kingdom having no permanent interest in 
it, and if I will desire as a stranger or claim as one freeborn here, the 
air, the free passage of highways, the protection of laws, and all such 
things - if I will either desire them or claim them, then I (if I have no 
permanent interest in that kingdom) must submit to those laws and 
those rules which they shall choose, who, taken together, do compre¬ 
hend the whole interest of the kingdom. And if we shall go to take 
away this we shall plainly go to take away all property and interest that 
any man has, either in land by inheritance or in estate by possession, 
or anything else - I say, if you take away this fundamental part of the 
civil constitution. 

Rainboraugh. Truly sir, I am of the same opinion I was, and am 
resolved to keep it till I know reason why I should not. I confess my 
memory is bad, and therefore 1 am fain to make use of my pen. I 
remember that — in a former speech which this gentleman brought 
before this meeting - he was saying that in some cases he should not 
value whether there were a king or no king, whether lords or no lords, 
whether a property or no property. 4 For my part I differ in that. I do 
very much care whether there be a king or no king, lords or no lords, 
property or no property; and I think, if we do not all take care, we 
shall all have none of these very shortly. 

Rut as to this present business. 1 do hear nothing at all that can 
convince me why any man that is born in England ought not to have 
his voice in election of burgesses. It is said that if a man have not a 
'permanent interest’ he can have no claim; and that we must be no 
freer than the laws will let us be; and that there is no law in any 
chronicle will let us be freer than that we now enjoy. Something was 
said to this yesterday. I do think that the main cause why Almighty 
God gave men reason, it was that they should make use of that reason, 
and rhat they should improve it for that end and purpose that God 
gave it them. And truly, I think that half a loaf is better than none if a 
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man be an-hungry. This gift of reason without other property may 
seem a small thing, yet I think there is nothing that God has given a 
man that anyone else ean take from him. And therefore I say that either 
it must be the Law of God or the law of man that must prohibit the 
meanest man in the kingdom to have this benefit as well as the greatest. 
I do not find anything in the Law of God that a lord shall choose 
twenty burgesses, and a gentleman hut tv, n,' or a poor man shall choose 
none. I find no such thing in the law of nature, nor in the law of 
nations. But I do find that all Englishmen must he subject to English 
laws; and I do verily believe that rher-c is no man but will say that the 
foundation of all law lies in the people; and if it lie in the people, I am 
to seek for this exemption. 

And truly 1 have thought something else; in whar a miserable dis¬ 
tressed condition would many a man that has fought for the parliament 
in this quarrel be! I will be bound to sav that many a man whose zeal 
and affection to God and this kingdom has carried him forth in this 
cause, has so spent his estate that, in the wav the state and the Armv 
are going, he shall not hold up his head, if, when his estate is lost and 
not worth forty shillings a year, a man shall nor hive any ‘interest’. 
And there are many other ways by which the estates men have if that 
be the rule which God in his providence does use - do fall to decav. A 
man, when he has an estate, has an interest in making laws; but when 
he has none, he has no power in it; so that a man cannot lose that 
which he has for the maintenance of his family but he must also lose 
that which God and nature has given him! And therefore I do think, 
and am still of the same opinion, that every man born in England 
cannot, ought not, neither by the Taw of God nor the law of nature, 
to be exempted from the choice of those who are to make laws for him 
to five under and for him, for aught I know, to lose his life under. 
And therefore 1 think there can be no great stick in this. 

Truly I think that there is not this day reigning in England a greater 
fruit or effect of tyranny than this very thing would produce. Truly 1 
know nothing free but onlv the knight of the shire, nor do I know 
anything in a parliamentary way that is dear from the height and full¬ 
ness of tyranny, but only that. As for this of corporations which you 
also mentioned, it is as contrary to freedom as may be. For, sir, whar 
is it? The king he grants a patent under the Broad Seal of England to 

' The number <>l MPs for each county 
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such a corporation to send burgesses. He grants to such a city to send 
burgesses. When a poor base corporation from the king's grant shall 
send two burgesses; when five hundred men of estate shall not send 
one, when those that are to make their laws are called by the king, or 
cannot act but by such a call: truly 1 think that the people of England 
have little freedom. 

Iretorr. I think there was nothing that I said to give you occasion to 
think that I did contend for this that such a corporation as that should 
have the electing of a man to the parliament. 1 think I agreed to this 
matter, that all should be equally distributed. 6 But the question is 
whether it should be distributed to a!I persons , or whether the same 
persons that are the electors now should be rhe electors still, and it be 
equally distributed amongst them. 1 do nor see anybody else that makes 
this objection; and if nobody else be sensible of it I shall soon have 
done. Only 1 shall a little erase your leave to represent the consequences 
of it, and clear myself from one thing that was misrepresented by the 
gentleman that sat next me. 1 think if the gentleman remember himself, 
he cannot but remember that "hat 1 said was ro this effect; that if I 
saw the hand of (rod leading so far as to destroy king, and destrov 
lords, and destroy property, and leave no such thing ar all amongst us, 
1 should acquiesce in it; and so I dtd not care if no king, no lords, or 
no property should be, in comparison of the tender care that I have of 
the honour of God and of the people of God, whose good name is so 
much concerned in this aims. This 1 did deliver so and not absolutely. 

All the main thing that I speak for is because [ would have an eye to 
property. I hope we do not come to contend for victory, but let every 
man consider with himself that he do not go that wav to take away all 
property. For here is the case of the most fundamental part of the 
constitution of the kingdom, which if you take awav, you take away all 

■ts he indeed had Ire-ion was one oi -he leading authors of the Heads of the proposals 
and that 'the elections of the Commons for succeeding parliaments may be distributed 

cqutlits or proportion, to as all counties may have a number of parliament members 
allowed to their choice proportionable m the respective rates thev bear in the common 
charges and burdens of the kingdom. [crj according ro some other rule of cqualitv or 
proportion, to render the House of Commons (as near as may be) an equal represema- 
livc tv rhe whole, and in order thereunto, that a present consideration be bad to take 
off the election of burgesses fur poor decayed or incon.Mskrablc towns, and to give some 
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by rhar. Here men of this and this quality are determined to be the 
electors of men to the parliament, and they are all those who have 
any permanent interest in the kingdom, and who, taken together, do 
comprehend the whole permanent, local interest of the kingdom. 

I mean by ‘permanent* and ‘local*, that it is not able to be removed 
anywhere else, as lor instance he that has a freehold and that freehold 
cannot be removed nut of the kingdom; and also there’s a freeman of a 
corporation. - a place which has the privilege of a market and trading - 
which if you should allow ro all places equally, I do nor see how vou 
could preserve any peace in the kingdom: and that is the reason why- 
in the constitution we have but some few marker towns. Now those 
people that have freeholds and those that are the freemen of corpor¬ 
ations, were looked upon by the former constitution to comprehend the 
permanent interest of the kingdom. For firstly, he that has his liveli¬ 
hood by his trade and by his freedom of trading in such a corporation • 
which he cannot exercise in another - he is tied to that place, for his 
livelihood depends upon it. And secondly, that man has an interest - 
has a permanent interest there, upon which he may live, and live a 
freeman without dependence These things the constitution of this 
kingdom has looked at. 

Now 1 wish we may all consider of what right you will challenge that 
all the people should have right to elections. Is it by the right of nature? 
If you will hold forth that as your ground, then 1 think you must deny 
all property too, and this is my reason. For thus: by that same right of 
nature (whatever it be) that you pretend, bv which you can say that 
one man has an equal right with another to the choosing of him that 
shall govern him - by the same right of nature he has the same equal 
right in any goods he sees: meat, drink, clothes, to take and use them 
for his sustenance. He has a freedom to the land, to take the ground, 
to exercise it, till it; he has the same freedom to anything that anyone 
does account himself to have any propriety in. Why now I say then, if 
you, against the most fundamental part of the civil constitution (which 
1 have now declared), will plead the law of nature that a man should 
(paramount to this, and contrary to this 7 ) have a power of choosing 
those men that shall determine what shall be law in this state, though 
he himself have no permanent interest in the state but whatever interest 
he hath he may carry about with him - if this be allowed (because by 
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the right of nature we arc free; we arc equal, one man must have as 
much voice as another), then show me what step or difference there is 
whs I may not by the same right take your property, though not of 
necessity to sustain nature. It is for my better being, and the better 
settlement of the kingdom 1 Possibly not for it, 8 neither. Possibly I may 
not have so real a regard to the peace of the kingdom as that man who 
hath a permanetr interest in it. He that is here today and gone tomor¬ 
row. I do nor see that he hath such a permanent interest. Since you 
cannot plead to it by anything but the law of nature, or for anything 
but for the end of better being, and since that better being is not cer¬ 
tain, and yyhat is more, destructive to another: upon these grounds, if 
you do, paramount to all constitutions, hold up this law of nature. 1 
would fain have any man show me their hounds, where you will end. 
and why you should not take away alt property. 

RamboTPuzh. 1 shall now be a little more free and open with vou than 
I was before. I wish we were all true-hearted, and that we did all carry 
ourselves with integrity. If I did mistrust vou I would not use such 
asseveration. 1 think it does go on mistrust, and tilings are thought too 
readily matters of reflection that were never intended. For mv pari, as 
1 think, you forgot something that was in my speech, and you do nut 
only yourselves believe that we are inclining to anarchy, but you would 
make all men believe that. And, sir, to say because a man pleads that 
every man has a voice by right of nature, that therefore it destroys bv 
the same argument all property, this is to forget the Law of (rod That 
there s a property, the Law of God says ir - else why has God made 
that law ‘Thou shalt not steal' 1 " 

I am a poor man, therefore I must be oppressed? If I have no interest 
in the kingdom, I must suffer by all their law's - be they right or 
wrong 5 Nay thus: a gentleman lives in a country and has three or four 
lordships - as some men have (God knows how rhey got them) — and 
when a parliament is called he must be a parliament-man. And it may¬ 
be he sees some poor men - they live near this man. He can crush 
them; I have known an invasion to make sure he has turned the poor 
men out of doors, and 1 would lain know whether the potency of rich 
men do not this, and so keep them under the greatest tyranny that was 
ever thought of in the world. And therefore I think that to that ir is 

' 1 C possibly not for the Htu-r settlement of the kingdom. 

' The eighth of the Ten Contmandtrcnrs l.xodus 20 
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fully answered: God has set down that thing as to propriety with this 
law of his: ‘Thou sbalt not steal.’ For my part I am against any such 
thought; and, as for yourselves, 3 wish you would not make the world 
believe chat we are for anarchy 

Laulenanl-Ceneral Oliver Cromwell: I know nothing hut this, that 
they that are the most yielding have the greatest wisdom; but really, 
sir, this is nor right as it should be. No man says that you have a mind 
to anarchy, but that the eonsiquenee of this rule tends to anarchy, must 
end in anarchy. For where is there any bound or limn set if you take 
away this limit: that men that have no incerest hut the interest of 
breathing shall have tio voice in elections? Therefore I am confident 
on t, we should not be so hot one with another. 

Ritinbornugk: 1 know chat some particular men we debate with believe 
we are for anarchy. 

I'flun: 1 profess I must dear mvselt as to that point. 1 would mu 
desire I cannot allow myself - to lay the least scandal upon anybodv. 
And truly, for that gentleman that did take so much offence, I do nut 
know why he should take it so. Wc speak to the paper and to the matter 
of the paper not to persons. And I hope that no man is so much 
engaged to the matter ot the paper l hope that our persons and our 
hearts and judgements arc not so pinned rn papers but that we are 
ready to hear what good or ill consequence will flow from it. 

I have, with as much plainness and clearness of reason as I could, 
showed you how I did conceive the doing of this that the paper advo¬ 
cates: takes away that which is the must original, the most fundamental 
civil constitution of this kingdom, and which is, above all, that consti¬ 
tution by which 1 have any property. If you will take away thar, and 
set up as a thing paramount whatever a man may claim by the law of 
nature - though it be not a thing of necessity to him for the sustenance 
ol nature'' 1 - if you do make this your rule, 1 desire dearly to under¬ 
stand where then remains property. 

Now then - 1 would misrepresent nothing - the answer which had 
anything of matter in it (the greai and main answer upon which that 

The nom.ll naiur.il law argument, as ill \qiiinas (and later m Locke), » thar there 

i sin in any man r>t estate in lei his brother perish (nr want of affording him relief cut 

ol his plums', gave rhe poor a claim whsrc the necessity of preservation demanded it 
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which harh been said against this objection rests) seemed to he that it 
will not make a breach of property, for this reason that there is a I .aw, 
' Thou shalt not steal.’ But the same lav. says, 'Honour thv father and 
thy mother'," and that law docs likewise hold out that it docs extend 
to all that (in that place where we art in) are our governors, sc that by 
that there is a forbidding of breaking a civil law when we mac live 
quietly under it and that In a divine law. 

Again it is said - indeed was said before - that there is no law, r.o 
divine law, that tells us that such a corporation must have the election 
of burgesses, such a shite of knights, nr the like. 

Divine law extends not to particular things. And so. on ihe oilier 
side, if a man were to demonstrate his right to property by divine law, 
il would he very remote. Our right to properly descends from other 
things. as well as" our righl of sending; burgesses. That divine law does 
not determine particulars but generals in relation ro mar. and man and 
to property and all things else, and wc should be as far ro seek if we 
should go to prove a property in a thing" by divine law as to prove 
that 1 have an interest in choosing burgesses of the parliament b\ divine 
law. And truly, under favour, 1 refer it to all whether there be anything 
of solution to that objection that I made, if it be understood. I submit 
it to any man's judgement. 

Rmnbnrnuik. To the thing itself- property in the franchise. I would 
fain know how it comes to be the property of some men and not uf 
others. As tor estates and those kind of things - and other things that 
belong to men - it will be granted that they- arc properly. Rut I deny 
that that is a property - to a lord, to a gentleman, to am man more 
than another in the kingdom of England. IJ it he a property, it is a 
property by a law; neither do I think" that there is very little properr. 
in this thing by the law of the land, because I think that the law of the 
land in that thing is the most tyrannical law under heaven And I would 
fain know what we have fought for - for a law which denies the people 
the franchiser And (Ats is the old law of England, and that which 
enslaves the people of England: that they should be bound by laws in 
which they have no voice at all! 
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With respect to the divine law which says 'Honour thy father and 
thv mother’, the [treat dispute is who is a right father and a right 
mother? I am bound to know who is my father and mother, and - I 
rake it in the same sense you do - I would have a distinction, a charac¬ 
ter, whereby God commands me to honour them. And for my part I 
look upon the people of England so, that wherein they have rot voices 
in the choosing ol their governors - their civil fathers and mothers - 
thev are not bound to that commandment. 

Petty: I desire to add one word concerning the word ‘property’ It is 
for joinctlung that anarchy is so much talked of. For my own part I 
cannot believe in the least that it can be clearly derived front chat paper. 
"1 is true that somewhat may be derived in the paper against the king - 
the power of the king - and somew hat against the power of the Lords. 
And the truth is, when I shall see God going about to throw down king 
and Lords and property, then I shall be contented. But I hope that 
they may live to see the power of the king and the Lords thrown down 
that yet may live to see property preserved. And for this of changing 
the Representative of the nation, of changing those that choose the 
Representative - making of them more full, taking more into the 
number than formerly - I had verily thought we had all agreed in 
it that more should have chosen, that all had desired a more equal 
representation than we now have. For now those only choose who have 
forty shillings freehold. A man may have a lease for one hundred 
pounds a year, a man may have a lease for three lives, but he has no 
voice. But as for this argument that it destroys all right to property 
that every Englishman that is an inhabitant of England should choose 
and have a voice in the representatives, I suppose it is, on the contrary, 
the only means to preserve all property. For I judge every man is 
naturally free; and I judge the reason why men chose representatives 
when they were in so great numbers that every man could not give his 
voice directly was that they who were chosen might preserve property 
for all; and therefore men agreed to come into some form of govern¬ 
ment chat they might presen e property. And I would fain know, if we 
were to begin a government, whether you would say: ‘You have not 
forty shillings a year, therefore you shall not have a voice ’ Whereas 
before there was a government, every man hud such a voice, and after¬ 
wards -- and for this very cause - they did choose representatives and 
put themselves into forms oi government that they may preserve prop¬ 
erty; and thcrclore it is not to destroy it, to give every man a voice. 
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Irctan: I think we shall nnt be so apt to come to a right understanding 
in this business, if one man, and another man. and another man do 
speak their several thoughts and conceptions to the same purpose, as if 
wc do consider where the abjection lies, and what the answer is which 
is made to it; and therefore I desire we may do so. 

To that which this gentleman spoke last. The main thing that he 
seemed to answer was this: that he would make it appear that the going 
about to establish this government - or such a government — is nor a 
destruction of property, nor does not tend to the destruction of prop¬ 
erty, because the people’s falling into a government is for the preser¬ 
vation of property. What weight there is in it lies in this: since there is 
a falling into a government, and government is to preserve property, 
therefore this cannot be against property. Hut mv objection docs not 
lie in that - the making of the representation more equal — blit in the 
introducing of men into an equality of interest in this government who 
have no property in this kingdom, or who have no local permanent 
interest in it For if I had said that I would not wish at all that we 
should have any enlargement of the hounds of those chat are to be the 
electors, then you might have excepted against it. Hut what I said was 
that I would not go to enlarge it beyond all bounds, so that upon the 
same ground you may admit of so many men from foreign states as 
would outvote you. The objection lies still in this. 1 do not mean that 
7 would have it restrained to that proportion that now obtains, but to 
restrain it still to men who have a local, a permanent interest in the 
kingdom, who have such an interest that they may live upon it as 
freemen, and who have such an interest as is lived upon a place, and is 
not the same everywhere equally. If a man be an inhabitant upon a rack 
rent for a year, for two years, cir twenty years, you cannot think that 
man has any fixed or permanent interest. That man, if he pay the rent 
thar his land is worth, and has no advantage bur what he has by his 
land, is as good a man - may have as much interest - in another 
kingdom as here. I do not speak of rot enlarging this representation at 
all, but of keeping this ro the most fundamental constitution in this 
kingdom, that is. that no person That has not a local and permanent 
interest in the kingdom should have an equal dependence in election 
with those that have. But if you go beyond this law - if you admit any 
man that has a breath and being - 1 did show you how this will destroy 
property. It may come to destroy property thus. You may have such 
men chosen, or at least the major pan of them, as have no local and 
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permanent interest. Why may not those men vote against all property'? 
Again you may admit strangers by this rule (if you admit them once to 
inhabit), and those that have interest in the land may be voted out of 
their land. It may destroy property that way. But here is the rule that 
you go by. You infer this to be the right of the people, of every inhabi¬ 
tant, because man has such a right in nature, though it be not of necess¬ 
ity for the preserving of his being; and therefore you are to overthrow 
the most fundamental constitution for this. By the same rule, show me 
why you will not by the same right of nature make use of anything that 
any man has, though it be not for the necessary sustenance of men? 
Show me what you will stop at, wherein you will fence ary man in a 
property by this rule. 

Rainborougk. I desire to know how this comes to be a property in 
some men and not in others. 

Colonel Nathaniel Rich: I confess there is weight in that objection 
that the Commissary-General last insisted upon; for you have five to 
one in this kingdom that have no permanent interest. Some men have 
ten, some twenty servants - some more, some less. If the master and 
servant shall be equal electors, then clearly those that have no interest 
in the kingdom will make it their interest to choose those that have no 
interest. It may happen that the majority may, by law - not in a con¬ 
fusion - destroy property; there may be a law enacted that there shall 
be an equality of goods and estate. 1 think that either of the extremes 
may he urged to inconveniency: that is, that men that have no interest 
as to estate should have no interest as to election and that they should 
have an equal interest. But there may be a more equitable division and 
distribution than that he that has nothing should have an equal voice; 
and certainly there may be some other way thought of that there may 
be a representative of the poor as well as the rich, and not to exclude 
all. I remember there were many workings and revolutions, as we have 
heard, in the Roman Senate; and there was never a confusion that did 
appear - and that indeed was come to — till the state came to know this 
kind of distribution of election. That is how the people’s voices were 
bought and sold, and that by the poor; and thence it came that he that 
was the richest man, and a man of some considerable power among the 
soldiers, and one they resolved on, made himself a perpetual dictator. 
And it we strain too far to avoid monarchy in kings let us take heed 
that wc do not call for emperors to deliver us from more than one 
tyrant. 
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Rumboroufth ■ I should not have spoken again. I chink it is a fine 
glided pill. Bui there is much danger and il may seem to some chat 
there is some kind of remedy possible. 1 think that we arc better as we 
are if it can be rcalK proved rhai rhe poor shall choose many and still 
the people be in the same case, be over voted still. But of this, and 
much else, i am unsatisfied, and therefore truh, sir, i should desire to 
gu dose to the business; and the first (lung that I am unsatisfied in is 
how it comes about that there is such a proprietv in some freeborn 
Englishmen. and not in others 

Coi rhng demanded whether the younger son have not us much right 
to the inheritance as the eldest 

heum. Will you decide il by the light of nature ; 

Cua Why election was given unit to those with freeholds of fom 
shillings a year (which was then worth more than forty pounds a year 
now), the reason was rliar the commons of England were overpowered 
by the lords who had abundance of vassals; but that still they might 
make their laws good against encroaching prerogatives bv this means, 
therefore they did exclude all slaves. Now the case is not so All slaves 
have bought their freedoms, and they are more free rhai in the com 
monwealth are more beneficial. Yet there are men of substance in the 
country with no voice in elections. There is a tanner in Staines worth 
three thousand pounds, and another in Reading worth three horscskins. 
The second has a voice; the first, none. 

Ircion: In the beginning of your speech you seem to acknowledge 
that by law, by civil constitution, the propriety of having voices m 
election was fixed in certain persons. So then your exception of your 
argument does not prove that hv civil constitution they have no such 
propriety, hut your argument does acknowledge that by civil consti¬ 
tution they have such propriety ) ou argue against this law only that 
this law is not good 

John Wtldman: Unless I be ven much mistaken, w e are verv much 
deviated from the first question. Instead of following the first prop¬ 
osition to inquire what is just, I conceive we look to prophecies, and 
look to what may be the event, and judge of the justness of a thing hy 
the consequence. I desire wc may recall ourselves to the question 
whether it be right or no. I conceive all that has been said against it 
will be reduced to this question of consequences. And to another 
reason: that il is against a fundamental law that everv person choosing 
ought to have a permanent interest, because it is not fit that those 
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should choose parliaments that have no lands to be disposed of bv 

irtum If von will take it by the way, it is not fit that the represented 
should choose as the represetuers - the persons who shall make the law- 
in the kingdom - those who have not a permanent fixed interest in the 
kingdom. The reason is rhe same in the two cases. 

Wild min: Sir, 1 do su take it; and 1 conceive that that is brought in 
for the same reason: that foreigners might otherwise not only come to 
have a voice in our elections as well as rhe narh e inhabitants, but to be 
elected. 

Ireum That is upon supposition that these foreigners should be all 
inhabitants. 

Wtldman. I shall begin with the last first. The ease is different with 
rhe native inhabitant and the foreigner. If a foreigner shall be admitted 
to be an inhabitant in the nation (so he will submit to that form of 
government as the natives do) he has the same right as the natives blit 
in this particular. Our case is to be considered thus; that we have been 
under slavery; that's acknowledged by all; our very laws were made by 
our conquerors. And whereas it's spoken much of chronicles. I conceive 
there is no credit to be given to any of them: and the reason is because 
those that were our lords and made us their vassals would suffer 
nothing else to be chronicled. 

We arc now engaged for our freedom, ['hat’s the cr,d of parliaments: 
not ro constitute what is already established but to act according to the 
just rules of government. Every person in England has as clear a right 
to elect his representative as the greatest person in England. 1 conceive 
that’s the undeniable maxim of government: that all government is in 
the free consent of the people. If so, then upon that account there is 
no person that is under a just government - or has justly his own 
unless he by his own free consent be put under that government. This 
he cannot be unless he be consenting to it; and therefore, according to 
this maxim, there is never a person in England but ought to have a 
voice in elections. If such as that gentleman savs be true, there are no 
laws that in this strictness and rigour of justice any man is bound to 
that are not made by those whom he does consent to. And therefore I 
should humbly move that if the question be stated in a wav which 
would soonest bring things to an issue, it might rather be thus: whether 
any person can justly be bound by law r , who does not give his consent 
that such persons shall make laws for him? 
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helm,: 1-ct the question he so, whether a rr.,in can he bound eo any 
Jaw that he does nor consent to, and I shaJl fell you that he may ami 
ought to be hound to a law that he does not give a consent to, nor does 
not choose any to consent to; and I will make it clear. If a foreigner 
come within this kingdom, if that stranger will hare liberty to dwell 
here who has no local interest here, he, as a man. it’s true, has air, the 
passage of highways, rhe protection of laws, and all that by nature. We 
must not expel him our toasts, give him no being amongst us, nor kill 
him because he conies upon our land, comes up our stream, arrives at 
our shore. It is a piece of hospitality, of humanity, to receive thai man 
amungst us. But if that man be received to a being amongst us, I think 
that man may very well be content to submit himself to the law of the 
land - that is. the law that is made bv those people that have a property, 
a 11xed property, in the land. I think, if anv man will receive protection 
from this people - though neither he nor his ancestors, not any betwixr 
him and Adam, did ever give concurrence to this constitution - I think 
tnis man ought to be subject to ihusc laws, and to be bound by those 
laws, so long as he continues amongst them. That is my opinion. A 
man ought to be subject to a law that did not give his consent Bur 
with this reservation: that if this man do think himself unsatisfied to 
be .subject to this law he may go into another kingdom. And so the 
same reason does extend, m my understanding, to that man that has 
no permanent interest in the kingdom. If he has monev, his money is 
as good in another place as here, he has nothing that does locally fix 
him to this kingdom. If that man will live in this kingdom, or trade 
amongst us, that man ought to subject himself to the law made bv the 
people who have the interest of this kingdom in them. And yet 1 do 
acknowledge that which you take to be so general a maxim, that in 
every kingdom, within every land, the original of power of making laws, 
til determining what shall be law in the land, does lie in the people - 
but by 'the people’ is meant those that are possessed of the permanent 
interest in the land. But whoever is extraneous to this, that is, as good 
a man in another land, rhar man ought to give such a respect to the 
property o( men that live in the land. They do not determine that I 
shall Inc in this land. Why should I have any interest in determining 
w hat shall be the law of this land? 

Major iVilhum Rtstnborough : I think if it can be made to appear that 
it is a just and reasonable thing, and lhai it is for the preservation of 
all the native freeborn men that they should have an equal voice in 
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election - I think it ought ro he made good unto them. And the reason 
is that the chief end of this government is to preserve persons as well as 
estates, and if any law shall take hold of my person it is more dear than 

Colonel Thomas Rutnboroui'h- I do very wet! remember that the 
gentleman in the window - Colonel Rich said that if it were so, there 
were no propriety to be had, because five parts of the nation — the poor 
people - art now excluded and would then come in. So one on the 
other side said that if it were otherwise, then rich men only shall be 
chosen. Then, l say, the one part shall make hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water" of the other five, and si. the greatest parr ot the nation 
be enslaved. Truly I think we arc still where we were, and I do not 
hear any argument given but only that it is the present law of the 
kingdom. 1 say still: what shall become ol those many men that have 
laid out themselves for the parliament of England in this present war, 
that have ruined themselves by lighting, by hazarding all they had ? 
They are Englishmen. They have now nothing to say for themselves. 

Rich 1 should he very sorry tu speak anything here that should give 
offence - or that may occasion personal reflections that we spoke against 
iust now 1 did not urge anything so far as was represented; and I did 
not ai all urge that there should be a consideration had of rich men 
only, and that a man that is poor shall he without consideration, or that 
he deserves to be made poorer and nor ro live iti independence at all. 
All that I urged was this, that I think it worthy consideration, whether 
they should have an equality in their interest. However, I think wc have 
been a great while upon this point; and if we be as long upon all the 
rest il were well if there were no greater difference than this 

Mr Hugh Peter. 1 think that this matter of the franchise mav be easily 
agreed on - that is, there may be a way thought of I think you would 
do well to sit up all night if thereby you could effect it. but I think that 
three or four might be thought of in this company to form a committee. 
You will be forced only to pu- characters upon electors or elected; 
therefore I do suppose that if there be any here rhar can make up a 
Representative to your mind, the thing is gained Out I would fain 
know whether that will answer the work of your meeting. The question 
is whether you can stare any one question for removing the present 
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danger of the kingdom - whether any one question or no u 
the work 

Sir, I desire, if il be possible, that some question may be stated to 
finish the present work, to cement us m the points wherein lies the 
distance, and if rhe thoughts be of the commonwealth and the people’s 
freedom, 1 think that’s soon cured. 1 desire that all manner ot plainness 
mas be used, that we may not go on with the lapwing and carry one 
another off the nest. There is something else that must cement us 
where t.ic awkwardness of our spirits lies. 

Cut. Rdinkoumsh : For rm part, I think we cannot engage one way or 
other in rhe Army if wc do not think of the people's liberties. If we 
can agree where the liberty and freedom of the people lies, thac w ill 
do all. 

Ireiore. 1 cannot consent so lar. As I said before: when I see the 
hand of God destroying king, and Lords — and Commons too, or any 
foundation of human constitution - when I see God has done it, I shall, 
! hope, comfortably acquiesce in it But first, I cannot give my consent 
to it, because it is not good And secondly, as I desire that this army 
should have regard to engagements wherever they are lawful, so I 
would have them have regard to this as well: that they should not bring 
that scandal upon the name of God and the saints, that those that call 
themselves by that name - those whom God has owned and appeared 
with that we should represent ourselves to rhe world as men so far 
from being ot that peaceable spirit which is suitable to the gospel, as 
we should have bought peace of the world upon such terms as we 
would rot have peace in the world bur upon such terms as should 
destroy all property. If the principle upon which you move this alter¬ 
ation, or the ground upon which you press that we should make this 
alteration, do destroy all kind of property or w hatsoever a man has by 
human constitution, I cannot consent to it. The Law of God does not 
give me property, nor the law of nature, but property is of human 
constitution. I have a property and this I shall enjoy. Constitution 
founds property. If either the thing itself that you press or the conse¬ 
quence of that you press do destroy property, though I shall acquiesce 
in having no property, yet I cannot give my heart or hand to it because 
it is a thing evil in itself and scandalous to rhe world, and I desire this 
army may be free from both. 

Captain Edward Sexby: I see that though liberty were our end, there 
is a degeneration from it. We have engaged in this kingdom and 
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ventured our lives, and it was all for this: to recover our birthrights 
and privileges as Fnglishmen, and b;. the arguments urged there are 
none. There are many thousands of us soldiers that have ventured our 
lives. We have had little propriety in the kingdom as to our estates, yet 
we have had a birthright. But it seems now, except a man has a fixed 
estate- in this kingdom, he has no right in this kingdom. 1 wonder we 
were so much deceived. If we had not a right to the kingdom we were 
mere mercenary soldiers. There arc many m my condition that have as 
good a condition as 1 have, h ma\ be little estate thev have at present, 
and yet they have as much a birthright as those, too, who are- rheir 
lawgivers as any in this place 1 shall tell you in a word inv resolution. 
I am resolved to give my birthiight to none. Whatsoever may come in 
the way, and whatsoever may be thought, I will give it to none If this 
thing be denied the poor that with so much pressing after thev have 
sought, it w'l! be the greatest scandal. 

There w as one thing spoken to this effect: that if the poor and those 
in low condition were given their birthright it would be the destruction 
of this kingdom. 1 chink this was but a distrust of providence. ! do 
think the poor and meaner of this kingdom - I .speak as in relation to 
the condition ot soldiers, in which wc are have been the means of the 
prewn atum of this kingdom. I say, in their stations, and really 1 think 
to their utmost possibility; and their lives halt not been held dear tor 
purchasing the good of the kingdom And now thev demand the birth¬ 
right for which they fought Those that act to this end are as free from 
anarchy or confusion as those that oppose it. and they have the Law of 
God and the law of their conscience with them But truly I shall only 
sum up in this. 1 desire that we may not spend so much time upon 
these things. We must be plain When men come to understand these 
things, they will not lose that which they have contended for. That 
which I shall beseech you is to come to a determination of this question 
lrct/»r 1 am very sorry wc are come to this point, that from reasoning 
one to another we should come to express our resolutions 1 profess lor 
my part, what 1 see is good for the kingdom and becoming a Christian 
to contend for, 1 hope through God 1 shail have strength and resolution 
to do my part towards it. And yet I will profess direct contrary in some 
kind to what that gentleman said. Lor my part, rather rhan I will make 
a disturbance to a good constitution of a kingdom wherein I mav live 
in godliness and honesty and peace and quietness. I will part with a 
great deal of my birthright. 1 "ill part with my own property rather 
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than ] will he the man that shall make a disturbance in the kingdom 
for mv proper*'. \nd therefore it nil the people in this kingdom, or 
ihe representatives of them all together, should meet and should give 
away m\ property, 1 would submit to it; 1 would give it awav. But that 
gentleman - and 1 think every Christian - ought to bear that spirit, to 
cam that in hint, that he "ill not make a public disturbance Lpon a 
private prejudice. 

Now let us consider where our difference lies. We all agree thar von 
should have a Representative to govern, and this Representative to be 
as equal as you can make it. But the question is, whether this distri 
bution can be made- ro all persons equally, or whether equally amongst 
those that have the' interest of f.nglaiid in them - that which f have 
declared is mv opinion still I think we ought to keep to that consti¬ 
tution which we have now, both because it is a civil constitution - it is 
the most fundamental constitution that we have - and because there is 
so much justice and reason and prudence in it as I dare confidently 
undertake to demonstrate that there are main more evils that will 
follow in case vou do allcr u than there can be in the Standing of it. 

Bui I say but this in the general that 1 do wish rhat they that talk 
of birthrights - wc any of us when we talk of birthrights would 
consider what really our birthright is. If a man mean by birthright 
whatsoever he can challenge b> the law nf nature (supposing there were 
nu constitution at all, supposing no end law and no civil constitution) 
and that I am to contend for against constitution, then you leave no 
property, nor no foundation for any man to enjoy anything. But if you 
call that your birthright which is the most fundamental part nf your 
constitution, then let him perish that goes about to hinder vou or any 
man of the least part of your birthright or will desire to do it. But if 
you will lay aside the most fundamental constitution, which is as good 
for aught you can discern as anything you can propose ar least it is a 
constitution, and 1 Will give you consequence lor consequence of good 
upon that constitution as you can give upon vour birthright without it. 
And it you, merely upon pretence- of a birthright, of the right of 
nature - which is only true as lor your being, and not for vour better 
being - if you will upon that ground pretend that this constitution, the 
most fundamental constitution, the thing that has reason and equity in 
it, shall not stand in your way, it is the saint principle to me. sav 1, as 
if but (or your better satisfaction you shall lake hold of anything that 
,mother man calls his own. 
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Col. Ramburnugh' Sir. 1 see that h is impossible ro have lihenv but 
all property must be taken awu\ If il he laid down for a rule, and if' 
you will say it. it must be so 15m I would fain know what the soldier 
lias fought for all this while: He has fought to enslate himself, to give 
power ro men o( riches, men of estates, to make him a perpetual slaver 
We do find in all presses that go forth none must he pressed *' that are 
freehold men When these gentlemen tall out among themselves thev 
shall press the poor scrubs 1 to eome and kill one another for them. 

Iream. 1 confess 1 see so much right in the business that 1 am not 
easily satisfied with flourishes It you will not lav the stress of the 
business upon rhu consideration of reason, or right relating to anything 
r>i human constitution. or anything of thar nature, but will put it upon 
consequences, I will show you greater ill consequences. I see enough 
to say that, to my apprehensions, I can show you greater ill conse¬ 
quences to follow upon that alteration which vou would have, by 
extending voices to all that have i being in this kingdom, than any that 
can conic by this present constitution a great deal. That that you 
urge of the present constitution is a fameuiar ill consequence. This 
that I object against your proposal is a genera! ill consequence, and this 
is as great as that or any ill consequence else whatsoever, though I think 
you will see that the validity of that argument must be that for one ill 
that lies upon that which now is, I can show you a thousand upon this 
that you propose, 

Give me leave to say hut this one word. I will tell you what the 
soldier of the kingdom has fought for. hirst, the danger that we stood 
in was that cine man’s will must be a law. The people of rhe kingdom 
must have this right at least, that they should not he concluded but by 
the representative of those that had the interest of the kingdom. Some 
men fought in this because they were immediately concerned and 
engaged in it Other men who had no other interest m the kingdom 
but this, that they should have the benefit of those laws made by the 
representative, yet fought that they should have the benefit of this Rep¬ 
resentative'. They thought it was better to be concluded by the common 
consent of those that were fixed men, and settled men that had the 
interest of this kingdom in them. ‘And from that way’, said they, ‘1 
shall know a law and have a certainty.' Every man that was bom in the 
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country, lhal is a denizen in ir, that fin:, a freedom, he was capable of 
trading 10 gel mono, to get estates In, and therefore this man, I think, 
nati a great deal of reason to build up such a foundation of interest to 
himself: that is, that the will ol one man should not be a law, bur that 
the law ot this kingdom should be h\ a choice of persons rn represeni, 
and that choice to be made bv the gencraiiti of the kingdom. Here was 
a right that induced men to tight, anti those men that had this interest, 
though this he not ihc uinmsi interest ihat other men hate, vet diet 
had some interest. Nott tell me win we should go to plead whatsoever 
we can challenge by the right of nature against whatsoever ant man 
can challenge hy constitution 1 do noi set where that naan will stop, as 
lo point ot property, so that he shall not use against other property that 
right he has claimed by the law of nature against that constitution. I 
desire .mv man to show me wheie there is a dilicrena. 

I base been answered: 'now wc see liberty cannot stand without 
destroying property'. Liberty may be had and property not be 
destroyed. First, the liberty ol all those thaT base the permanent inter¬ 
est in the kingdom, that is provided for by the constitution And sec¬ 
ondly, by an appeal to (he law ul natuie, liberty cannot be provided for 
in a general sense, it properly be preserved. For if property be pre 
served by acknowledging a natural right in the possessor - so that I am 
not to meddle with such a man's estate, his meat, his drink, his apparel, 
or other goods - then the right of nature destroys liberty. By the right 
<il nature I am to have sustenance rather than perish; yet property 
destroys it for a man to ha\ e this by the right of nature, even suppose 
there be no human constitution. 

Peter. I do say still, ur.de; favour, (here is a way to cure all this 
debate 1 will mind you of one thing, that upon the will of one man 
abusing us, wc reached agreement, and if the safety of the Army he in 
danger sc we may again. I hope ii is not denied by any man that anv 
wise, discreet man that has preserved England is worth) of a voice in 
the government of it So that I profess to you for mv part I am dear 
the point of election should be amended in that sense. I think they will 
desire no more liberty. If there were time to dispute it, I think thev 
would be satisfied, and ail will he satisfied 

Cromwell: I confess 1 was most dissatisfied with that I heard Mr 
Sexby speak, of am man here, because it did savour so much of unit. 
But 1 desire that all of us may decline that; and if we meet here really 
to agree to that which is for the safety of the kingdom, let us not spend 
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so much lime in such debates as these are, but lor us appiv ourselves 
10 such things as are conclusive: ami that shad he this. Lverybody here 
^(■uld be willing th.it the representative might he rr.ended, that is, that 
n might be made better than it is. Perhaps it may he offered in that 
other paper 1 " too lamely. If the thing there insisted upon be loo limired, 
why perhaps there are a very considerable part of copyholders by 
inheritance that ought to have a voice, and there inav be somewhat in 
that paper loo that reflects upon the generality of the people in denving 
them a voice 1 know our debates arc endless if vie think to bring it to 
an issue this way If ne may but revolve upon a committee, things mav 
be done. If I cannot be satisfied to go so far as these gentlemen that 
bring this paper, I say it again and I profess it. I shall freely and wil 
hngly withdraw myself; and I hope to do it in such a manner that the 
Army shall see that I shall. In mv withdrawing, satisfy the interest of 
the Army, the public interest of the kingdom, and those ends these 
men atm at. And I think if you do bring this n> a result it were well. 

Oil Rat»bm,ugh: If these men must be advanced, and other men set 
under loot, I am not satislied. If ihm rules must be observed, and other 
men that are not in authority be silenced, I do not know how this can 
stand together with the idea of a free debate. I wonder how that should 
be thought wilfulness in one man that is reason in another; for I confess 
I have nor heard anything that does satisfy me, and though I have 1101 
so much wisdom, or so many notions in my head, I have so manv 
apprehensions that I eould tell an hundred .such of the ruin of the 
people. I am nut at all against a committee’s meeting; and as you say 
and I think every Christian ought to do the same for my part I shall 
be ready, if I see the way that I am going, ar.d the thing that I would 
insist on will destrov the kingdom. I shall withdraw from it as soon as 
any. And therefore, till I sec that, I shall use all the means 1 can, and 
I think it is no fault in any man to refuse 10 sell thal which is his 
birthright. 

•Sc.v^y: I desire to speak a tew words. I am sorry that mv zeal to what 
I apprehend is good should lie so ill-resented 1 am not sorrv to see 
that which I apprehend is truth disputed; but I am sorry the Lord has 
darkened sonic so much as not m see it, and that is in short this. Do 
you not think it were a sad and miserable condition, that wr have 
loughr all this rime for nothing? All here both great and small do 
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chink that k fought for something. I confess, mam of us fought for 
those ends which, we since saw, were nor rhose which caused us to go 
through difficulties and straits and to venture all in the ship with vou 
It hud been good in vou to have advertised us of it, and I believe vou 
would have had fewer under your command to have commanded. But 
il this he the business, (hat an estate does make men capable - il is no 
matter which way they get it, they are capable to choose those that 
shall represent them, I think there are many that have not estates that 
ill honesty have as much right in the freedom of their choice as any 
that have great estates Truly, sir, as for your putting off this question 
and coming to some other, I dare say, and I dare appeal to all of them, 
that they cannot settle upon am other until this be done. It was the 
ground that wc took up arms on. and it is the ground which we shall 
maintain 

Concerning my making rents and divisions m this way. As a particu¬ 
lar.''' il 1 were but so, 1 could lit* down and be trodden there, but truly 
I am sent by a regiment, and if I should not speak, guilt shall lit- upon 
me. and I should think I were a covenant-breaker. I do not know how 
we have been answered in our arguments: and as for our engagements, 
I conceive we shall not accomplish them to the kingdom when we deny 
Them to ourselves. 1 shall be loath to make a rent and division, but for 
my own part, unless I see this pur to a question. I despair of an issue 
| rext omitted] 

Irettut 1 should not speak again, bur reflections do necessitate it, do 
call upon us to vindicate ourselves. As if wc, who have led men into 
engagements and services, had divided from them because we did nor 
concur with them! I will ask that gentleman that spoke (whom I love 
in my heart): whether when they drew out to serve the parliament in 
the beginning, whether when they engaged with rhe \rmy at Newmar 
ket, whether then they thought of any more interest or right in the 
kingdom than this: whether they did think that they should have as 
great interest in parliament-men as freeholders had, or whether from 
the beginning we did not engage for the liberty of parliaments, and that 
wc should be concluded by the laws that such did make. Unless some¬ 
body did make you believe before now that you should have an equal 
interest m the kingdom unless somebody did make that to be 
believed - there is no reason ro blame men for leading you so far as 
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thev have done, and it am man was far enough Irom such an apprehen 
sion, llut man has not been deceived. 

And truly. I shall say but this word mure for myself in this business - 
because the whole objection seems to be pressed to me. and maintained 
against me. I will not arrogate chai I was the first man that put the 
Arma upon the thought cither of successive parliaments or more equal 
parliaments; vet there are some here that know who thev were rhar put 
us upon that foundation o| lihcru ol putting a period to this parlia¬ 
ment, in order that we might have' successive parliaments, and that 
there might be a more equal distribution ol'elections Ji: There are many 
here that know who were the first movers of that business in the Army. 
I shall not arrogate that to myself, but f can argue this with a clear 
conscience: that no mail has prosecuted that with more earnestness, 
anti will stand to that interest more than I do, of having parliaments 
successive and not perpetual, and the distribution of elections more 
equal. 

Hut notwithstanding, m\ opinion stands good that if ought to be a 
distribution amungst the fixed and settled people ot this nation It’s 
more prudent and safe, and more upon this ground of nghr for it to be 
so. Now it is the fundamental constitution of this kingdom; and that 
which if voti take away, uiu take away for mailer of wilfulntss. 

Notwithstanding, as for this universal conclusion that all inhabitants 
shall have voices as it stands in the Agreement, I must declare that 
though I cannot yci be satisfied, yet lor my part I shall acquiesce. I will 
not make a distraction in this artnv . Though i have a property in being 
one ot Those that should be an elector, though I have an interest in the 
birthright, yet 1 will rather lose chal birthright and that interest than I 
will make it my business to oppose- them, if I set but the generality of 
those whom I have reason to think honest men and conscientious men 
and godly men to carrv themselves another way. I will not oppose, 
though I be not satisfied to join with them. And I desire ro say this. I 
am agreed with you it you insist upon a more equal distribution of 
elections; I will agree with you, not only io dispute for it, but to fight 
for it and contend lor it. Thus far i shall agree with vou. On the other 
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hand, to those who differ in their terms and say 'I will not agree with 
you except you go farther’, 1 make answer, "thus far I can go with you; 
I will go with vou as far as I can'. II you will appoint a committee ol 
some few to consider of char - so as you preserve the equitable part of 
that constitution that now is, securing a voice to those who are like to 
he free men, men not given up to the wills of others, and thereby 
keeping to the latitude which is the equity of constitutions - 1 will go 
with vou as far as [ can. And where I cannot I will sit down. I will not 
make anv disturbance among vou 

(>/. Rainborough If 1 do speax my soul and conscience I do think 
that there is not an objection made but that it has been answered; but 
the speeches are so long. I am sorry for some passion and sonic reflec¬ 
tions. and 1 could wish where it is most taken amiss that cause had not 
been given. It is a fundamental of the constitution of the kingdom that 
there he parliamentary boroughs; I would lain know whether the choice 
of burgesses in corporations should not be altered. But the end where¬ 
fore I speak is only this. You think we shall be worse than we are if we 
come to a conclusion by a sudden vote. If it be put to the question we 
shall at least all know one another’s mind If it be determined, and the 
common resolutions known, we shall take such a course as to put it in 
execution. This gentleman says, if he cannot go he will sit still. lie 
thinks he has a full liberty to do so; we think we have not. There is a 
great deal of difference betw een us two. If a man has all he does desire, 
he may wish to sit still; hut if 1 think I have nothing at all of what I 
fought for, I do not think the argument holds that I must desist as well 
as he. 

Petty: The rich would very unwillingly be concluded by the poor. 
And there is as much reason that the rich should conclude the poor as 
the poor the rich - and indeed that is no reason at all. There should 
be an equal share in both. I understood your engagement was that you 
would use all your endeavours for the liberties of the people, that they 
should be secured. If there is such a constitution that the people are 
not free, that constitution should be annulled. That constitution which 
is now set up is a constitution of forty shillings a year; but this consti¬ 
tution does not make the people free. 

Cromwell : Here's the mistake: you make the whole question to be 
whether that's the better constitution in that paper, or that which now 
is. But if you will go upon such a ground as that, although a better 
constitution was really offered for the removing of the worse, yet some 
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gentlemen are resolved to stick to the worse and there might be a great 
deal of prejudice upon such an apprehension. I think you are by this 
time satisfied that it is a clear mistake; for it is a dispute whether or no 
this proposed constitution be better • - nay, whether it be not destructive 
to the kingdom 

[Text omitted | 

Lieutenant Edmund Chtllendeit. In the beginning of this discourse 
there were ovcrrurcs made of imminent danger. This wav we have 
taken this afternoon is not the way to prevent it I would humbly move 
that we should put a speedv end to this business, and that not only to 
this main question of the paper, hut also according to the Lieutenant- 
General's motion that a commiticc may be chosen seriously to consider 
the things in that paper and compare them with divers things in our 
declarations and engagements, that so we may show ourselves reads, as 
we have all professed, to lay down ourselves before God. If we take 
this course of debating upon one question a whole afternoon, and if the 
danger be so near as it is supposed, ir were the ready way to bring us 
into it I desire that things tnav be put into a speedy dispatch. 

Captain Jr,hn Clarke. I presume that the great stick here is this that 
if everyone shall have his natural propriety of election it does bereave 
the kingdom ol its principal fundamental constitution that it now has. 
I presume that all people and all nations whatsoever have a liberty and 
power to alter and change their constitutions if they find them to be 
weak and infirm. Now if the people of England shall find this weakness 
in their constitution, they may change it if they please. Another thing 
is this it is feared that if the light of nature be only followed in this, it 
may destroy the propriety which every man can call his own. But it 
will not And the reason is this; because this principle and light of 
nature does give all men their own - as, for example, rhe clothes upon 
my back because they are nor another man’s. Finally, if everv man has 
this propriety of election to choose those who shall make the laus, you 
fear it may beget inconveniences. 1 do not conceive that anything may 
be so nicely and precisely done bur rhar it may admit of inconveniency 
If ii be that there is inconveniency in that form of the constitution 
wherein it is now, there may some of those inconveniences rise from 
the changes that are apprehended from them. For my part 1 know 
nothing of fatal consequence in the relation of men but the want of 
love in it; and then, if difference arises, the sword must decide ir. 1 too 
shall desire that before the question be stated it mav he moderated as 
for foreigners. 
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[Text omitted] 

Iretm: I have declared that you will alter that constitution from a 
better to a worse, from a just to a thing that is less just, in my apprehen¬ 
sion, and I will not repeat the reasons of that, but refer to what I have 
declared before. To me, if there were nothing but this, that there is a 
constitution, and that constitution which is the very last constitution, 
which it you take away you lease nothing of constitution, and conse¬ 
quently nothing of right or property, it would be enough. I would not 
go to alter this, though a man could propound that which in some 
respects might be better, unless it could be demonstrated to me that 
this were unlaw ful or that this were destructive. Truly, therefore, I say 
for my part, to go on a sudden to make such a limitation as that to 
inhabitants in general is to make no limitation at all. If you do extend 
the latitude of the constiturion so far that anv man shall have a voice 
in election who has not rhai interest in this kingdom that is permanent 
and fixed, who has not that interest upon which he may have his free¬ 
dom in this kingdom without dependence, you will put it into the hands 
of men to choose, not of men desirous to preserve their liberty, but of 
men who will give it awav 

I am confident, our discontent and dissatisfaction if ever they do 
well, they do in this. If there be anything at all that is a foundation of 
liberty it is this, that those who shall choose the law-makers shall be 
men freed from dependence upon others 1 have a thing put into my 
heart which I cannot but speak. I profess l am afraid that if we - from 
such apprehensions as these ate of an imaginable right of nature 
opposite to constitution - if wc will contend and hazard the breaking 
of peace upon this business of that enlargement, I think if wc, from 
imaginations and conceits, will go about to hazard the peace of the 
kingdom to alter the consiirution in such a point, I am afraid wc shall 
find the hand of God will follow it and we shall see that that liberty 
which we so much talk of and have so much contended for, shall be 
nothing at all by this our contending for it, by our purring it into the 
hands of those men that will give it away when they have it. 

Cromwell: II we should go about to alter these things, I do not think 
that we are bound to fight for every particular proposition. Servants, 
while servants, are not included. Then vou agree that he that receives 
alms' 1 is to be excluded? 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Reside 12 : I suppose it's concluded by ail 
that the choosing of representatives is a privilege. Now I see no reason 
why any man that is a native ought to be excluded that privilege, unless 
from voluntary servitude. 

Petty: 1 conceive the reason why we would exclude apprentices, or 
servants, or those that take alms, is because they depend upon the will 
ol other men and should be afraid to displease them. For servants and 
apprentices, they are included in their masters* and so for those that 
receive alms from door to door; but if there be any general way taken 
for those that are not so bound to the will of other men, it would be 
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To the right honourable, the Commons of 
England in parliament assembled. The humble 
petition of divers well-affected persons 
inhabiting the City of London, Westminster, 
the Borough of Southwark, Hamlets and 
places adjacent 

Wi'k the Parliament's Answer thereunto' 


1'hat although we arc as earnestly desirous of a safe and well-grounded 
peace and that a final end were put to all the troubles and miseries of 
the commonwealth as any sort of men whatsoever, vet, considering 
upon what grounds we engaged on your part in the late and present 
wars and how far by our so doing we apprehend ourselves concerned, 
give us leave before you conclude ias In the treatv in hand)’ to acquaint 
you first with the ground and reason which induced us to aid you 
against (he king and his adherents; sccundlv what our apprehensions 
are of this treatv; thirdly, whai we expected from vou and still do most 
earnesllv desire 

He pleased therefore to understand that we had no: engaged on vour 
part but that vve )udged this honourable House to he the supreme auth¬ 
ority of t.ngland, as chosen by and representing the people and 
entrusted with absolute power for redress of grievances and provision 
for safety, and that the king was but al the most the chief public officer 
of this kingdom and accountable to this I louse, (he representative of 
the people, front whom all iust aurhontv is or ought to be derived for 
the discharge of his office. And if we had not been confident hereof, 

1 he pennon was presented to tae ( omimms cm 11 September 1(148. and was referred 
tn .1 committee, nevci to re-cnurac It was |iml>abk mostlv uertren bv i.efburtee and 
Walwvn and is ,md to have obtained 4«,t>nn signatures 

n-k Treat' oj \cv[,nt, was soon co be cniere, mica h' parbaincntorv eommisMnnci\ 
wilt) tin lmg ai the hit ot Wight on 18 .September The- bad been made possible on 
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we had been desperately mad lo have taken up arms or to have been 
aiding assisting in maintaining a war against him - the laws of the land 
making tt expresslv a crime no less than treason tor any to raise war 
against the king. 

Hut when we considered the manifold oppressions brought upon ihe 
nation by the king, his I ords and bishops, and that this honourable 
House declared their deep sense thereof, and ‘hat - lor the continuance 
ol that power which had so oppressed us - it was evident the kina 
intended to raise forces and make wai, and rhar ii he did set up his 
.standard n tended to the dissolution of the government: upon this, 
knowing the safety of the people to he above law and that to ad]Utlge 
thereof appertained to the supreme authority and not to the supreme 
magistrate, ard being satisfied in our eunsciern.es that the public safelv 
and freedom was in imminent d.mgev, vsv concluded we had not onh 
a just cause to maintain, but ihe supreme authorilv of the nation to 
justify, defend and indemnify us m rime lo come n what we should 
perform by direction thereof - though against the known law of the 
land, or any inferior authorit', though the highest. 

And as this our understanding was begotten in us bv principle' of 
tight reason, so were we confirmed therein bv vour own proceedings, 
as by your condemning those judges who in the case uf ship-mono 
had declared the king to be judge of safety; 1 and by your denying hint 
to have a negative voice in the making of law, where you wholly exclude 
the king from having any share m the supreme .tuthurirv; 4 then hi vour 
casting the bishops out of the House of Lords, who by tradition also 
had been accounted an essential pun of the supreme authorin';' and by 
your declaring to the Lords that if they would not join air'll vou in 

fhn 7 August if>+i. Pmhametu passc-d an Act declaring the iHt.Mlitv of Unp-miimv, ,t 
prerogative tax a.s 'tonirarv to and against ihe Uu, and •statutes ot this realm, the right 
of property, iW liberty of the rubivcts, former revolutions in parliament, acid the- Pel 
ition of Right made in the third year of the mgr ol his Majesi; th.it now is' 

* The 1*0 Houses made their hrsi ordinance on 20 August 1641 in thv (brief) absence 
of the kme. Hut U was in the Wanti and April i.f 1(142 ihat the Houses put into deadly 
effect (with the passage and execution ol Mihii.i Orditunu without [he ling s consent) 
rhe claim of parliament’s more enthusiasm suppirtets that the two I louses could legiv 
late without rhe ling 

The bishops or spiritual Lords' were accounted either one ol the dree 'estates' of 
parliament (the others 'icing C.timtnonv and las Lords, with th? ling at 'head’ ut the 
estates), or alternatively they were thought to tic an essential pan of rhe I ord' when 
that I louse was conceived as one ot the three ‘estares’ together with ling and {.on mum 
1 hey were excluded 1rt;m the House of Lords bv statute in February 1*142 
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settling the milicia (which they long refused) you would settle it without 
them - which you could not justly have done and they had' 1 any real 
share in the supreme authority. 

These things we took lor real demonstrations that you undoubtedly 
knew yourselves to he the supreme authority - ever weighing down in 
us all other your indulgent expressions concerning the king or I.ords - 
it being indeed impossible for us to believe that it can consist either 
with the safety or the freedom ol the nation to be governed either by 
three, or two, supremes, especially where experience has proved them 
so apt to dilfcT in their judgements concerning freedom or safety that 
the one has been known to punish whar the other has judged worthy 
uf reward, when not only the Ireedom ot the people is directly opposite 
cn the pre rogatives ol king and 1 .ords. but rhe open enemies of the one 
have been declared friends he theothcr (as rhe Scots were bv rhe House 
nl I.ords).' 

And whenas most of the oppressions of the commonwealth have in 
ail times been brought upon the people by the king and Lords, who 
nevertheless would be w> eijual in the supreme authority as that there 
should be no redress of grievances, no provision of safety, bur at their 
pleasure": for our parts, we profess ourselves so (ar from judging this to 
be consistent with freedom anti safety, that wc know no great cause 
wheretor we assisted you in the late wars hut in hope to be delivered 
by you from so intolerable, so destructive a bondage, so soon as you 
should through God's blessing upon rhe armies raised by you be 
enabled But to out exceeding grief we have observed that no sooner 
God vouchsafed you victory and blessed you with success, and thereby 
enabled you to put us and the whole nation into an absolute condition 
of freedom and safety, but, according as ye have been accustomed - 
passing by the ruin of the nation and all that blood that has been spilt 
by the king and his party - ye betake yourselves to a treaty with him, 
thereby putting him that is but one single person and a public officer 
of the commonwealth in competition with the whole body of the people 
whom ye represent, not considering that it is impossible for you to 



had had any share’. John pyni, the Commons’ leader, 
rhen they hailed at agreeing to the Militia Ordinance 
nmuns would be giad of their help ’in saving the 
lmild not discourage them m doing then duty', 
it published a declaration to me effect that the Scots 
mg approached hv Cromwell’* Army) were enemies, 
ilh them in their intention of doing this. 
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erect any authority equal to yourselves, and declared to all the world 
that you will not alter the ancient government from that of king. Lords 
and Commons - not once mentioning (m case of difference) which of 
them is supreme, but leaving that point (which was the chtefest cause 
of all our public differences, disturbances, wars and miseries) as uncer- 


Insomuch as wc who upon these gruunds have laid out ourselves 
every way to the uttermost of our abilities and all others throughout 
the land, soldiers and others who have done the like in defence of our 
supreme authority and in opposition to the king - cannot but deem 
ourselves in ihe most dangerous condition of all others: left without all 
pica ol indemnity lor what we have done, as already many have found 
by the loss of their lives and liberties either for things done or said 
against the king, the law of the land frequently raking place and pre¬ 
cedency against and before your authority, which we esteemed 
supreme, and against which no law ought to be pleaded. Nor can wc 
possibly conceive how any that in any ways assisted you can be exempt 
from the guilt of murders and robbers bv the present laws in force if 
vou persist to disclaim the supreme authority, though their own con¬ 
sciences do acquit them as having opposed none but manifest tyrants, 
oppressors and their adherents. 

And whereas a personal treaty, or any treaty with the king has been 
long time held forih as the only means of a sale and well-grounded 
peace, it is well known to have been cried up principally by such as 
have been disaffected unto you. And though you have contradicted it, 
yet it is believed that you much fear the issue - as you have cause 
sufficient except you see greater alteration in the king and his party 
than is generally observed, there having never yet been any treaty with 
him but was accompanied with some underhand dealing, and whilsr 
the present force upon him (though seeming liberty)* will m time to 
come be certainly pleaded against all that shall or can be agreed upon. 
Nay, what can you confide in'* if you consider how he has been pro¬ 
voked, and what former kings have done - after oaths, laws, charters. 


The king hid been liberal! 

Hall.) ’Hie petitioners veer 
any agreement he made »: 
I it mi soon [ahoui § (_)c 
I Inpkms 

confide tn = have enntiden 
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bonds, excommunications and all tics of reconciliations - to the 
destruction of all those that had provoked and opposed them; yea when 
vourselves so soon as he had signed those bills in the beginning of this 
parliament saw cause to tell him 'That even about the time of passing 
those bills, some design or other was one fact which if it had taken 
effect would not only have rendered those bills fruitless bur have 
reduced you to a worse condition ot confusion than rhat wherein the 
parliament found you.’ 1 " 

And if you consider what news wars, risings, revolting invasions and 
plorrings have been since this last cry for a personal treatv, vou will not 
blame us if we wonder at vour hast) proceedings thereunto, especially 
considering the wonderful victories which God has blessed the Army 
withal, VVc profess we cannot choose but stand amazed to consider the 
inevitable danger we shall be in, though all things in the propositions 
were agreed unto; the resolutions oi the king and his party have been 
perpetually, violently and implacably prosecuted and manifested against 
us, and that with such scorn and indignation that it must be more than 
ordinary bonds that must hold them. And it is no less a wonder to us 
that you can place your own security therein or that you can ever 
imagine to see a free parliament any more in England. 

The tTuth is - and we see we must now speak it or for ever be 
silent - we have long expected things of another nature from you, and 
such as we are confident would have given satisfaction to all serious 
people of all parties. 

1. That you would have made good the supremacy 11 of rhe people in 
this honourable House from all pretences of negative voices either in 
king or Lords. 

2. That you would have made laws for election of Representatives 
yearly and of course without writ or summons. 

j. That you would have set express times far their meeting, contin¬ 
uance and dissolution — as not to exceed 40 or 50 days at the most, 
and to have a fixed, expressed, time for the ending of this present 
parliament. 

4. '1'hat you would have exempted matters of religion and God’s 
worship from the compulsive or restrictive power of any authority upon 
earth, and reserved to the supreme authority an uncompulsive power 

71/ th 1 hng j «o<( errrllrnl majetty. tht humhlf .vn/imt rf the LorJi jnrf Commim; (Match 
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only of appointing a way for the public - whereby abundance of misery, 
prosecution and heart-burning would for ever be avoided. 

5. That you would have disclaimed in yourselves and all future Rep¬ 
resentatives a power of pressing and forcing any sort of men to serve 
m wars, there being nothing mure opposite to freedom, nor more 
unreasonable in an authority empowered for raising monies in all 
occasions, for which (and a just cause) assistants need not be doubted - 
the other way serving rather to maintain injustice and corrupt parties, 
b That you would have made both kings, queens, princes, dukes, carls, 
lords and all persons alike liable to every Jaw of the land, made or to 
he made, that so all persons, even the highest, might fear and stand in 
awe. and neither violate the public peace nor private right of person 
and estate - as has been frequent without being liable to account as 
other men. 

7. That you would have freed all commoners from the jurisdiction of 
the Lords in all cases; and have taken Care that all trials should he only 
of twelve sworn men, and no conviction but upon two or more suf¬ 
ficient, known, witnesses. 

8. That you would have freed all men from being examined against 
themselves, and from being questioned or punished for doing of that 
against which no law has been provided. 

q. That you would have abbreviated rhe proceedings in lav., mitigated 
and made certain the charge of all particulars 

to. That you would have freed all trade and merchandising from all 
monopolising and engrossing by Companies or otherwise. 

11 That you w-ouEd have abolished excise and all kinds of taxes except 
subsidies, the old and only just wav of England. 

12. That you would have laid open all late enclosures of fens and other 
commons, or have enclosed them only or chiefly for the benefit of the 
poor. 1 ' 

13 I hat you would have considered the many thousands that arc 
ruined by perpetual imprisonment for debt, and provided to rheir 
enlargement. 

14. That you would have ordered sonic effectual course to keep people 
from begging and beggary in so fruitful a nation as through God’s 
blessing rhis is. 


Nut a common 1 .ivdlcr demand - 
p rnblc-ns Bui the issue of enclosure 
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15. That you would have proportioned punishments more equal to 
offences that so men’s lives and estates might not be forfeited upon 
trivial and slighr occasions. 

16. That you would have removed the tedious burden of tithes, 
satisfying all impropriators and providing a more 1 equal way of mainten¬ 
ance for the public ministers. 1 ’ 

17. That you would have raised a stock of money out of those many 
confiscated estates you have had for payment of those who contributed 
voluntarily abo\e their abilities before you provided for those that dis¬ 
bursed out of their superfluities. 

iN That you would have hound yourselves and all future parliaments 
from abolishing propriety, levelling men’s estates or making all things 
common." 1 

IQ. That you would have declared what the riutv or business of the 
kingh office is, and what not, and ascertained the revenue past increase 
or diminution, that so there might never be more quarrels about the 

20. That you would have rectified the election of public officers for the 
City of London ’ and of every particular Company therein, restoring 
the commonalty their just rights most unjustly withheld from them, to 
the producing and maintaining of corrupt interest opposite to common 
freedom and exceedingly prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
this nation. 

21 That you would have made full and ample reparations to all persons 
that had been oppressed by sentences in High Commission, Star 
Chamber and Council Board, or by any kind of monopolisers or projec¬ 
tors and that out of the estaies of those rhat were authors, actors or 
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promoters of so intolerable mischiefs (and that without much 
attendance}. 1 * 

22. That vou would have abolished all committees and have conveyed 
all business into the true method of the usual trials of the common¬ 
wealth, 

23. That you would nor have followed the example of former tyrannous 
and superstitious parliaments m making orders, ordinances or laws, or 
in appointing punishments concerning opinions or things supernatural, 
styling some ‘blasphemies', others ‘heresies', wbenas you know your 
selves easily mistaken and rhar divine truths need no human helps to 
support them - such proceedings having been generally invented to 
divide the people amongst themselves and to affright men from that 
liberty of discourse by which corruption and tyranny would soon be 
discovered 

24. Thar you would have declared what the business of rhe Lords is. 
and ascerrain their condition, not derogating 1 ' them rhe liberties of 
other men, that so there might be an end of striving about the same. 

25. That you would have done justice upon the capital authors and 
promoters oi the former or late wars, manv of them being under your 
power, considering that mercy to the wicked is cruelty to the innocent 
anti that all your lenity doth but make them all the more insolent and 
presumptuous. 

26. That you would have provided constant pay for the Army now- 
under the command of the Lord General Fairfax, and given rules to all 
judges and all other public officers throughout the land for their indem¬ 
nity and for saving harmless all that have any ways assisted you, or chat 
have said or done anything against the king, queen, or any of his partv 
since the beginning of this parliament - without which, any of his party- 
are in a better condition than those who have served you, nothing being 
more frequent with them than their reviling of you and your friends. 

The things and worthy acts which have been done and achieved by 
this army and their adherents - however ungratefully suffered to be 
scandalised as sectaries and men of corrupt judgements - in defence of 
the just authority of this honourable House and of rhe common liberties 
of the nation and in opposition to all kind of tyranny and oppression, 
being so far from meriting an odious Act of Oblivion 18 that they rather 

1 derogating = taking awa\ from 

A rdcrciivc perhaps to r he 7 June mtlcrnnii* ordinance Jfrrrment, n 5 on p qq 
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deserve a most honourable Act of Perpetual Remembrance to be a pat¬ 
tern of public virtue, fidelity and resolution to all posterity. 

27. That you would have laid to heart all the abundance of innocent 
blood that has been spilt and the infinite spoil and havoc that has been 
made of peaceable, harmless people by the express commissions of the 
king, and seriously to have considered whether the justice of God be 
likely to be satisfied or his yct-continuing wrath appeased bv an Act of 
Oblivion. 

These and the like we have a long time hoped you would have 
minded, and have made such an establishment for the general peace 
and contentful satisfaction of all sorts of people as should have been 
the happiness of all future generations, and which wc most earnestly 
desire you would set yourselves speedily to effect, wberebv the almost 
dying honour of this most honourable House would be again revived 
and the hearts of your petitioners and all other well-affected people be 
afresh renewed unto you The freedom of this nation (now in perpetual 
hazard) would be firmly established, for which you would once more 
be so strengthened with the love of the people that you should nor 
need to cast your eyes any other ways (under God) for vour security. 
But if all this avails nothing, God be our guide - for men show us not 
a way for our preservation 

The House received this petition, and returned answer thereunto 
which was to this eflcct, viz. that the House gave them thanks for their 
great pains and care to the public good of the kingdom, and would 
speedily take their humble desires into their serious consideration. 19 
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England’s new chains discovered: or the 
serious apprehensions of a part of the people in 
behalf of the commonwealth; (being presenters, 
promoters and approvers of the Large Petition 
of 11 September 1648) 

Presented to the supreme authority of England, the 
representers oj the people in parliament assembled , by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne and divers other citizens 
of London and borough of Southwark , 26 February 
Whereunto his speech delivered at the bar is annexed 


Since you have done the nation so much right and yourselves so much 
honour as to declare that 'the people (under Ciod) are the original of 
all just powers’/ and given us thereby fair grounds to hope that you 
really intend their freedom and prosperity; yet the way thereunto being 
frequently mistaken, and through haste or error of judgement, those 
who mean the best are many times misled so far to the prejudice of 
those that trust them as to leave them in a condition nearest to bondage 
when they have thought the\ had broughi rhem into a way of freedom. 
And since woeful experience has manifested this ro be a truth, there 
seems no small reason that you should seriously lay ro heart what at 
present we have to offer for discovery and prevention of so great a 
danger. And because we have been the first movers in and concerning 
an Agreement of the People as the most proper and just means for the 
setting the long and tedious distractions of this nation occasioned by 
nothing more than the uncertainty of our government, and since there 
has been an Agreement prepared and presented b\ some officers of rhe 

1 iM (Old .Style) in original 

' resolution of the Commons, 4 January 164.9. ‘The Commons of England in parliament 

also declare that the Commons of England ill parliament assembled, being chosen bv 
and representing the people, have the supreme power in the nation, and also declare 
rhat whatsoever is enacted or declared for law bv the Commons of England in parlia¬ 
ment assembled hath the force of law, and rbc people of England arc concluded thereby 
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Army to mis honourable House.' as what they thought requisite to he 
agreed unto In the people (you approving thereof) we shall in the first 
place deliver our apprehensions thereupon. 

That an agreement between those that trust and those "ho are 
trusted has appeared a thing acceptable to this honourable House, his 
excellency, and the officers ol the Army, is much to our rejoicing, as 
vve conccnc it just in ltscli and profitable for the commonwealth, and 
cannot doubt but that you "ill protect those of the people who have 
no ways forleilec their hirth-nghl in their proper liberty of taking this 
or any oilier agreement as (rod and their o" n considerations shall direct 
them. 

Which "e lhe rather mention, tor rhat many particulars in the Agree¬ 
ment beto:e you, are upon serious examination thereof dissatisfactory 
to most ot those "ho are eery earnestly desirous of an agreement; and 
many cciv malerul things se.ni to he wanting therein, which mav be 
supplied in another. As 

i. ~\ hey are now much troubled there should be anv intervals between 
the ending ot this Representative and the beginning of the newl, as 
being desi-ous that this present parliament - that has lately done so 
great things in so short a time tending to their liberties should sit 
until with certainty and safely they can see them delivered into the 


J/uuirhi 1,1 ,m 1 hr An)>/r, present!d In the Gjmn’.onv on 2fi J.imurv 

W He called the Agreement annexed in rhe petition the 'officers' agreement’, 
.ui-c, although representatives o! ihe l.e'vclltrs. of the Independent churches in 
ndon, o 1 radical MPs and ol lh \rnu ,tiLers had agreed in early November tliai 
•\irrmm*iu of [he People "mild tom, a bj,i« f„; scitlerecm. I.ilhurne thought that 
agreed that tile tour groups would deride on ihe detail of the Agreement. 

he Armv inarched on London and Purged 
illicit el, and alter it was (the group, meet me 
■ uhnniltd it to the (.ouncil of rhe Armi ac it 
simple acerplance Lilburne withdrew Irom 
trge and 10 the (vouncil’s further discussing 
-mbit he published the groups’ v 


aru! Ellen submit it lo the peoph 
Pa-lianiem bclore ihe* Agrceincn* vt 
again trorn about 7-1 4 December). 
ruined oui lor further discussion - 
the negotiations, obictung both to 
K* thought had been decided. 


is / ujrte/tr/j'itt, of 


1> amended a clause in the first re 


,e about religion 


Hie sense ot as all but Ire-ton ' The- ufticcis uniuiiueel discussions in a scries of funeral 
(-oun111 meetings ai Whitehall Irom iy December 10 uJanuary (agitators had CCa-cd 
m appear there since Novonbei 1(147. hit- \\ ildtr.an and ttalwyr were included in 
theml I be officers agrccncnt, whatever l.ilhurne's complaints, was ut the result ol 
careful c-Oilsidcrannn nf the Lc-vellcis' ueui and adopts mir.y rtf their proposals In the 
event the Army petitioned ihe Commons and presented neir agreement on the clav 
(,hai les s public nlal began It was received bur never discussed, and rhe officers showed 
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hands of another Repre&entatixc, rarher than to leave them (though 
never so small a time) under the dominion of a Council of State:'' a 
constitution of a new and inexperienced nature, and which they fear as 
the case now stands may design to perpetuate their power and to keep 
off parliaments for ever 

a. Thev now conceive no less danger in that it is provided that parlia¬ 
ments for the future are to continue but six months, and a Council of 
State, eighteen. In which time, if they should prove corrupt, having 
command of all forces bv sea and land, they will have grear opportuni¬ 
ties to make themselves absolute and unaccountable. And because this 
is a danger than which there cannot well he a greater, they generally 
incline to annual parliaments, hounded and limited as reason shall 
devise; not dissolvable, but to be continued or adjourned as shall seem 
good in their discretion during that rear, but no longer, and then to 
dissolve of course and give way to those who shall be chosen immedi¬ 
ately to succeed them; and in the intervals of their adjournments, to 
entrust an ordinary committee ofrhcir own members, as in other cases 
limited and bounded with express instructions and accountable to the 
next session: which will avoid all those dangers feared from a Council 
of State as at present this is constituted. 

f. They are not satisfied with the clause wherein it is said that the 
power of the representatives shall extend to the erecting and abolishing 
t>f courts of lustice. since the alteration of the usual way of trials by 
twelve sworn men nf the neighbourhood mav be included therein - a 
constitution so equal and just in itself as that they conceive it ought to 
remain unalterable. Neither is it clear what is meant by these words. 

1 The officers' \crccmeiu asked that ihc Rump be dissolved In the 28 Apr.l 1640 and 
ihji an eleetum (or a new Representative he held on the first Thursday in Mav. lor a 
lirst meeting in June. Thereafter there were so be biemual elections cvcrv second Mav. 
and die Rcpresemime so elected woulsl meet in the Tune tillnusrp that Mav. (mails 
10 dissolve in the loUcming Dctw.ber, bin in the meantime capable of ad'ourning or 
di-solving itsell 1 ne Representative would, within twenty Javs of its meeting, appoint 
a lounul nf State to last ten days into the time of the next Representaiive (unless the 
nest Representati sc 'pm an end to char trust sooner') The t jitmctl was 'for the manag¬ 
ing of public affairs . according to such instructions as the Representative shall give’ 
fr has! the power during adjournments to recall the Representative, and in the intervals 
be'sseen Representatives to call a short-term emergency Representative The Council 
lots of Stare (like salaried officers of the arms and of garrisons, together with treasurers 
acv.l reeeiscrs ul public monies and lawycis who eurrendv practised) were not eligible 
tr> he elected members of the Rcpresentatn e by the people, though members of the 
Representative (time elected by the people to tlie Representative) could be elected to 
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viz. 'that the representatives have the highest final judgement', they 
conceiving that their authority in these cases is only to make lows, rules, 
and directions for other courts anti persons assigned b> law lor the 
execution thereof; unto which every member of the commonwealth - 
as well those of the Representative as others - should be alike subject, it 
being likewise unreasonable in itself, and an occasion of much partiality, 
injustice and vexation to the people that the law-makers should be 
law-executors. 5 

4. Although it doth provide ‘that m the laws hereafter m lx made, no 
person by virtue of any tenure, grant, charter, patent, degree, or birth, 
shall be privileged from subjection thereunto, or from being bound 
thereby, as well as Others’, yet doth it not null and make void those 
present protections by law, or otherwise, nor leave all persons - as well 
lords as others - alike liable in person and estate, as in reason and 
conscience they ought to be. 

»• They are very much unsatisfied with what is expressed as a reserve 
from the Representative in matters of religion, as being vurv obscure 
and full of perplexity, that ought to be most plain and clear - there 
having occurred no greater trouble to the nation about anv thing than 
by the intermeddling of parliaments in matters of religion 1 
6. They seem to conceive it absolutely necessary that there he in their 
Agreement a reserve from ever having any kingly government, and a 
bar against restoring the House of Lords, both which are wanting in 
the agreement which is before you. 


srooo lei nave, rhe supreme trust in order rn ihc presenatmn a 
whole, and Thai their poweT extend without the ci 
person or persons to the erecting and abolishing of .ouris of lusinc and public others, 
and to the enacting, altering, repealing and declaring of laws and the high est and final 

judgement concerning all natural or civil things, but nor concerning things spimoal or 
ecclesiastical ’ It then listed six areas where, nevertheless, this supremacy was limited, 
and powers reserved to the people. 

~ The officers' Agreement, having denied the Representative supremacc tnci tilings 
Spiritual and evangelical', nevertheless rlesirrd i reformed Christum religion (‘nor 
popery 01 prelacy’) 10 be the ‘public profession of this nation', and allowed the Kep- 
rescntaiives 10 provide lor the ‘instructing of the people whereunlo ir 
it be not compulsive)’ out of the public treasury - ‘and we desire n< 
should he 'compelled by penalties or otherwise’ to that public profession, so that, except 
for papists and ptelalists, ‘those such as profess faith in God by Jesus C.hnst shall 
be protected in the profession of their faith and exercise of religion according o. their 
consciences .. so as the; abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others »■ to the 
actual disturbance of the public peace on their parrs’. This fornmlarnm had followed 
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7. They seem to he resolved 10 take away all known and burdensome 
grievances, as tithes (that great oppression of the country’s industry 
and hindrance o! tillage), excise and customs (those secret thieves and 
robbers, drainers of the poor and middle sort of people, and the greatest 
obstructors of trade, surmounting ill the prejudices of ship-money, 
parents and projects before this parliament); also to take away all mono¬ 
polising companies of merchants (the hinderers and deeayers of cloth¬ 
ing and cloth working, dyeing, and the like useful professions) by 
which thousands of poor people might be set at work that are now- 
ready to starve, were merchandising restored to its due and proper 
freedom. They conceive likewise that the three grievances before men¬ 
tioned, vw. monopolising companies, excise and customs, do exceed¬ 
ingly prejudice shipping and navigation and consequently discourage 
sea-men and manners, and which have had no small influence upon 
the late unhappy results' 1 which have so much endangered the nation 
and so much advantaged vciur enemies. They also incline to direct a 
mote equal and less burdensome way for levying monies for the 
future - those other forementioned being so chargeable in the receipt 
as that the very stipends and allowance to the officers attending there¬ 
upon would defray a very great part of the charge of the Army, whereas 
now they engender and support a corrupt interest. They also have in 
mind to take away all imprisonment of disabled men for debt and to 
provide some effectual course to enforce all that arc able to a speedy 
payment, and not suffer them to be sheltered in prisons where they 
live in plenty whilst their creditors are undone. They have also in mind 
to provide work and comfortable maintenance for all sorts of poor, 
aged and impotent people, and to establish some more speedy, less 
troublesome and chargeable way for deciding of controversies in law 
(whole families having been ruined by seeking right in the ways yet in 
being): all which, though ol greatest and most immediate concernment 
to the people, are yet omitted in their agreement before you. 

1 hese and the like are their intentions m what they purpose for an 
Agreement of the People, as being resolved (so far as they are able) to 
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lay ;in impossibility upon all whom they shall hereafter trust of ever 
wronging the commonwealth in any considerable measure without cer¬ 
tainty of ruining themselves, and as conceiving it to be an improper, 
tedious, and unprofitable thing for the people to be ever running alter 
their representatives with petitions for redress of such grievances as 
may at once be removed by themselves, or to depend for these tilings 
so essential to their happiness and freedom upon the uncertain judge¬ 
ments of several’ Reprcsentatix ts, the one being apt to renew what the 
other has tiken a wav. 

And as to the use of their rights and liberties herein - as becomes 
and is due to the people from whom all just powers are derived — they 
hoped for and expect what protection is m um and the Army to afford. 
And we likewise in their and our own behalves do earnestly desire that 
you will publicly declare your resolution to protect those who have not 
forfeited their liberties'" in the use thereof - lest they should conceive 
that the Agreement before you, being published abroad and the com¬ 
missioners therein nominated being at work tit pursuance thereof," is 
intended to be imposed upon them: which, as it is absolutelv contrurv 
ro the nature of a free agreement, so we are persuaded it cannot enter 
into your thoughts to use any impulsion therein. 

But although wc have presented our apprehensions and desires con¬ 
cerning this great work of an agreement and are apt to persuade our¬ 
selves that nothing shall be able u> frustrate our hopes which we have 
built thereupon, yet have we seen and heard many things oflate which 
occasion not only apprehensions of other matters intended ro be 
brought upon us of danger to such an agreement but of bondage and 
ruin to all such as shall pursue it. 

Insomuch that we are even aghast and astonished to sec that notw ith¬ 
standing the productions of the highest notions of freedom that ever 
this nation - or any people in the world - have brought to light, not¬ 
withstanding the vast expense of blond and treasure that has been made 


of six ships o) the fleet cm 27 May i&jS. wind] hlisk.iilcd Diner ant! gjvr the n 
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to pun.fi.iM- ihdSL- freedoms. notwithstanding the many ortiiteur and 
uvoi miraculous i ictnncs God has been pleased to honour our ntsr 
diiiM \Mt]i,il. nous ithsianditig the extraordinary gripes and pangs this 
I louse has Mattered more than once at the hands of your own servants, 
and that .it least seemingly for the obtaining these our native liberties. 

When « eursider aluu unkings and tortures the people m general 
have suffered through dean of trade and dearness of food, and very 
mans t.undies in particular (through (Ycc-quarter, violence, and other 
miseries incident to war) hating nothing to support them therein hut 
hopes oi irecdoin and a well-settled commonwealth in the end: that yet 
after all these things have been done and suffered, and whilst the way 
of an agreement of the people is owned and approved - even hy your- 
seh.es and th.n all men are in expectation of being pur into possession 
(if SO dear ,t purchase, behold, in the close of all, we hear and see whar 
gives os fresh and pregnant cause to believe that the contrary is really 
intended and that all those specious pretences and high notions of lib- 
erh . with those extraordinary courses rhat have of late been taken (as 
if <if neee-sm for liberty, and which indeed can never be justified but 
deserve i he greatest punishments unless they end in just liberty and an 
equal government! appear to us to have been done and directed by 
sonic secret, powerful influences, the more securely and ursuspeetedly 
to attain an absolute domination over the commonwealth - it being 
impossible tor then', hut b' assuming our generally approved principles 
ami hiding under the fair show thereof their other designs, to have 
drawn in sn tnanv good and gi>dlv men (really aiming at what the 
other had hui in show anti pretcr.ce) arid making them unwittingly 
iiiMrunui:tal to their own and their country's bondage 

for where is that good, or where is that liberty so much pretended, 
so dcark purchased, if v/c look upon what this House has done since 
it has wiled itself the supreme authority and disburdened themselves 
of the power of the I.ords? 12 

First, we find a High Court of justice erected for trial of criminal 
causes, whereby that great stronghold of our preservation - the way of 
trial by twelve- sworn men of the neighbourhood - is infringed. All 
liberty of exception against the triers is over-ruled by a court consisting 

* On ij M.itl fi r e»4«j the l jimmons passed i resolution rhat 'finding bv too long ex peri 
viae rhat ills I Inust ut I .m Us is u-ok'-s and dangerous ro [he people of f.rgland (o be 
m nEituied 11.u.i that iron: henceforth the House of T.ordr. in parliament shall 
be imj is ■uerehv ..hulls abolished and uk;n away' 
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(if persons picked and chosen in an unusual way: rhe practice « hereof 
we cannot allow of, though against open and notorious enemies , 11 as 
well because we know it to be an usual policy to introduce bv such 
means all usurpations, first against adversaries, m hope of easier 
admission; as also, tor that the same being so admitted, mav at pleasure 
be exercised against anv person or persons whatsoever This is the first 
part of our new liberty. 

The nest is the censuring n( a member ot this House for declaring 
his judgement in a point of religion," which is directly opposite to the 
reserve in thy Asnrimat concerning religion. Besides the Act for 
pressing of seamen," directly contrary to the lunrmm of the officers 
Then rhe stopping of cur mouths from printing is carefully provided 
for, and the most severe and unreasonable ordinances of parliament 
that were made m the time- of Holies and Stapleton’s reign to gag us 
from speaking truth and discovering the tyrannies of had moil are 
referred to the rare of the Genera,, and by him ru his Marshal, to 
be put m execution in searching, fining, imprisoning, ami other wavs 
corporally punishing all that any ways be guilty of unlicensed print 
mg: '' as they dealing with us as rhe bishops of old did with the honest 
Puritan, who were exact in getting laws made against the papist, hut 
really intended them against the Puritan - and made them feel the 
smart o( them - which also has been, and is daily exercised most yiol- 
ently. whereby our liberties have been more deeply wounded than since 
the beginning of this pailiamcni - and that to the dislike of the soldiery, 
as by their late petition in that behalf plainly appears . 1 Then whereas 

Lord lapel i w ith u horn Lilburhc* «i.Mr supportive correspondence). the carl ot Him] 
ton. rhe carl of I ioliinil, George bird f l<mng and Sir John Owen 
' John Free, lor holding doubts about "he Trinity lie was readmitted to parliament j 
F chriurv [tv+Q. on repudiating his opinions. 

In da jut thr :rtr:urdg:nietil nj and marnuri. and impraltrrg \eum?n (a 2 Fchi tiai > 

1G4G 

On 1 Unuarv 1649 the (.omnium, ,tiled thai Fairfax should require [he Marshal ot the 
Arms 10 pul ilirn esecuuon the ordinance of SepfemSier 1647 (passed when Presby¬ 
terians controlled the House) against unlicensed pamphleteering On 18 Jarman the 
Levellers presented a broadsheet pennon to the (uiitimors against this, which they then 
published cm the iqtfi On ; February another ordinance was ordered prepired against 
public preaching and printing of my thing; against the Kouw.- or ihi Council ot State 
A soldiers pe-ution to the Commons, printed in ihc Levellers’ newspaper 'in: Sladnai: 
(iO 2- I'ebrtiary) demanded that martial law be mitigated ‘tor an .trim of iVectvirp 
linttlislinivti und the Army not In used for polichg the ordinance against unlicensed 
pnnttis. 
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it was expected that the Chancery, and courts of justice in Westminster, 
and the judges and officers thereof, should haxe been surveved, and 
I’ot the present regulated till a better and more equal wav of decidine 
controversies could have been constituted, that the trouble and charge 
of the people in their suits should have been abated; instead hereof, the 
old and advanced fees are continued, and new thousand pounds' annual 
stipends allotted (when in the corruptesr times (he ordinary fees were 
thought a great and a sore burden). In the meantime, and in lieu 
thereof, there is not one perplexity or absurdity in proceedings taken 

Those petitioners that have moved in behalf of the people, how have 
they been entertained- Sometimes with the compliment of empty 
thanks - their desires in the meantime not at all considered At other 
times meeting with reproaches and threats for their constancy and 
public affections, and with violent motions that their petitions be burnt 
by the common hangman, whilst others arc not taken in at all: to so 
small an account arc the people brought, even while they are flattered 
with noriorts of being the ’original of all just power'. 

^nd lastly, for completing this new kind of liberty, a Council of 
State is hastily erected for guardians thereof, who to that end are pos¬ 
sessed with power to order and dispose ill the forces appertaining to 
England by sea or land, to dispose ol the public treasure, to command 
any person whatsoever before them, to give oath for the discovering of 
truth, to imprison any that shall disobey their commands, and such as 
they shall judge contumacious. 1 * What now is become of that liberty 
‘that no man's person shall be attached or imprisoned, or otherwise 
disseised of his freehold, or free customs, but by lawful judgement of 
llis equals'? 

We entreat you give us leave to lay these things open to your view 
and judge impartially of our present condition - and of your own also, 
that by strong and powerful influences of some persons, are put upon 
these and the like proceedings, which both you and we ere long (if we 
look nor to it) shall be enforced to subject ourselves unto. 

Then we have further cause to complain when we consider the per- 

" An act appointing a Council ol .State i.j Kcbruan 1S4C Contumacious = disobedient 

I e The persons who had been ir v ucd to be members ol the Oiuncil of State On 14 
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As first: rhe chief of ihe Arm> - dirccth contrary to what ihcmsclvcs 
ilmughi meet in their tpreemeni lor the people " Secondly, judges of 
the law and treasurers for monies 1 Then five that were members of 
the I -ords' House - and most of them such as have refused to approve 
ol vour votes and proceedings, (oneennng the king and lords 27 - two 
of the'rn judges in the Star Chamber, and approvers of the bloodv and 
tyrannical sentences issuing from thence '' Some of vour own House, 
lorward men in the treat), and deelitiers of vour fast proceedings ." 4 All 
which do clearly manifest to our understandings that the secret con 
trivers ol those things do think themselves now so surelv guarded by 
-he strength of an army, in their daily acts and stratagems to their e'nds 
inclined, and the captivation of this House, that thev may now take off 
ihe veil and cloak ol their designs as dreadless of whatever can he done 
against them 

H\ rhis Citinncil of State, all power is goi into their own hands - a 
pro]eci which has been long and industriously laboured fur, and which 
being once firmly and to their liking established, iheir next motions 
m.iv be (upon pretence of ease to the people) for the dissolution of this 
parliament, half ol whose time is already swallowed up by the said 
k.ouncil now - because no obstacle lies in (heir way to the full establish - 
mem of these theii ends but the uncorrupted purr of the soldiers ihat 
have their eyes fixed upon their engagements and promises of good to 
the people and resolve by no threats or allurements to decline the' same, 
together with that part of the people in the city and countries -' 4 that 
remain constant in their motions for common good and still persist to 
run their utmost hazards for procurement of the same - by whom all 
evil men s designs both have, and arc still likely to, find a check and 
discovery. 

presume! 41 names Bui trom then umil u.; I'.hruar- ii was haul m recruit the members 
because nt an hngai;emem required Imm ne members which would register <hei: 
approval ol Ihe High Court ol Justus, vvhieh tried the king, the kings cvetititim, amt 

5-.vii-t.ix was indeed elected. a, were vi\ oilier anriv ofiwers 

1 lie keepers ol 'he liren Seal, Chid lustu.es. and (.Kiel Banin of the fvehequer were 
elccuil, ami -itlice-holding was held nn impediment in serving 

The earls ot'Dcnlmjh. Pembroke an,I Salisbirv refusal the Kng.igemcm bur sat on die 
Council, die earl of Mulpavc ami t ml Ore; nf Wark refused n> serve 
Pennrnke and Salisbury 

\biiui :h nt ihe 41 nominees had opposed Pride's Puree and the trial and ccCrutmn of 
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Hereupon the grand contrivers forementioncd (whom we can par¬ 
ticular bv name) do begin to raise their spleen and mamlesl a more 
uuleiil enmity against soldiers and people, disposed as aforesaid, than 
ever heretofore - as appears bv what latch passed at a meeting o! 
officers on 22 1'ebruarv last at Whitehall, w.icre, after expressions of 
much bitterness against the most conscientious part of rhe soldiers and 
others, it was insisted upon (as we arc from sctv credible hands cer¬ 
tainly informed) that a motion should be made ro this House for the 
procurement of a law enabling them to put to death all such as then 
should judge bv petitions or otherwise to disturb the present proceed¬ 
ings And upon urging that the civil magistrate should do ir, it was 
answered, that "they could hang twenty ere rite magistrate one' It was 
likewise urged that orders might be given to sci/c upon the petitioners, 
soldiers, or others at their meetings - with m lk h exclamation against 
some of greatest integrity to your jus 1 authority, whereof they have- 
given continual and undeniable assurances A proclamation was likewise 
appointed, forbidding the soldiers to peritinr. you. or anv but their 
officers, and prohibiting their correspondences; and private orders to 
be given out for seizing upon citizens and soldiers a - their meetings. 2,1 

And thus alter these fair blossoms of hopeful liberrv breaks forth 
this bitter fruit of the vilest and basest bondage that ever Englishmen 

Lilburne had heard rhir !i a meeimg <0 the 1 oum.il u: Officer*, on iz t-'.l- r.ur\ 
the otKers had decided that it. : 1 .esdlas werr Itchinc the unrest in thiL arms which 
had emerged rhmr morfh. and in part', ular behind a pctiiion winch was circulating 
aniimg several regiments anil addressed in parka mem, ninth, in addition in asking tor 

pay ana arrears, also obiccted in tithes and erase. In the activ.ties of comrmttce-itien 
and excise men, ti> encroachment tin tret-dom r.f religion. and asked that 'speech pro¬ 
vision' nufthl he made tor 'the uimmal snppl, of rhe neccssines tif the poor of this 
namin' The officers rhen nidered llui soldiers' petitions should be contained within 
iheir own rejnmems Only the General would decide il any pemuin should go iu parlia 
rnen: 1 hev also wanreil to get their hands on the civilians, ihes thought responsible 
Colonel Hcwson had said 'We have ha.t trial enough o’* thv sivi] courts We ean hane 
twenty before they will hang One ' So Ibr (anmeil had asked Cromwell and Ireton to 
approach parliament 'tor sums apedwnt in this save, and thai some severe punishment 
"111 be inllisltd upon any that shall dare to endeavour to breed an- diseonient in 
the armv, anti (il n he approved! that this may be suhjecr and liable to such punishment 
as a soldier ol the army should he in like ease’ Lilburne, who haei retired Irom polities 
nt disgusi al the officers' taking over rhectimpciurmn and presentation of-he Agreement 
in Dc-ccmbcr 164k (and who had been smed a sti|K-nd of joy bv piVlldmi.nl to be 
recovered from the sale ol royalist lands in Durham, his native county, whence he had 
deparicJ) said tnai healing all ihis led hituio reiurn to political activity and to reaetis ate 
the Leveller parte Hut in fact he had already ret urne.l from Durham [n earl, February, 
and already on 'he Sth there were rypol'.s that troopers were posting up his pamphlets 
and petitions in Hi'chin. a few miles north ,»f l.undrjn 
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groaned under, whereby ibis, notwithstanding, is gained viz. an evident 
and (we hope; a nmc-ly disetiverv of the instruments from whence all 
the evils, contrivances, and designs (which lor above these eighteen 
months have been strongly suspected) took their rise and original 
even ever since the first breach of their promises and engagements 
made at Newmarket and Triplou Heath with the agitators and people. 
It being for these ends that they have so violcntlv opposed all such as 
manifested any real for common right or any regard to rhe faith of the 
Arms: sentencing some to death, others to reproachful punishments,' 1 
placing and displacing officers according as they showed themselves 
serviceable or opposite to their designs, enlisting as many as they 
thought good even of such as have served in arms against you. And 
then again, upon pretence of easing the charge of the people, dis¬ 
banding supernumeraries, by advantage thereof picking out such as 
were most cordial and active for common good, thereby moulding the 
Army as far as they could to their own heni and ends premised; exercis¬ 
ing martial law with much cruelty, thereby to debase their spirits and 
make them subservient to their wills and pleasures; extending likewise 
their power (m many eases) over persons not members of the Army. 

And when, m case of opposition and difficult services, they have by 
their creatures desired a reconciliation with such as at other times they 
reproached, vilified, and otherwise abased, and through fair promises 
of good (and dissembled repentance) gained their association and assist¬ 
ance in the great advantage of their proceedings, yet - their necessities 
being over and the common enemy subdued - they have slighted their 
former promises and renewed their hate and bitterness against such 
their assistances, reproaching them with such appellations as they knew 
did most distaste the people, such as ‘Levellers', ‘Jesuits', ‘anarchists', 
royalists’ - names both contradictory in themselves and altogether 
groundless in relation to the men so reputed, merely relying for belief 28 
thereof upon the easiness and credulity of the people. And though 
the better to insinuate themselves anti get repute with the people, as 
also to conquer their necessities - they have been tain to make use of 
those very principles and productions the men they have so much tra¬ 
duced have brought to light, yet the producers themselves they have 
and do still more eagerly malign than ever, as such whom they know 

.See y,>ung men i unJ apprentuts' ouurt Mow lor a history of the soldiers' punishments. 
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ro be acquainted to their deceits and deviations and best ab.e to discover 
(he same. 

So that now at length, guessing all to be sure- and iheir own the 
lung being removed, the House ol lords nulled, their long-plotted 
Council nt' Stale erected and this House awed to their ends the edge 
ot their malice is turning against such as have vet so much courage left 
them as ro appear for the well establishment of England's liberties And 
because God has pa-served a great part of the Army untainted with the 
guilt of rhe designs aforementioned, uitu cannot without much danger 
to the designers themselves be suppressed, they have resolved to pul 
this I louse upon raising more new forces (notwithstanding the present 
necessities of the people in maintaining those that are already); in doing 
whereof, though the preterite he danger and opposition, yer rhe ttmctiiled 
end is like to be the oxer-balancing those in the Armv who are resolved 
to stand lor true freedom as the end of all their labours, the which (if 
they should be permitted to do) they would not then doubt of making 
themselves absolute seizures, 2 '' lords and masters, both of parliament 
and people; which, when they have done, we expect rhe utmost of 
misery. Nor shall it grieve us to expire with [he liberties of our native 
country. For what good man can with any comfort to himself survive 
then: 

Hut God has hitherto preserved us, and the justice uf our desires, as 
integrity of our intentions, art daily inure and more manifest to the 
impartial and unprejudiced part ol men; insomuch that it is no small 
comfort to us that - notwithstanding we are upon all these disadvan¬ 
tages that may be. having neither power nor pre-eminence (the 
common idols of the world) - our cause and principles do through their 
own natural truth and lustre gci ground m men’s understandings, so 
that where there was one, twelve months since, that owned our prin¬ 
ciples, wc bcheve there are now hundreds: so that though ov fail, our 
truths prosper. 

And posterity we doubt not shall reap the benefit of our endeavours 
whatever shall become of us. Houcvct, though we have neither strength 
nor safety before us, wc hast discharged our consciences and emptied 
(Ulr breasts unto you. knowing well that if you will make use of vour 
power and take unto you that courage which becomes men of your 
trust and condition, you may yet through rhe goodness of God prevent 
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the danger and mischief intended and be iiiscrumental in restoring This 

lnng-cnlhialled atui belra,ed nation min a good ami happs condition. 
For which end we most earnesth desire and propose, as the main prop 
and support of the work: 

i. I'hat eou wilt not dissolve this House nor suiter yourselves to In- 
dissolved umil as aforesaid \ou see a new Representative the ne\t dav 
read) to take your room, which vou mas eontidentlv and safely insist 
upon, there hemp no cnnsider.ibh mtriher in the Arm) or elsewhere 
that will he so unworthy as to dare to disturb you therein, 
a That you will pur in practice the Sdf-di'tiying Ordinance the most 
just and useful that ever was made, and continual!)' cried (jut for by 
the people - whereby a great inlamv that lies upon tour cause will he 
removed, and men of powerful influences anti dangerous designs, 
deprived ol those means ami opportunities which now thev have to 
prejudice rhe public. " 

y That you will consider how dangerous tr is for one and rhe same 
persons to he continued long in rhe highest commands of a military 
ptnver. especially acting so long distinct and of themselves as those now 
in being have done, and in such extraordinary way, whereunto the-, 
have accustomed themselves - which was the original of most regalities 
and tyrannies in rhe world. 

4. That you appoirr a committee of such of > our uw n members as have 
been longest established upon those rules of freedom upon which von 
now proceed to hear, cvam me. a.net conclude all controversies hetween 
officers and officers, and between officers .ind soldiers, to consider and 
mitiga’t the law-martial, and lo provide that it be nor exercised at all 
upon persons nor ol the Army; also to release and repair such as have 
thereby unduly suffered, as they shall see cause, to consider the con¬ 
dition ol the private soldiers, both horse and foot, in these dear limes, 
and to allow them such increase of pay as wherewithal thev mat live 
comfortably, and honest I v discharge then quarters '' 

That all disbanding be referred to the said committee, and rhm such 
ol the Army as have served the king m,i\ be first disbanded 
;. That you will open the press, whereby all ti eachcrous and tvivmnie.il 
design, may be the easier discovered and so prevailed, which is a 

The Imsi, idea or ihe Sell-Jmnnf urJmamc V|inl 1I1451 was in prohibit niti-iKis nl 

orhei House Irnm hobling miluan or mil uffm. thus Jem mu them ans personal proliv 

tuini ilx-ir service >0 rheir country 

discharee their ijuiiKts - k par those an duns ulw had ttiven rheni food and hidirmiis 
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liberty )( greatest concernment to the commonwealth, and which such 
only as intend a tyranny arc engaged to prohibit: the mouths ofadver 
canes being best stopped b\ the sensible good which the people receive 
from the actions of such as arc in authority 

fi That vou will (whilst you have opportunity) abate the charge of rhe 
law. and reduce the stipends of bulges and all other magistrates and 
officers in the commonwealth to a less, hut competent, allowance, con¬ 
verting the over-plus to the public treasury, whereby the taxes of the 
people may be much eased 

7 But above all that you will dissolve this present Council of State, 
which upon the grounds fore-mentioned so much threatens tvrannv, 
and manage your affairs by committees of short continuance and such 
as may he frequently and exactly accountable for the discharge of their 
trusts. 

8 Thai you will publish a strict prohibition and severe penalty against 
all such whether committees, magistrates, or officers of what hind 
soever - as shall exceed the limits of their commission, rules, or direc¬ 
tions, and encourage all men in their informations and complaints 
against them, 

9- That you will speedily satisfy the expectations of the soldiers in point 
of arrears, am: of the people in point of accounts, in such a manner as 
that it may not (as formerly) prove a snare to such as have been most 
faithful, and a protection to the most corrupt in the discharge of their 
trust and duties 

to. That the so-niany-times complained of Ordinance for Tithes upon 
treble damages' 2 may be forthwith taken away. 

All which, together with due regard showed to petitioners without 
respect to their number and Strength - would so fasten you in the 
affections of the people and of the honest officers and soldiers, as that 
you should not need to tear any opposite power whatsoever, and for 
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the time to come of yourselves citin', the exercise ot your supreme 
authority whereol >«>u hate vet hut llie name onlv, and be enabled to 
vindicate you just undertakings wherein we should not onlv rc|oicc to 
ha\c occasion to manifest how ready we should be to hazard our lives 
in your behalf, but should also bend all our studies and endeavours to 
render \ou honourable to all future generations 
2ti February ibyg' 


Being ushered in In the Sergeant at iritis, and called to the bar, wirh 
all due respects given unto the House. Lieutenant Colonel John I al¬ 
burns*, with divers others coming to rhe bar nest the Mace, wirh the 
address in his hand, spoke these words or to this effect - as follow's 
Mr Speaker, 

1 am very glad that without any inconvenience unto myself and those 
that arc with me, 1 may freely and cheerfully address mvsclf to this 
honourable House as the supreme authority ol England. Time was 
when I could not \tu1 it much refreshes irn spirit to live to see this 
day that you have made such a step to the people’s liberties as to own 
and declare yourselves to be (as indeed you are) the supreme authority 
of this nation. 

Vlr Speaker I am desired by a company of honest men living in and 
about London, who in truth do righllv appropriate to themselves the 
title of the contrivers, promoters, presenters, and approvers of the late 
Large London Petition ot 11 .September last — which was rhe first 
petition 1 know ot in Fngland that was presented to this honourable 
House against the lace destructive personal treaty with the late king - 
to present you with their venous apprehensions And give me leave (I 
beseech vou) for myself and them to say thus much: that fur the most 
part of us, we are those that in the worst of rimes durst own our 
liberties and freedoms in the face of the greatest of our adversaries, and 
from the beginning of these wars nevet shrunk from the owning of our 
freedoms in the most tempestuous times, nor changed our principles. 
Nay sir, let rue with truth tel! you that to the most of us. our wives, 
our children, our estates, our relations, nay our lives, and all that upon 
earth »e can call ours, have not been mi highly valued by o« as our 
liberties and freedoms; which our eotistani actions (to the apparent 
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hazard 'if our biood and lives) ha>e bci.11 a dear and lull demonstration 

Ami Mr Speaker, give me leave ro lell you thar I am conlidcnt our 
liberties and freedoms (the true and jus' end of all the late wars) are so 
dear and precious in us that we had rather our lives should breath out 
v.irh them than to live one moment after the expiration nf them. 

Mr .Speaker, 1 must confess I am to present mu with a paper, some 
tiling ‘>1 a new kind. I'or »t have had no longer time to consider of it 
than Irom Thursday last, and warrants (as we are informed) issuing out 
against us to take us - from those that hast no power user us we 
durst not well go our ordinary way to work to get subscriptions to it, 
le'sr wc should be surprised before we could present it ro this honour¬ 
able House, and so be frustrated in that benelit or relief that we justly 
expect from you, and ro present it with a few hands, wc judged incon¬ 
siderable in your estimation, and therefore choose in the third place 
(being m so much haste as we "ere to prevent our eminent and too 
apparent ruin) in person to bring it ro your bar, and uvowedh to pre¬ 
sent it here. And therefore without any further question, give me leave 
to tel! you I own it, and I know so doth all the -cst of my friends 
present; and if any hazard should ensue thereby, give me leave resolv¬ 
edly to tell you I am virri 1 haic hut one life to lose in nuittuiriing 
the truth, justice, ar.d righteousness of so gallant a piece 

Mr .Speaker, wc own this honour,iblc House as of right, the true, 
guardian of o.ir liberties and freedoms; and we wish and most heartily 
desire you would rouse up your spirits (like men of gallantry) and 
now at last Take unto yourselves a magnanimous resolution to acquit 
yourselves without fear or dread like the chosen and berrusted trustees 
ol the people, (torn w hum (as yourselves acknowledge and declare) all 
jus! power is derived, to free us from all bondage and slavcrv and really 
and truly invest us into the prut of all our blood, hazards, and toils 
•our liberties and freedoms, rhe true difference and distinction of men 
from beasts. 

Mr Speaker, though my spirit is lull in the sad apprehension of the 
dying condition of our liberties and freedoms, vet at present I shall say 
no more, but in the behalf of myself and my friends I shall earnestly 
entreat you to read these our serious apprehensions scrionsk and 
debate them dcliberateh. 
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This we have adventured tu publish for the timely information and 
benefit of all (hat adhere unto the common interest of the people, 
hoping that with such, upon due consideration, it will find as large an 
acceptance as our late petition of u September 1648 And we thought 
good (in regard we were not called in to receive an answer to the same) 
to acquaint you that we intend to second it with a petition sufficiently 
subscribed — we doubt not with mans thousands - earnestly to solicit 
lor an effectual answer. 
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A manifestation from Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Lilburne, Mr William Walwyn, Mr Thomas 
Prince, and Mr Richard Overton (now 
prisoners in the l ower of London), and others, 
commonly (though unjustly) styled Levellers 
Intended far their full vindication [ram the many 
aspersions east upon them to render them odious to the 
world and unserviceable to the commonwealth. And to 
satisjy and ascertain all men wkereunto all tkeir motions 
and endeavours tend, and what is the ultimate scope of 
then engagement in the public affairs 


Thc> also that wider evil tor good, .re our adversaries' because w<~ 
follow i hi* thing that good i, 1 
Printed in the year oj (>ur Lord. 1O4 c, 

.■> manifestation from l.ieutenant-C.olone/ John tu/hurne, Mr WiHnm 
Walwyn. M’ 1 hnnut, Prince, unit Ur Itirhard Overrun (map pruoners 
in the Tower at London). and others, eommonh (though unjustly) styled 
levellers 

Since no man is born for himself only, hut obliged by the laws of nature 
(which reaches all), of Christianity (which engages us as Christians), 
and o! public society and government, to employ our endeavours for 
the advancement o| a cnmmunitivc happiness of equal concernment to 
others as ourselves, here have we (according to that measure of under¬ 
standing Cud has dispensed unto us) laboured, with much weakness 
indeed but with integrity of heart, to produce out of the common sala 
mines such a piopoition 01 freedom ami good to the nation as might 
somewhat compensate its many grievances and lasting sufferings. And 
although m doing thereof ue have hitherto reaped only reproach and 
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Hatred for our good-will, and been fain to wrestle with the violent 
passions of powers and principalities, vet since it is nothing so much 
as our blessed Master and his followers suffered before us and but what 
at first we reckoned upon, we cannot be thereby anv whit dismayed in 
the performance of our duties, supported inwardly by the innocency 
and evenness uf our conseiences 

Tis a verv great unhappiness - wc well know - to be always strug¬ 
gling and striving in the world, and does wholly keep us from the 
enjoyment ol those contentments our several conditions reach unto. So 
that if we should consult only with ourselves and regard onlv our own 
ease, we should never interpose as we have done in behalf of the com¬ 
monwealth. But when so much has been done for recovery of our lib¬ 
erties, and seeing (iod has so blessed that which has been done as 
thereby to clear the way and to afford an opportunity which these six 
hundred years 4 has been desired but could never be attained - of 
making this a truly happy and wholly free nation - we think ourselves 
hound by the greatest obligations that may be to prevent the neglect of 
this opportunity and to hinder as much as lies in us that rhe blood 
which has been shed be not spilt like water upon the ground, nor chat 
after the abundant calamities which have overspread all quarters of the 
land, the change be only notional, nominal, circumstantial, whilst the 
real burdens, grievances, and bondages be continued, even when the 
monarchy is changed into a republic. 

We are no more concerned indeed than other men, and could bear 
the yoke we believe as easily as others, but since a common duty lies 
upon every man to be cautious and circumspect in behalf of his 
country, especially while the government thereof is settling, other 
men s neglect is so far we think from being a just motive to us of the 
like sloth and inanimadvertency"' as that it rather requires of us an 
mertaft of care and circumspection, which, if it produces noc so good 
a settlement as ought to be, yet certainly it will prevent its being so 
bad as otherwise it would be if we should all only mind our particular 
callings and employments. So that although personally we may suffer, 
yet our solace is that the commonwealth is thereby some gainer, and 
we doubt not but chat God in his due time will so clearly dispel the 
clouds of ignominy and obloquy which now surround us, by keeping 
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our hearts upright and our spirits sincerely public, that every good man 
will give us the right hand of fellowship and he' even sorry that they 
have been estranged and so havellv opinionated against us. 

We question not but that in lime the reason of such misprisions' 1 will 
appear to be in their eyes and not in our actions in the false represen¬ 
tation of things to them and improper glosses thar arc put upon every¬ 
thing we do or say. In our own behalves we have as ycr said nothing, 
trusting that cither shame and Christian duty would restrain men from 
making so bold with others' good name and reputation, or that the 
sincerity of our actions would evince the falsehood of these scandals 
and prevent the people's belief of them. But we have found that with 
too much greediness they suck in reports thar tend to the discredit of 
others, and that our silence gives enc ouragement to bad rumours of us; 
so that in all places they arc spread and industriously propagated, as 
well amongst them that know us as them that know us not the first 
being fed with jealousies that there is more in our designs than appears' 
that there is something ol danger in the bottom of our hearts not yet 
discovered, that we are driven on by others, (hat we are even discon¬ 
tented and irrcsolved, that nobody yet knows what we would have or 
where our desires will end; whilst they that know us not are made to 
believe any strange conceit of us. that we would level all men’s estates, 
that we would have no distinction nf orders and dignities amongst men, 
that wc art indeed fur no government, hut a popular confusion; and 
then again that we have been agents tor the king (and now for the 
queen); that we are atheists, antiscripturists, Jesuits - and indeed any¬ 
thing that is hateful and of evil repute amongst men. 

All which wc could without observance pass over - remembering 
what is promised to be the portion of good men were the damage 
only personal; but since the ends of such rumours are purposeh to 
make us useless and unserviceable to the commonwealth, we are 
necessitated to open our breasts and show the world out insides, for 
removing of those scandals that lie upon us, and likewise for mani¬ 
festing plainly and particularly what our desires are and in what we 
will centre and acquiesce, all which we shall present to public view and 
consideration, not pertinaciously or magisterially as concluding other 
men s judgements, hut manifesting our own for our further vindication 
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and for the procuring of a bond and lasting establishment for the com- 

First then, it will be requisite that we express ourselves concerning 
levelling - for which we suppose is commonly meant an equality of 
men's estates, and taking away the proper right and title that every man 
has to what is his own. This as wc have formerly declared against, 
particularly in our petition of it .September,’ so do we again profess 
that to arrempt an inducing the same is most injurious unless there did 
precede an universal assent thereunto from all and every one of the 
people. Nor do we, under favour, judge it within the power of a rep¬ 
resentative itself, because although their power is supreme, yet it is but 
deputativc and of trust, and consequently must be restrained expressly 
or tacitly to some particular essentials as well to the people’s safety and 
freedom as to the present government. 

The community amongst the primitive Christians was voluntary, not 
coactive . 0 They brought their goods and laid them at the apostles' feet. 
They were not enjoined to bring them: it was the effect of their charity 
and heavenly mindedness which the blessed apostles begot in them and 
not the injunction of any constitution, which, as it was but for a short 
time done (and in but two or three places) that the scripture makes 
mention of, so docs the very doing of it there and the apostle’s answer 
to him that detained a part, imply that it was not esteemed a duty hut 
reckoned a voluntary act occasioned by the abundant measure of faith 
that was in chose Christians and apostles.” 

We profess therefore that we never had it in our thoughts to level 
men s estates, it being the utmost of our aim that the commonwealth 
be reduced to such a pass rhat every man may with as much security 
as may be enjoy his propriety. 

We know very well that in all ages those men that engage themselves 
against tyranny and unjust and arbitrary proceedings in magistrates 
have suffered under such appellations - the people being purposely 
frightened from that which is good by insinuations of imaginary evil. 
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not coactnc - not I'orecd upon them In ocher, 

Vds 4. 34-8; 5 1 ti The story actually has Peter reprimanding Ananias and his wife 
Sapphira as lying (0 God in not giving to ihe ihurch the full price of the land tbt\ had 
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Bui, be ii so. »e must notwithstanding discharge our duties, which, 
being performed, the success is in God's hand to whose good pleasure 
we must leave the clearing of men’s spirits, our on I v certainty being 
tranquillity of mind and peace of conscience. 

For distinction of orders and dignities: we think them so far needful 
as they are animosities 1 " of virtue or requisite for ihe maintenance <>( 
the magistrate and government We think thev were never intended 
for the nourishment of ambition or subjugation of the people, blit onlv 
to preserve the due respect and obedience in the people which is neces¬ 
sary for the better execution of the laws 

That we are for government and against popular confusion we con¬ 
ceive all out actions declare when rightly considered, our aim having 
been all along to reduce it as near as might be to perfection; and cer¬ 
tainly we know very well the pravuy" and corruption of man's heart is 
such that there could be no living without it. and that though tyrannv 
is so excessively bad, yet of the mo extremes, confusion is the worst 
’Tis somewhat a strange consequence to inter that because we have 
laboured so earnestly for a food government therefore we would have 
none at all, because we would have the dead and exorbitant branches 
pruned and better scions grafted therefore we would pluck the tree up 
by the roots. Yet thus have we been misconceived and misrepresented 
to the world, under which we must suffer till God sees it fitting in his 
good time to clear such harsh mistakes, by which many - even good 
men - keep a distance from us. 

For those weak suppositions of some of us being agents for the 
king or queen, we think it needful to say no more but this: that 
though we have not been any way violent against the persons of 
them or their party fas having aimed at the conversion of all, and 
the destruction of none), yet do we verity believe that those prin¬ 
ciples and maxims of government which are most fundamentally 
opposite to the prerogative and the king’s interest take their first 
rise and original from us - many whereof though at firsc startled at 
and disowned by those that professed the greatest opposition to him, 
have yet since been taken up by them and put in practice. And this 
■we think is sufficient, though much more might be said to clear us 
from any agency for that parly. 

animosities = th.ngs chjl >l.r iht spirit n> urine 
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It is likewise suggested that we are acted by :! cithers who have other 
ends than appear to us. We answer that that cannot be, since everything 
has its nse amongst ourselves, and since those things we bring to light 
cannot conduce to the ends of any but the public weal of the nation. 

All our desires, petitions and papers are directly opposite to all cor¬ 
rupt interests, none have any credit with us bur persons well known, 
and ol certain abodes, and such as have given sound and undeniable 
testimonies of the truth ol their affection to their country. Besides the 
things we promote are not good only in appearance bur semibly so: not 
moulded, not contrived by the subtle or politic principles of the world, 
but plainly produced and nakedly s-cir. w-irhout anv insinuating arts, 
relying wholly upon the apparent and universal belief thev carry in 
themselves. And that is it which convinces and engages us in the pro¬ 
motion thereof. So that that suggestion has not indeed anv foundation 
in itseli, but is purposely framed, as we conceive, to make us afraid one 
ot another and to disable t.s in the promotion of those good things that 
tend to the freedom and happiness of the commonwealth. 

For DU! bung Jesuits, cither it> order ur principles 1 ' (as its severally 
reported ol us) though the easiest negative is hardly proved, vet we 
can say that those ot! whom rhe first is principally fixed are married 
and w ere never over sea - and vve think marriage is never dispensed 
withal 1 in that order, and that none can be admitted into the order hui 
such as are personally present. "Its hard iliat wt are put to express 
thus much; and haply wo might hotter pass such reports over in silence, 
but thjt we believe the very mentioning ol them publicly will he an 
answer to them and make such av foment them ashamed ol such gener¬ 
ally condemned ways of discrediting and blasting the reputation of 
other men. For the principles of Jesuits, we profess we know not what 
they are. But they arc generally said to be full ol craft and worldly 
policy, and therefore exceedingly different from that plainness and stm 
plicity that is apparently visible in all our proceedings 

Whereas it s said we ate atheists and antiscripturists, wc proless rhar 
we believe there is one eternal and omnipotent (Jod, the author and 
preserver ol all things in the world, to whose will and directions. 
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written first in our hearts and afterwards m his Messed word, we ought 
to square our actions and conversations. 1 ' And though wc arc not so 
strict upon the formal and ceremonial part of f Its service - the method, 
manner, and personal injunction being not so clear!) made out unto us, 
nor the necessary requisites which his •officers and ministers ought to 
be furnished withal as yet appearing (to some of us) in am that pretend 
thereunto " 1 - yd for the rvunifestarion of (bid's love m Christ, it is 
clearly assenrej unto b\ Os; and the pntith -il and most real part of 
religion is as readily submitted unto bv us as being in our apprehensions 
the most eminent anti the most eseellent m the world, and as proceed¬ 
ing from no other but that C.kkI who is goodness itself And »t humble 
desire His goodness daily more and more to conform our hearts to a 
willing and sincere obedience thereunto. 

For our not being preferred to olhces and placet) of profit and 
credit - which is urged to be the ground of our dissatisfaction wc sav 
that although we know no reason why we should nor be equally capable 
(it them wirh other men. nor why mtr public affection should be ant- 
bar or hindrance thereunto, yet on the other side wc suppose we can 
truly say ol ourselves that wc have not been so earnest and solicitous 
after them as others and that in the catalogue of suitors verv few rhat 
arc reckoned ot us arc to bo found. Wc are verv sorry char so general a 
change of officers is proposed,' which wc judge of no small disparage 
ment to our cause; and do think it best that in removals of that kind, 
the ground should not he difference in opinion eirher in religious or 
civil matters, but corruption or breach of trust considering the misery 
which befalls whole families upon such changes and thar discontents 
arc thereby increased: whereas we hold it necessary rliar all ways of 
composure and acquieting those storms which the preceding differences 
and distractions have begotten be with utmost care and prudence 
endeavoured. 

And whereas 'tis urged that if wc were in power wc would bear 
ourselves as tyrannically as others have done: wc confess indeed rbar 
the experimental 1 '' defections of so many men as have succeeded in 
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authority, and I he exceeding difference we have hitherto found in the 
same men in a low and in an exalted condition, makes us even mistrust 
our own hearts and hardlv believe our own resolutions of the contrary. 
And therefore we have proposed such an establishment, as, supposing 
men «i be too flexible and y ielding to worldly temptations, they should 
not yet have a means or opportuntts either to iniure particulars or 
prejudice* the public without extreme hazard and apparent danger to 
themselves Besides, to the objection we haw further to sav rhat we 
aim not at power m ourselves, our principles and desires being i" no 
measure of sclf eoncevnmcnt; nor do we rely for obtaining the same 
upon strength or a forcible obstruction, bui solely upon that inbred and 
persuasive power that is in all good anil just things to make their own 
way in the hearts ot men, and so to procure their own establishments. 1 '' 

And that makes us at this tinu naked and defenceless as we arc, and 
amidst so mam discouragements on all hands to persevere in our 
motions and desires of good to the nation, although disowned therein 
at such a time when the doing thereof ran be interpreted no other bur 
a politic delivering us up to slaughter b> such as we took our friends • 
our brethren ot' several churches" un.l for whom with truth of affec¬ 
tion we have even m the most difficult times done many services: all 
which (and whatsoever else can he- dune again,t us) we shall reckon but 


or feasible obstruction' bring tseir piircopies irro pract 

lem fin the New Model m \tn ember 1647. and ap 
Lilhurnc and Overtoil's writing, of 1 (147 and 1 Uyj o 
{reap war again,! parl.amcnr and the Arms grandee. 
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declaration of 


On z$ March ib.p,. (K,: Leveller Ira-l.r, bail attended particular Baptist congregations 

tn gel signature, io I'ht lecmd pan nf IngiaxJ t tinv rkatns. an even more aggressive 
atiack on ihc new regime dun England's new ,haim. In doing so they hoped to reactivate 
an alliance with the congregations which had operated in 1(140 and curb £64;. Bur it 
was 1101 In be. The following t'ruljy or Saturday Samuel Ri.hardson, the Particular 
Baptm London leatlcT, \ isited ihe now imprisoned author, {plus Walwvn who had hatl 
nothing to do wnh ir) and tried to persuade them jterhaps at Cromwell', inclination - 
lu give up their campaign against ihe government The Levellers refused, and mi 
Monday y April the Particular Bapnsis, led by William K.iffin, presented a submissive 
petition ol seven churches to the (wantmons, 10 be rewarded with the assurance from 
ihe Speaker 'Thai lor yourselves and other dinsiiaos walking answerable to such pro¬ 
fessions a, in this petition you make, they do assure you of liberty and protection so 
(ar a,, God shall enable them, in all things consistent ttnh (fodlines,. honesty and civil 
peace. After which rherc was nu more alliance between the l evellers and the Indcpen- 
dem .iinJ Separatist longrogariuns of London lla/ryaiW* an altar! on Walwyn, 
appeared late- in the month under the name no' only of John Price, its author, bui of 
seven Congregationahsts. 
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as badges of our sincerity and be no whit discouraged thereby from fhe 
discharge of our duties 

hor the dissatisfactions that be upon mans good men's spirits, for 
that thev are not ascertained whereumo .ill our motions tend and in 
what they will centre: though I we conceive) they may have received 
some general satisfaction from what we have formtrlv at several times 
propounded, yet since they were not disposed into such a form and 
condition as to become practicable, we have with The best care and 
abilities God has afforded us cast the same into a model and platform 
which we shall speedily present unto ihe view and consideration uf all 
as the standard and ultimate scope of our designs, that so (in case of 
approval) it may he subscribed and returned as agreed upon bv the 
people And thus Cat (we conceive) we may without offence or prejudice 
to authority, proceed; and w hich we the rather do because we know no 
better, and indeed no other wav or means, but bv such an agreement 
to remove as much as may be all disgusts and heart-burnings and to 
settle the commonwealth upon the fairest probabilities of a lasting peace 

and contentful establishment. 

The .igreernu-w oj the fa’pit which was presented by his excellency 
and the officers of the army to the right honourable the commons in 
parliament, although in many things short (according to our 
apprehensions) tit what is necessary for the good of the commonwealth, 
and .satisfaction uf the people - particularly in that it contains no pro¬ 
vision tor the certain removal of notorious and generally complained of 
grievances - and although it hath some things of much hazard to the 
public, yet, had it been put in exec ution. wc should scarcely have inter¬ 
rupted the proceedings thereof, since therein is contained many things 
of great and important concernment to the commonwealth. Out seeing 
rhe time proposed therein for reducing the same into practice is now 
past, and that likewise the generality of the people have not or do not 
approve of the same - for the reasons (as we suppose) fore-mentioned - 
we have thought fir to revise it, making only such alterations therein as 
we conceive really necessary for the welfare, security and safety of the 
people, together with additional provisions for the taking away of those 
burdens and grievances which mav without real prejudice to the man¬ 
agement of public affairs be removed 

And because it is essential to (he nature of such an agreement to 
take its rise from the people, we have therefore purposeiv declined the 
presentment thereof to the parliament, and conceive it may speedily 
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proceed to subscription and so to further practice without any interrup¬ 
tion to this representative until ihc season prefixed in the Agreement for 
the assembling another, by whose immediate succession, without any 
interval, the affairs of the commonwealth may suffer no stop or inter- 

Lasth , we conceive we arc much mistaken in being judged impatient 
and over-violent in our motions for the public good. To which we 
answer that could we have had any assurance that what is desired 
should have otherwise, or by an\, have been done, and had not had 
some taste of the relinquishment of many good things that were prom 
ised, we should not have been so earnest and urgent for the doing 
thereof. (Though we know likewise, it has been very customary in suth 
heretofore as never intended an;, freedom tu the nation to except only 
against rhe season, and to protract the time so long rill they became 
sufficiently empowered TO ]ustify the total denial and refusal thereof.) 

However the main reason of our proceeding as wc do is because wc 
prefer the way of a settlement by an agreement of the people before 
any other whatsoever. 

And thus the world may dearly sec what we are and what we aim 
at. We are altogether ignorant, and do from our hearts abominate, all 
designs and contrivances of dangerous consequence which we are said 
(but God knows, untruly) to be labouring withal. Peace and freedom is 
our design. By war we were never gainers, nor ever wish to be; and 
under bondage we have been hitherto sufferers. We desire however, 
that what is past may be forgotten • provided the commonwealth may 
have amends made it for the time to come. And this from our soul we 
desire, having no men’s persons in hatred, and judging it needful that 
all Other respects whatsoever arc to give way to the good of the com¬ 
monwealth. And chis is the verv truth and inside of our hearts. 

From the 'lower. 14 April 1649 
John Lilburne 
William Walwyn 
Thomas Prince 
Richard Overton 
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An agreement of the free people of England, 
tendered as a peace-offering to this distressed 
nation, by Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne, 
Master William Walwyn, Master Thomas 
Prince and Master Richard Overton, prisoners 
in the Tower of London, i May 1649 

Matthew 5'<>: ‘Blessed arc the peacemakers for they shall be called 
the children of God ' 


A preparative to all sorts of people 

If afflictions make men wise and wisdom direct to happiness, then cer¬ 
tainly this nation is not far from such a degree thereof as may compare, 
if not lar exceed, any part of the world, having for some years by-past 
drunk deep of the cup of misery and sorrow. We bless God our con¬ 
sciences are dear from adding affliction to affliction, having ever lab¬ 
oured from the beginning of our public distractions to compose and 
reconcile them, and should esteem it the crown of all our temporal 
felicity that yet we might be instrumental in procuring the peace and 
prosperity of this commonwealth, the land of our nativity. And there¬ 
fore according to our promise in our late Manifestanim' of 14 April 
1649, being persuaded of the necessity and justness thereof as a peace- 
offering to the free people of this nation, we tender this ensuing Agree¬ 
ment, not knowing any more effectual means to put a final period to 
all our fears and troubles. 

It is a way of settlement, though at first much startled at by some in 
high authority, yet, according to the nature of truth, it hath made its 
own way into the understanding and taken root in most men’s hearts 
and affections, so that we have real ground to hope - whatever shall 
become of us - that our earnest desires and endeavours for good to the 
people will not altogether be null and frustrate. The life of all things is 
in the right use and application, which is not our work onlv, but every 
man's, conscience must look to itself and not dream out more seasons 
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and opportunities. And this »t trust will satisfy all ingenuous people 
that we are not such wild, irrational, dangerous creatures as we have 
been aspersed to be — this Agreement being the ultimate end and lull 
scope of all our desires and intentions concerning the government of 
this nation, and wherein we shall absolutely rest satisfied and acquiesce. 
Nor did we ever give just cause for any to believe worse of us bv 
anything either said or done by us, and which would not in che least 
be doubted but that men consider not the interest of those that have 
so unChristian-like made bold with our good names. But we must bear 
with men of such interests as are opposite to any part of this Agree¬ 
ment, when neither out Saviour nor his apostles’ innocence could stop 
such men’s mouths whose interests their doctrines and practices did 
extirpate. And therefore if friends at least would but consider what 
interest men relate to whilst they are telling or whispering their 
aspersions against us, they would find the reason and save us a great 
deal of labour in clearing ourselves - it being a remarkable sign of an 
ill cause when aspersions supply the place of arguments. We bless God 
that he hath given us time and hearts to bring it to this issue. What 
further He hath for us to do is yet only known to his wisdom, to whose 
will and pleasure we shall willingly submit. We have, if we look with 
the eyes of frailty, enemies like the sons of Anak, but if with the eyes 
of faith and confidence in a righteous God and a just cause, we see 
more with us than against us. 

From our causeless captivity 
in the Tower of I.ondon, 

John Lilbume 
William Walwyn 
Thomas Prince 
Richard Overton 


The Agreement itself then follotriih 

After the long and teJious prosecution of a most unnatural, cruel, 
home-bred war, occasioned by divisions and distempers amongst our¬ 
selves - and those distempers arising from the uncertainty of our 
government and the exercise of an unlimited or arbitrary power bv 
such as have been trusted with supreme and subordinate authority - 
whereby multitudes ol grievances and intolerable oppressions have 
been brought upon us; and finding after eight years’ experience and 
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expectation, all endeavours hitherto used or remedies hitherto applied 
to have increased rather than diminished our distractions, and that if 
not speedily prevented, our falling again into factions and divisions wall 
not only deprive us of the benefit of all those wonderful victories God 
hath vouchsafed against such as sought our bondage, but expose us first 
to poverty and misery, and then to be destroyed by foreign enemies, 
and being earnestly desirous to make a right use of that opportunity 
God hath given us to make this nation free and happy; to reconcile our 
differences and beget i perfect amity and friendship once more amongst 
us, that we may stand dear in our consciences before Almighty God as 
unbiased by any corrupt interese or particular advantages, and manifest 
to all the world that our endeavours have not proceeded from malice 
to the persons of any, or enmity against opinions, hut in reference to 
the peace and prosperity of the commonwealth and for prevention of 
like distractions and removal of all grievances 1 we the free people of 

England, to whom God hath given hearts, means and opportunity to 

effect the same, do with submission to flis wisdom, in His name, and 

desiring the equity thereof may be to His praise and glory, agree to 

ascertain Our government, to abolish all arbitrary power and to set 
bounds and limits both to our supreme and all subordinate authority, 
and remove all known grievances. 

And accordingly do declare and publish to all the world that we are 
agreed as followeth 

t. I hat the supreme authority of F.ngland and the territories therewith 
incorporate, shall be and reside henceforward in a Representative of 
the People consisting of four hundred persons, but no more; in the 
choice of whom (according to natural right) all men of the age of une- 
and-twenty years and upwards (not being servants, or receiving alms, 
ot having served the late king in arms or voluntary contributions) shall 
have their voices, and be capable of being elected to that supreme 
trust - those who served the king being disabled for ten years only. All 
things concerning the distribution of the said four hundred members 
proportionable to the respective pans of the nation, the several places 
for election, the manner of giving and taking of voices, w ith all circum¬ 
stances of like nature tending to the completing with equal proceedings 
in elections, as also their salary, is referred to be settled by this present 
parliament in such sort as the next Representative may be m a certain 
capacity to meet with safety at the time herein expressed. And such 
circumstances to be made more perfect by future Representatives. 
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2. Thar two hundred of the four hundred members, and not less, shall 

be liken and esteemed lor a competent Representative, and the major 

voices present shall be concluding to this nation. The place of session 
and choice of a .Speaker, with other circumstances of that nature, are 
referred to the care of this and future Representatives. 

,t And to the end all public officers mav he certainly accountable and no 
factions made to maintain corrupt imeresls, no officer of any salary forces 
in army or garrison, nor any treasurer or receiver of public monies, shall 
(while such) be elected a member lor any Representative; and if any 
lawyer shall at am time be chosen, he shall be incapable of practice as a 
lawyer during the whole time of that Trust. And for the same reason, and 
that all persons may be capable of subjection as well as rule 
4. That no member of the present parliament shall be capable of being 
elected to the next Representative, nor any member of any future Rep¬ 
resentative shall be capable ot being chosen for the Representative 
immediately succeeding, but are free to be chosen, one Representative 
having intervened. Nor shall any Representative be made either 
receiver, treasurer, or other ultiier during that employment 
5- 1 hat, lor avoiding the man;, dangers and inconveniences apparently 
arising from the long continuance of the same persons in authority, we 
agree that this present parliament shall end the first Wednesday in 
August next (ibqq). and thenceforth be of no power or auchoruv. and 
in the meantime shall order and direct the election of a new and equal 
Representative, according to the true intent of this our Agreement, and 
so as the next Reprcscniatue max meet and sit in power and authority 
as an effectual Representative upon the day following: namely, the first 
I hursdny of the same August, ihqi) 

6. We agree, if the present parliament shall omit to order such election 
or meeting of a new Representative or shall by am means be hindered 
from performance of'that trus\ that tn such case we shall for the next 
Representative proceed in electing thereof in those places and according 
to that manner and number formerly accustomed in the choice of 
knights and burgesses, observing on.x the exceptions of such persons 
from being electors or elected as art mentioned before in rhe first, 
third, and lourlh heads of this Agreement: it being most unreasonable 
that we should either be kept from new, frequent and successive rep 
resentames, or dm the supreme authority should tall into the hands 
o| such as have manifested disaffection to our common freedom and 
endeavoured the bondage of the nation 
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7. And for preserving the supreme authority from (ailing into the hands 
of any whom the people have not or shall not choose, we are resolved 
and agreed (trod wilting) that a new Rcpresenrative shall be upon the 
first Thursday in August next aforesaid. 1'he ordering and disposing 
ol themselves as to the ehoice of a Speaker and the like circumstances 
is hereby left to their discretion, bur they are, in the extent and exercise 
of power, to follow the direction and rules of this Agreement and arc 
hereby authorised and required - according to their best judgements 
to set rules for future equal distribution and election nf members ;is is 
herein intended and enjoined to be done hv the present parliament. 

8. And for (he preservation of no supreme authority in all rimes 
entirely in the hands of such persons only as shall be chosen thereunto, 
we agree and declare that the next and all lutui e representatives shall 
continue in full power for the space of one whole year, and that the 
people shall, of course, chouse a parliament once every year, so as all 
the members thereof may be in a capacity to meet and take the place 
of the foregoing Representative on the first Thursday in evert August 
for ever (if God so please). \!so - for the same reason - that the next 
or any future Representative, being met, shall continue their session 
day by day without intermission for four months at the least; and after 
that shall he at liberty ro adjourn from (wo months to two months’ as 
they shall sec cause, until their year be expired, but they shall sit no 
longer than a year upon pain of treason 10 every member that shall 
exceed that time, and in times oi adjournment shall not erect a Council 
of State but refer the managing of affairs in the intervals to a committee 
of their own members, giving such instructions - and publishing 
them - a» shall in no measure contradict this Agreement. 

9 And that none henceforth may be ignorant or doubtful concerning the 
power of the supreme authority and of the affairs abour which the same 
is ro be conversant and exercised, we agree and declare that the power of 
Representatives shall extend without the consent or concurrence of any 
other person or persons: (i) to the conservation of peace and commerce 
with foreign nations, (2) to the preservation of those safeguards and 
securities of our lives, limbs, liherries, properties, and estates contained 
in the Petition of Right madeand enacted in the third year of the late king. 
(3) to the raising of monies, and generally to all things as shall be evidently 
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conducing to those ends in to the enlargement of our freedom, redress of 
grievances and pnisperitv of tl>c commonwealth. 

hot securitv whereof, basing bv woeful experience found rhe preva¬ 
lence -of'corrupt interests powcrfullv inclining most men once cntrusied 
with authoritv lo pervert the same to I heir own domination and to the 
prejudice of our peace- and liberties. v\e therefore further agree and 
declare- 

to. I’h.n we do not empower or entrust our said Representatives to 
continue m force or to make atu laws, oaths or covenants, wherebv to 
compel by penalties or otherwise- arts person to anything in or about 
matters of faith, religion, or God's worship; or to restrain am person 
from rhe prolession ol bis fai’h or exercise of religion according lo his 
conscience nothing having caused more distractions and heart¬ 
burnings m all ages than persecution and molestation for manors of 
conscience in and abou> religion. 

tt We do not empower rhein ru impress or constrain any person lo 
serve jn wa\ by sea or land every man’s conscience being to be 
satisfied an the justness of that cause wherein he hazards his men life, 
or may destroy another's. 

.\nd tor the quieting uf all differences and abolishing of all enmity 
and rancour, ,tx much as is now possible for us to effect: 
it. We agree that alter the end ol this present parliament, no person 
shall be questioned for anything said or done m reference to the late 
wars or public differences, otherwise than in pursuance of the determi¬ 
nations of the present parliament against such as have adhered to the 
king against the liberties of the people, and saving that accountants for 
public monies received shall remain accountable for the same. 

13. That all privileges Or exemptions of any persons from the laws or 
from the ordinary course of legal proceedings by virtue of any tenure, 
grant, charter, patent, degree, or birth, or of any place of residence, or 
refuge, or privilege of parliament, shall he henceforth void and mill; 
and the like not to be made nor revived again. 

14 tt e do not empower them to give iudgement upon anyone's person 
or estate where no law has been before provided, nor to give power to 
any other court or jurisdiction so to do, because where there is no law 
there is no transgression for men or magistrates to take cognisance of, 
neither do we empower them to intermeddle with the execution of any 
law whatsoever. 
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15. And that we may remove all long-settled grievances and thereby as 
far as we are able take away 3II cause of complaints and no longer 
depend upon the uncertain inclination r>l parliaments to remove them, 
nor trouble ourselves or them with petitions after petitions (as has been 
accustomed) without fruit or benefit, and knowing no cause why any 
should repine at our removal of them except such as make advantage 
by their continuance or arc related to some corrupt interests, which we 
arc not to regard, we agree and declare: 

16. I hat it shall nor be in the power of am representative to punish, 
or cause to he punished, any person or persons for refusing to answer 
to questions against themselves in criminal cases 

17. That it shall not be in their power, after the end of the next Rep¬ 
resentative, to continue or constitute any proceedings in law that shall 
be longer than six months in the final determination of any cause past 
all appeal; nor to continue the laws or proceedings therein in anv other 
language than English, nor ro hinder any person or persons from plead¬ 
ing their own causes or of making use of whom they please to plead 
lor them. 

The reducing of these and other the like provisions of this nature in 
this Agreement provided, and which could not now in all particulars 
be perfected by us, is intended by us to be the proper works of faithful 
Representatives. 

tH. That it shall not be in their power to continue or make any laws to 
abridge or hinder any person nr persons Irom trading or merchandising 
into any place beyond the seas where anv of this nation arc free to 
trade. 

ip. That it shall not be in their power to continue excise or customs 
upon any sort of food or any other goods, wares, or commodities longer 
than four months after the beginning of the next Representative, being 
both of them extreme burdensome and oppressive to trade and so 
expensive in the receipt as rhe monies expended therein (if collected as 
subsidies have been) would extend verv far towards defraying the 
puhhe charges. And forasmuch as aJI monies to be raised are drawn 
Irom the people, such burdensome and chargeable ways shall never 
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more be revived, nor shall thev raise monies bv any other wavs (alter 
rhe aforesaid time) but only b\ an equal rate in the pound upon even 
real and personal estate in the nation. 

20- Thar u shah rot be in their power to make or continue any law 
whereby mcnS real or personal esiates. or any part thereof, shall be 
exempted from payment of their debts; or to imprison any person for debt 
of any nature - it being both unChristian in itself and no advantage tn the 
creditors, and both a reproach and prejudice to the commonwealth 

21. That it shall not be in their power to make or continue any law lor 
taking away any man’s life - except fur murder or other the like heinous 
offences destructive to human society, or for endeavouring by force to 
destroy this our Agreement - but shall use their uttermost endeavour 
to appoint punishments equal to offences that so men's lives, limbs, 
liberties and estates may not be liable to be taken away upon trivial or 
slight occasions as they have been; and shall have special care to pre 
serve all sorts of people from wickedness, misery and beggary; nor shall 
the estate ol any capital offender be confiscate but in cases of treason 
only; and in all other capital offences, recompense shall be made tn the 
parties damnified, 4 as well out of the estate of the malefactor as by loss 
of life, according to the conscience of his jury. 

22. That it shall not be in their power to continue to make anv law to 
deprive any person in ease of trials for life, limb, liberty or estate, from 
the benefit of witnesses on his or their behalf, nor deprive anv person 
of those privileges and liberties, contained in the Petition of Right made 
in the third year of the late king Charles. 

23. That it shall not be in their power to continue the grievance of 
tithes longer than to the end of the next Representative; m which time, 
they shall provide to give reasonable satisfaction to all impropriators; 
neither shall they force, by penalties or otherwise, any person to pay 
towards the maintenance ol any ministers, who out of conscience 
cannot submit thereunto. 

24. That it shall not be in their power to impose ministers upon anv 
the respective parishes, but shall give free liberty to the parishioners of 
every particular parish to choose such as themselves shall approve, and 
upon such terms and for such reward as themselves shall be willing to 
contribute, or shall contract for. Provided none be choosers but such 
as are capable of electing Representatives. 

‘ parlies damnified = injured parties 
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25. That it shall not be in their power to continue or make a law for 
any other way of judgements, or conviction of life, limb, liberty or 
estate, bui only by twelve sworn men of the neighbourhood to be 
chosen in some free way by the people, to be directed before the end 
of the next Representative, and not picked and imposed as hitherto in 
many places they have been. 

26. They shall not disable any person from hearing any office in the 
commonwealth for any opinion or practice in religion, excepting such 
as maintain the pope’s (or other foreign) supremacy 

27. 1 hat it shall not be in their power to impose any public officer 
upon any counties, hundreds, cities, towns or boroughs; but the 
people capable by this Agreement to choose Representatives shall 
choose all their public officers that arc in any kind to administer 
the law for their respective places for one whole year, and no longer, 
and so from year to year. And this as an especial means to avoid 
factions and parties. 

And that no person may have just cause to complain by reason of 
taking away the excise and customs, wc agree: 

28. Thai the next, and all future representatives shall exactly keep the 
public faith and give full satisfaction for all securities, debts, arrears or 
damages (justly chargeable) out of the public treasury; and shall confirm 
and make good all just public purchases and contracts that have been 
or shall be made; save that the next Representative may confirm or 
make null in part or in whole, all gifts of lands, monies, offices, or 
otherwise made by the present parliament to any member of the House 
of Commons or to any of the Lords or to any of the attendants of either 
of them. 

And for as much as nothing threatens greater danger to the common¬ 
wealth than that the military power should by any means come to be 
superior to the civil authority: 

29. Wc declare and agree that no forces shall be raised but by the 
Representatives for the time being; and in raising thereof, that they 
exactly observe these rules, namely: that they allot to each particular 
county, city, town and borough, the raising, furnishing, agreeing, 
and paying of a due proportion according to the whole number to 
be levied; and shall to the electors of Representatives in each respect¬ 
ive place give free liberty to nominate and appoint all officers apper¬ 
taining to regiments, troops and companies, and to remove them as 
they shall see cause, reserving to the Representative the nominating 
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and appointing only of the General and all general-officers, and the 
ordenng, regulating and commanding of them all upon what service 
shall seem to them necessary for the safety, peace, and freedom of 
the commonwealth. 

And inasmuch as we have found by sad experience that generally 
men make little or nothing ro innovate in government, to exceed their 
rime and power in places of trust, to introduce an arbitrary and tyranni¬ 
cal power, and ro overturn all things into anarchy and confusion where 
there arc no penalties imposed for such destructive crime, and offences- 
30. Ue therefore agree and declare that it shall not be in rhe power of 
any Representative in any wise to render up or give or take away am 
part of this Agreement, nor level men’s estates, destroy propriety, or 
make all things common. And if any Representative shall endeavour, 
as a Representative, to destroy this Agreement, every member present 
u> the House not entering or immediately publishing his dissent shall 
incur the pain due for high treason and be proceeded against accord¬ 
ingly, and if any person or persons shall by force endeavour or contrive 
rhe destruction thereof, each person so doing shall likewise be dealt 
withal as in cases of treason. 

And if any person shall hv force of arms disturb elections of Rep 
resentatives, he shall incur the penalty of a riot; and if any person not 
capable of being an elector, or elected, shall intrude themselves amongst 
rhosc that are, or any persons shall behave themselves rudely and dis¬ 
orderly. such persons shall be liable to a presentment by a grand inquest 
and to an indictment upon misdemeanour, and he fined and otherwise 
punished according to the discretion and verdict of a jurv. And all laws 
made or that shall be made contrary ro any part of this Agreement are 
hereby made null and void. 

Titus, as becomes a free people thankful unto God for this blessed 
opportunity, and desirous to make use thereof to His glory in taking 
ufl every yoke and removing every burden in delivering the captive 
and setting the oppressed free, \vc have in all the particular heads 
aforementioned done as we would be done unto. And as we trust 
God will abolish all occasion of offence and discord and produce 
the lasting peace and prosperity of this commonwealth, we accord¬ 
ingly do in the sincerity of our hearts and consciences, as in the 
presence of Almighty God, give clear testimony of our absolute 
agreement to all and every part hereof by subscribing our hands 
thereunto. 
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Dated (he first cl.iv ot‘ Mav. in the \ear of our I.ord 1640- 
John I.ilburnt 
William Walwvn 
Thomas Prince 
Richard Overton 
,(o -\pnl ih+c) 

Imprimatur Gilbert Mabluii 

riNis 


London. Punted tor Giles Calvert at the bluett spread-eagle at the west end 
of Si Paul's 
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The young men's and the apprentices' outcry. 
Or an inquisition after the tost fundamental 
laws and liberties of England 

Directed (2Q August 1(144) in an epistle to the private 
soldiery of the Army, especially all those that signed the 
Solemn Engagement at N'ewmarket-Heath, 5 June ibjp. 
But more especially to the private soldiers of the General's 
regimen! oj horse, that hoped to plunder and destroy the 
honest and true-hearted Englishmen traitorously defeated 
at Burford, 15 May 1 649 

By Charles Collins, Anthony Bristlcbuh, William Trahret , 
Stephen Smith, Edward Waldgrave, Thomas Frtshy, 
Edward Stanley , William White, Nicolas Blowd. John 
Floyd,' tn the name and behalf of themselves, and the 
young men and apprentic es of the City of London. W ho 
are cordial approvers of the paper culled The agreement of 
the free people. 1 May 164y, and the defeated 
Burford-men's late vindication,’ dated 20 August if 144 


Lamentations 2: 11-12 ‘Mine eves do fade with rears: im bouells un¬ 
troubled: rtn liver is powred upon the earth, tor the destruction of the 
daughter ol my people, because the children and the sucklings swoon 
in the streets of the City. 

They say to their mothers, where is corne and wine 5 when tluv 
swooned as the wounded in the streets of the City, when their soule 
was poured out into their mothers bosome.’ 

(JentUwn, 

We are all of one nation and people; it is the sword onlv that differs 
Out how iust a title that is over us, your own private thoughts surely 
are our determiners, however vour actions import For it is not imagin 
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able - except amongst bears, wolves, and lions' -- that brethren of one 
cause, one nation and family, can without remorse and secret cheek of 
conscience impose such iron yokes of cruclrj and oppression upon their 
fellows as by the awe and force of your sword rampant i.s imposed upon 
the people of this nation. Von sec it. We arc at best bur your hewers 
ol wood and drawers of water. Our sen persons, our lives and proper¬ 
ties are all over-awed to the supportation only of the raging, lawless 
sword, drenched in the precious blood of the people. 

The ancient and famous magistracy of this nation, the Petition of 
Right, the Great Charter of England (above thirty times confirmed in 
open and free parliament), 4 with all other the fundamental laws, safeties 
and securities of the people - which our ancestors at an extraordinary 
dear rate, as with abundance of their blood and treasure, purchased for 
the inheritance of us and of the generations after us, and for which you 
pretcndedly took up arms against the late king and his partv - are now 
all subverted, broken down and kid waste, the military power being 
thrust into the very office and seat of the civil authoritv: the king not 
only most illegally put to death by a strange, monstrous, illegal, arbi¬ 
trary court such as England never knew; monarchy not only extir¬ 
pated - nut rectified - without, and besides, the consent of the people 
(though the actors of that bloody scene hat e owned and declared them 
to be the original of all such human authority), hut even our parlia¬ 
ments - the very interest, marrow, and soul of all the native rights of 
the people - put down, and the name and power thereof transmitted 
to a picked party of your forcible selecting. And such a parliament' as 
your officers (our lords and riders) have often and frequently styled no 
better than a 'mock parliament’, a ‘shadow of a parliament', a 'seeming 
authority' Or the like, pretending the continuance thereof bur till a new 
and equal Representative by a mutual agreement of the free people of 
England could be elected 1 ’ - although now, fnr subserviency to their 


tul quotes Jehu (.mil., A.wg (ihurla A« case (rtCpif in makinit 
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exaitaliuii and kingstlip, they prorogue and perpetrate the same in the 
name and under colour thereof, introducing a Privy Council, or as they 
call it a Council <>! .State, of Mipcrmtcndcncy and suppression to all 
iuturc successive parliaments for ever, erecting a martial government 
l>\ blood and violence impulsed upon us, making soldiers to be 
executioners ot orders and warrants, pretending to the civil authority; 
and in every particular uotwitWandmg all your famous and glorious 
declarations of freedom and liberty - dealing with us as an absolute 
conquered and enslaved people: ihe law being nothing but a mock pro¬ 
tection tu our lives, liberties and properties; the judges set aside for the 
executors of it, a mere delusion; our Sheriff's, Mayors, Justices of Peace, 
Constables, etc. being laid by or made no better than ciphers - the 
choice oi them, by will without right appropriated to a few' factious 
men, while the right owners (the people) are robbed of their free and 
popular elections of them - as not daring to execute justice upon the 
rudest or meanest soldier in England although the law sufficiently war¬ 
rants them thereunto; but contrariwise, commoners are forcible con- 
vented' and tried before a Council of War, and sonic sentenced even 
unto death, others by a private verbal order made to run the gantlop* 
and whipped most barbarously for refusing to take false attd illegal 
oaths; and the blood of war - expressly against the Petition of Right, 
and for which amongst other crimes the earl of Strafford lost his head 
as a traitor - shed in times of peace: as the blood of Mr Richard Arnclf 
upon 15 November 1647 near Ware;"’ of Mr Robert Loekycr upon 27 
•\pri| i(>4t) (so much bewailed and lamented at London); 11 of Colonel 


run Ihc gam lop - rur. naked from rhe uaiM l[> between rows of men who thrash one 
ssilh lords and sticks 

\ Leveller demonstration m lavour ot the 1(147 Ajietmtnl «/ the prople by Colonel 
Kohe-rt l.lihurne's John's brother's) regiment together with Colonel Thomas Harri¬ 
son s. was [ruled as a nuinnv by Cromwell and hairfav, and was crushed at a rendevv 
oils .11 Corkbush Fie.d near Ware 1 'hrce men were scnicnecd to death; two were 
repneud, hill Oilc. Richard Arnell or Arnold. was shot on the field before the assembled 
regiments Lillnirne, who was waning m Ware fur rite Aim; uneform 11 sell and dcclaie 
tor ihc Igrccina iy, stunk back to London 

On I aickyer, sec- p ao; He was sonrt-iiiariialluJ and shoi as che leading mutineer in 
t.aplam John Savage’s troop of Whallcy’s scgiroc-m The iroop. u» being ordered 10 
move 10 the outskirts of London where they would be less accessible to Leveller influ 
c-noe. had vened the regimental colours ami holed up in the Bull Inn, Bishopsgalc, 
enunciating demands for pas ami arrears Hies were easily overcome. Lockyer died 
Uravcis. and Ids funeral was aitendcd In perhaps 4.0m Londoners wearing the sea-green 
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Pover; 12 of (x>rnet Thompson. Mr Perkins and Mr Church upon 16 
Mav 1649 at Burford'' - contrary ro promises, and solemn engagements 
at the taking of them (as their friends lately defeated with rheni, in 
their Vindication of the 20 ot August. >649, fully declare (pp. 6-7) and 
others yet fresh in our memory doth witness. 

Parties of horse and foot (contrary and in direct defiance of the due 
course and process of law) arc sent at unreasonable hours to hale and 
pull people out of their beds and houses, from their wives and children, 
without so much as ever summoning of them and without any crime 
or accusation shown or accuser appearing or the least pretence or 
shadow of law produced some sent into remote garrisons, where they 
have been most barbarously used and endeavoured to be starved and 
tossed from garrison to garrison, others locked up dose prisoners with 
sentinels nigh; and day upon their doors, and all due trials and help at 
law stopped and denied, and no remedy to be obtained. Yea, free men 
arc most barbarously put out of their legal possessions by force ol arms 
without any manner ot trial at law; vea, the law damned and stopped 
up against them for recovering of their legal rights, and they threatened 
severely to be punished if rhey desist not their suits at law, vea, and 
free men's estates - never pretended to be within the compass of the 
ordinances of sequestrations - are seized on ro a great value (by some 
great men’s wills, protected by their swords, to do even what they list, 

borough's, funeral in November 1C4S 

Culunel fohn Fuvcr, who in 164a was. Minor of Pembroke and became .i zealous parlia- 

resisted Cromwell's siege in Jum and July Ay an apostate and central figure in the 
Welsh resistance to parliament during the second civil war, he was couri-matliailcd, 
and was executed bv shooting :n the thaz/a at l.osent Garden or. 24 April 1040 
'' These three were executed alter a conn martial for rheir part in the mutiny ot most of 
Colonel Scropc's regiment. Together with elements of Ircton's and Harrison's These 
horse 'egimems complained of material grievances as to the Irish service to which thc> 

London and encouraged bv civilian Levellers, insisted also on the revival of General 
Councils of the .Army (which had been discontinued in mid-November 16*47) and on 
the freeing of Ihc Leveller leaders from the lower, thev complained also of the neelecr 
nl the Agreement of 1 May 1644 The muliny began in Salisbury abo.it t Mav, con¬ 
tinued in a process of marches and declarations and ended with a surprise night attack, 
defeat and capture ol y*o ,r -er at Burford near Oxford, engineered by lairtax. on 14 

Cornet Henry Detint, showed such penitence that he was pardoned, and lived so write 
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without control) without any manner of trial or conviction or any 
shadow of legal pretence, or cvc-i so much as laying am pretended 
crime to the party’s charge, all which are the very (if not higher) crimes 
than 'he carl ol Strafford principally lost his head for as a traitor - as 
clcarlv appears bv his Act of Attainder, and bv his large printed 
additional impeachment, 1641, both in English and Irish cases, as 
clearly appears in the preamble thereof and m Articles 2-8 4 

But that which is worst uf all, the hest and most faithful maintainers 
of the English freedoms arc most maligned, abused, and vilified, that it 
is now become a crime of the greatest peril and penalty to be faithful 
to the declared interest of parliaments or rignts of the people therein - 
a thing so dreadfully complaincJ of In the parliament in rhe beginning 
of their first Remonstrance of December 1641/' New acts of high trea¬ 
son"' to that end [are] devised to ensnare and entrap the most conscien¬ 
tious, so that we cannot talk or discourse of our lost freedoms or open 
our mouths of our oppressions, but we are in as bad a condition as our 
(ore-fathers were in the days of William rhe Conqueror [that thought 
any fact crime enough to entitle him to rheir estates), if not worse by 
being treason-struck. And besides all this, multitudes of pick-pocket, 
murdering taxes are heaped and Continued upon the old. and in default 
of payment soldiers are put upon straining, 17 seizing and plundering of 
our masters’ goods and houses, for which violence and villainy they 
must be largely paid or else they will plunder over again for that. Yea 
and the late large Act about excise 1 * - so transcendent and ensnaring 
in its penalties that no man well knows how to behave himself in his 
trading for (ear ol being undone - yea, so numberless are our most 
insufferable cruelties, overspreading and wounding the whole land and 
people, that our borders are even filled wich the lamentations, mourn- 
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in-gs, tears. sighs and doleful groans of the oppressed and enslaved 
ruinated people. Trade decayed and fled, misery, poverty, calamitv, 
confusion, yea and beggars grown so sore and so extreme upon dis¬ 
people. as she like never was in England under the most tvrannic-al of 
all our kings that were before these in pre-sen power, since the davs of 
the Conqueror himself, no captivity, no bondage, no oppression like 
unto this, no sorrow or miscrv like unto ours (of being enslaved, 
undone and destroyed by our late pretended friends, for whose preser¬ 
vation we could have even pulled out our very eyes), the people become 
desolate and forsaken, wandering, pining, and mourning (like those in 
Jeremiah's Lumemmtcns unto whose sorrows they said none was like) 
after their lost fundamental laws, iheir native, and jusi freedoms and 
rights; and there is none to comfort, none to pity, r.onc to relieve, none 
to help or save .Mas, alas for pity. 

Fur your hearts seem :i> us as obdurate as the flinty rock, as savage 
and inhuman as if the flesh and blond, the bones and marrow of the 
people were become your meat - as already ir is in effect - and instead 
of encouragement and support to our true friends and real relievers (at 
least in faithful desire anti endeavour) as shall stand in the gap betwixt 
our destroyers and us, all wavs and means art used to impoverish, 
destroy, and suppress them, and in them to break and vassalage the 
spirits Of all the t.r.glish - which m all ages have had the pre-eminenev 
of other nations - that there may not be sn much of gallantry or courage 
left amongst the people that one amongst them shall dare lei assert or 
maintain their freedoms (which Act is not a link- aggravated bv Mr 
John Pym. in his remarkable speech against the carl of Strafford, as rhe 
highest of treasons against any nation or commonwealth). |IJ For if any 
do hut murmur and complain or seek for remedy, though by way of 
petition or address to the House, presently their House, as with furies, 
are beset with armed mercenary janissaries, guards and sentinels set 
upon their doors and passages, no consideration had of the terror or 
affrighlmem of our masters, their wives, children or servants, or of 
reason or law. and their persons as traitors therefore imprisoned for 
weeks and months; yea, and dose imprisonment from the societv of all 
their friends without ever so much js ever seeing either informer, 
accuser, prosecutor, or witness; yea, or ever seeing indictment, 
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impeachment or e hargi, vca. or fact lo lace, or ir their mitttmms’ 1 ' or 
any other formal or legal wav cv lt so much as having anv crime or 
pretence of a crime laid unto their charge' in those very men before 
whom they are brought, and w ho In the rules of their mere will commit 

Therelore, although the parliament in set era! declarations have 
declared that thev have' received petitions for the removal of things 
established In law and »c must say. and all that know what belongelb 
to the course or practice of parliament will s.n. that we ought so to do 
ami tlut both our predecisMirs and his rnajesh's ancestors have con¬ 
stantly done it, there being no other place whcicin lave it rii.it b\ evpen 
ence may be found grievous and hurdcnsoinc can be altered or repealed, 
and there being no other due and legal way u herein they which are 
aggrieved by them can seek redress, and that it is no ttinmlt to deliver 
petiiicms by popular multitudes 1/ part Hunk t>/ parliament's Jechir- 
i Hums, 1 pp. 23, 201-2. 20<). 532 : '-_iv 548, hgi, 720) - yea, and tour 
scry selves and your juggling officers quarrelled with and took up arms 
against rhe parliament (your creators and original lords and masters) 
for prohibiting you to petition and make known your grievances lo 
them, and sufficiently envy and exclaim against them for s<> doing and 
impeach some of them as traitors therefore (as clcarlv appears h \ our 
own Souk tj Jed,muons}' pp.to n , i 7 , 23. 43. 35 , 44 , 602, 83, 85. 
u8); and vet nothing but the boundless wills and humours of those 
lore-mentioned men of blood, rages and rules ovci us. 

And is this all the return and fruit that people arc to expect at your 
hands- Doth your Solemn (engagement at \ewmarkct (and Triplot* 
Heath) with vour declarations, remonstrances, cows and protestations 
unto us all, centre in this bed-roll of cruelties 1 We prav you give us 
leave to make enquiry amongst you after those things, and give losers 
leave ro complain. Remember you not with wha; cheerfulness and 
alacrity our fellow-apprentices - the glory and flower of the youth of 
this nation and multitudes of ourselves vet surviving, ran in to vour 
assistance our of a conscientious intent to uphold and maintain the 
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fundamental constitution ol this commonwealth, viz. the interest and 
right of rhe people in theii parliaments (it being most rational and 
unquestionable just that the people should not he bound but by their 
own consent given to their deputies in parliament, which b\ the laws 
and customs of KngknJ ought, wholly new, to be annual, to deliver 
and clear the land from its heavv pressures and bonds) not engaging in 
the least against the person of the king, as king, or with anv thoughts 
of pretence ol destroying, hut regulating, kingship, and mcrelv for the 
removal of all those cruelties and oppressions he had laid upon the 
people bv his will, contrary to law i 
This you know to he true. Your own papers extant to the world arc 
our record and witnesses, as might plentifully be recited, but they arc 
known to all men that know your affairs. You cannot deny it. Bui 
where is the fulfilment of all your glorfotts words, registered in your 
Ihuk ofdeclaraium in which (p 14) you say you shall 'through the 
grace of God' discharge your duties to the parliament, etc. and also 
demonstrate that 'the good ami quiet of the kingdom' is much dearer 
to you than any 'particular concernment’ of your own? And on p. 21, 
the General to both Houses in his letter ol 6 June 1647 assures the 
parliament it is his study and care to avoid a new war, and further thus 
saith 'so I find it to be the unanimous desire and study of the Gmv 
that a firm peace in this kingdom may be settled, and the liberties of 
the people cleared and secured accordingly to rhe many declarations bv 
which we were invited and induced to engage in the late war’, most 
seriously there promising them they will not meddle ‘to the advance¬ 
ment of any particular party or interest whatsoever'. And in your 
Siilcmn engajietnenl ol the 5 June 1847, p 2b, you promise and engage 
to God. the kingdom, and to each other that you ‘will not disband, 
divide, nor suffer yourselves to be disbanded nor divided’ (either for 
Ireland, or any other place else) until Ve' ha't 'first such satisfaction’ 
(as you say) 'to the Army m relation so our grievances and desires 
heretofore presented, and such security rhat we of ourselves (when 
disbanded and in she condition of private men) or other the freeborn 
people of Lngland (to whom the consequence of our case about pet¬ 
itioning^ doth equally extend) shall not remain subject to the like 
oppression, injury or abuse as in the premises hath been attempted and 
pur upon us while an Army’ 
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Oh that there had been an heart in you to have made this good 
Inline vour gi oss apostasy from ail your engagements and promises, 
that has already occasioned so much misery, war and bloodshed. Or oh 
that yet there were hearts within uiu vigorously and effectually to go 
about the accomplishment and fulfilment thereof - and thereby prevent 
all the miseries, bloodshed and desolations that for want thereof 
undoubtedly must and will ensue - which you are bound and tied unto 
both before (rod and nun, as is (in our judgements) unanswerably 
proven in the foresatd treacherously defeated Burford men’s l indi¬ 
cation, pp. 8 io. Bur to return, in vour said Engagement, on the fore- 
recited p. 26, you positively there disown and disclaim all purposes or 
designs in our late or present proceedings to advance or inflict upon a 
particular interest, to the overthrow of magistracy, etc. 'Neither' (sav 
you) ‘would we (it we might or could) advance or set up any . . par¬ 
ticular party or interest m the kingdom (though imagined never so 
much our own) but shall much rarher (as lar as may he within our 
sphere or power) study to promote such an establishment of common 
equal right and freedom to the whole, as all might equally partake of.' 

And in that most choice and best of declarations made by the whole 
army u! soldiers as well as officers, 14 June 1647, tendered to the parlia- 
mem, concerning their just and fundamental rights and liberties of 
themselves and the kingdom (A declaration of the engagements, pp yb- 
7) you say. "That we may no longer be the dissatisfaction of our friends, 
the subject ol our enemies' malice to work jealousies and misrepresen¬ 
tations Upon, and the suspicion (1! nor astonishment) of many in the 
kingdom in our late or present transactions and conduct of business, 
wc shall in all faithfulness anil clearness profess and declare unto voti 
these things which have of late protracted and hindered our disbanding: 
the present grievances which possess our arms and are yet unremcdied. 
with our desires as to the complete settlement of the liberties and peace 
ol the kingdom - which is that blessing of (rod than which of all 
worldly things nothing is more dear unto us or more precious in our 
thoughts, we having hitherto thought all our enjoyments (whether of 
life or livelihood or nearest relations) a price but sufficient to the pur¬ 
chase ol so rich a blessing, that we, and all the free-born people of this 
nation may sit down in quiet under our vines, anJ under the glorious 
admin.stralion of justice and righteousness, and in full possession of 
those fundamental rights and liberties without which wc can have little 
hopes, as to human consideration, to enjoy cither any comforts of life 
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or so much as life, itself, liu' at (he pleasures of some men ruling merely 

\tul in the same declaration (pp jS -o) you further say thus: 'Nor 
will it now. (we hope) seem strange nr unreasonable to rational and 
honest men who consider the consequence of our present case to their 
own and the kingdom's (as well as nun future concernments in point 
01 righi, Irccdoni, pease and safetv, if, from a deep sense of the high 
consequence of our present case both lo ourselves in future and all 
other people, we shall, before disbanding, proceed in our own and the 
kingdom's behall to propound and plead for snipe provision for our 
and (he kingdom's satisfaction and future see.trilv in relation to those 
things; espeeialh considering that we were not a mere mercenary army, 
hired to serve arr' arbitrary powu of a stare, but called forth and con 
Fured hi the several declarations of parliament to rhe defence of our 
own and the people’s gist rights and liberties; and so wc look up arms 
in judgemeni and conscience to those ends, and so have sti continued 
them, and are resolved, according to your first just desires in vour 
declarations and such principles as we have received from vour frequent 
informations and our nun common sense concerning those our funda¬ 
mental rights and liberties, to assert and vindicate the just power and 
rights of this kingdom in parliament for those common ends premised 
againsr all arbitrary power, violence and Oppression, and'" against all 
particular paries and interests whatsoever; the said declarations still 
directing us to the equitable sense ol all laws and constitutions, as 
dispensing with the very letter of the same, and being supreme to it 
when fhe safety and preservation o( all is concerned, and assuring us 
that all authority is fundameninlK seated in the office and but minis¬ 
terially in the persons.’ 

And an p. 41. speaking in general of purging some evil members out 
of the parliament, vou declare your carriage towards rhem shall be such 
‘as that the world shall see we aim at nothing of private revenge and 
animosities, but that justice may have a free course, and the kingdom 
he eased and secured b\ disenabling such men at least from place of 
judicature, who, desiring to advantage and set up themselves and their 
party in a general contusion have endeavoured to put the kingdom into 
a new flame ot war, than which nothing is more abhorrenr to us'. And 
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in (he same declaration. spending the 42nd antt qyrd pages in mosi 
excellent expressions ofUu excellency .mil benefit of frequent ami mic- 
usmu parliaments (totally new) and the mischief, bondage and vassal 
age ol tile long eonhnuance of an\ parliament, on p. 44, vou sat. 'And 
thus a tirm foundation being laid in die authority and constininon of 
parliaments for flic hopes ,11 least of common and equitable" right and 
Ireedom to ourselves and all the freeborn people of this land, vie shall 
for our paits freely and ihetrfulh commit our stock or share of interest 
in the kingdom into this common bottom of parliaments, and though 
it may (for our particulars) go ill with us in one vov.ige, vet no shall 
thus hope (ii right be w ith us) to fan: bearer in .mother.' 

Am in the last end of that transcendent declaration (p. 46k you 
conclude thus '\V e have thus Ireely and clearl\ declared the depth and 
bottom of «>ur hearts and desires in order to the rights, liberties and 
peace of the kingdom; wherein vie appeal to all men whether we seel; 
anything ol advantage to ourselves or any particular partv whatever, or 
to the prejudice ol ihe whole; and whether the things we wish atul seek 
lor do not equally concern and conduce to the aood of others ir 
com mini with ourselves according to the sincerirv of our desires and 
inrentions (wherein, as we have already found the concurrent sense of 
the people in divers counties bv their petitions 10 rhe (jener.il express¬ 
ing their deep resentment of these things and pressing us to stand for 
the interest of the kingdom iherein, so we shall wish and expect the 
unanimous concurrence of all others who are eipullv eoneerned with 
us in these things and wish well to the public)'. 

And on pp. ,2 y, being written to ihe J.ord Mayor. Aldermen, and 
( (millions ol the ( ity of London in Common Council assembled, it is 
thus said:' 1 ' 1 'lo conclude, we say from our hearts lh.it as our especial 
ends are the glory ol God and the good of this whole land, so our 
endeavours Avail he to prosecute the same without prejudice to the 
being or well being of parliaments in general, the maintenance whereof 
we value above our own lives or (as we have formerlv said) of this 
parliament in particular, hut allngclher m order to the good and peace 
of this nation, and with a most lender regard to your city.' 

And on pp. 57-H, it’s said that- 'In our lust representation it may 
appear what our desires are as members of the commonwealth ir. behalf 
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of ourselves and all others for the clearing, settling and securing of the 
rights. liberties and peace of the kingdoms; for rhe justness, reasonable¬ 
ness, neccssin and common Loneernmint whereof unto all. we dart- 
appeal to the whole kingdom and to the world.' And on p. 76 to the 
l.ord Mayor of London, tie..'' it is said that, 'll is a sudden and sub¬ 
stantial settlement of the whole we desire, in a general, safe, and well 
grounded peace' and the establishment of such good laws as mai dills- 
and readily render to even man their jiisi rights and liberties; and for 
the obtaining of these, not only tiur intentions had led us rn. bur we 
think that all rhe blood, treasure and labour spent in this war was to 
the accomplishing those 'ere llnmis, which arc of that concernment, 
horh To ourselves and posterities that neither we nor ricy can live 
Comfortably without them ’ And therefore their help is much preferred 
lor to bring things to a 'happy conclusion, to the satisfaction of all 
honest men's c.speecjtion, and that 111 all our undertakings we shall be 
luund men of truth, fully and singly answering the things wc have held 
forth to the kingdom in our several declarations and papers without 
hias or base respects to any private end or interest whatsoever. 

And on p. u7 is recorded a notable proposal to the parliament from 
Reading, ih July 1(147. which doth sufficiently condemn your late r\r- 
amueal dealing with some of the very parties therein mentioned. The 
proposal thus follows ‘We do earnestk desire that all persons impri 
soned in Kngland or the Dominion of Wales, not for delinquent's in 
relation to rhe late war but for other pretended misdemeanours, and 
whose imprisonment is nor by the regulated course of law bur be order 
rrom cither House of parliament or of committees flowing from them, 
may be pul into a speedy, regulai and equitable way of trial, or if the 
necessity of settling the general affairs of the kingdom admir not their 
present trial, then they may have present libertv (upon reasonable 
security) for their appearance at a certain day to answer what shall be 
charged against them in a legal way; and that when thev should be 
tried, if they appear wrongfully or unduly imprisoned, thev mav have 
reparation according to their sufferings 

In particular we desire this may be done in behalf of Lieutenant 
Lolonel John l.ilburne, Master John Musgrave,'" Master Overton and 
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others in their condition: imprisoned in ami about London.' Read also 
more fully to this purpose, pp. 101, 105, no, 1 1 a, 1 rfl, 1 28. 132, 1.17 1 - 
as also the large remonstrance from Saint Albans of the 16 of November 
i()4N' j pp. 6, 8 -y. 12, t4-tv 22-5, ay. 43. 45, 47. 48, 37. 62. (Bur 
especially pp. 83 y.j 

But after this large (bur yet profitable and necessary ) degression, lei 
us seriously expostulate with >o,i and pur you in mind of \our most 
wicked and gross apostasy - sueh as the world never saw nor read of 
before, from men rbat profess God and godliness in a strier manner 
and would be reputed the choicest saints in r.ngkind - and er> mu unio 
you with astonishment and adrlitrulion. and thus interrogate vour scry 
consciences (where God alone ought to sir king). Oh hear you not the 
Slood of otir dear fellow- apprentices and of rite rest of the good people 
ol Lngland split (or the redemption of ihis enthralled nation (especially 
since sour first contest with the parliament) er> aloud in sour ears and 
hearrs wherever you go lor vengeance upon you, the people’s perfidious 
abusers, betrayers and destrovers 1 Oh do nor you hear rhem cry our 
unto vour very consciences: 

Oh give our fathers, our mothers, our brothers, our sisters, and 
others of our near and dear relations the lull and speedy accomplish¬ 
ment ol all your fore-mentioned enravishing promises and engage¬ 
ments, by virtue of rhe power and efficacy of which you stoic away 
their hearts and spirits from all their relations, and made them with 
willingness and cheerfulness become sacrifices for your assistance, for 
that end principally (if not only) that they that survived might enjoy 
the full and ample fruition of all your glorious promises and engage¬ 
ments for common freedom, distributive justice and righteousness upon 
the earth. Oh do you hear their blood erv unto your Oh mock not nor 
dally with God any longer, but without delav give our friends and 
countrymen the promised price of all our blood bv the full and speed' 
paying of all your vows and engagements made unto God for that end - 
lest for all your perjury, apostasy and perfidiousness He create a mighry 
and unresistable spirit of revenge amongst the people, and knit together 


inti c'nrrimrtee ami a vounw MP; fc "fls impnsonul in Mrn-h 1646 bv rh< parlij- 
•m.in C.omnirrcc fur hxamm.jtiyrts. He remained in the Pl«c, ,m example oi'parli.i- 
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their otherwise divided hearts in one, as one man to rise up in one day 
to destroy you with a more fatal scouring” destruction than you have 
already destroyed others (yea the highest in the nation) pretendedly for 
oppressions, breach of oaths, faith and covenants; yea to sweep you 
away from the land of the living with an overflowing deluge of destruc¬ 
tion, as the enslaved women about six or seven hundred years ago did 
the Danes in one night throughout England. 

Oh do not your hearts at all relent? Can you consider this your 
forecitcd unparalleled and horrible defection and apostasy, and not 
tremble and be amazed and even confounded 5 Is there less remorse ol 
conscience in vou than was in Belshazzar, who at his seeing the hand 
writing upon the wall, changed his countenance, and his thoughts 
troubled him so that the joints of his loins were loosed and his knees 
smote one against another - though otherwise in as great jollity and 
prosperity as any of yourselves or officers. 1 * Or have you less apprehen¬ 
sion of the majesty of God than was in the heathen Roman governor, 
helix, who when he heard Paul reason or preach of righteousness, tem¬ 
perance and judgement to come, trembled and feared and durst not 
proceed in fury against him, although much thereunto provoked by his 
adversaries (Acts 24)- Sure all sense and compunction of conscience is 
not totally departed from you? Hear us therefore in the yearning bowels 
of love and kindness. We entreat and beseech you with patience - and 
do not abuse us for complaining and crying out — for the knife has been 
verv long at the verv throats of our liberties and freedoms, and out 
burdens arc o>o great and too mam for us. We are not able co bear 
(hem and contain ourselves. Our oppressions are even ready to make 
US despair - or forthwith to fly to the prime laws of nature, viz. the 
next violent remedy at hind: light it where it will or upon whom it 
will. They arc become as devouring fire in our bones ready to burn us 
up, rendering us desperate and careless of our lives, prizing those that 
are already dead above those that arc yet living - who are rid of that 
pain and torment that we do and must endure by sensibly seeing and 
beholding, not only the dying, but the daily burial of our native liberties 
and freedom;, that we care not what becomes of us, seeing that we are 
put into that original state or chaos of confusion wherein lust is become 
a law; envy and malice are become laws, and the strongest sword rules 
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and governs all by will and pleasure.” AH our ancient boundaries and 
landmarks 16 are pulled up by the roots and all the ties and bonds of 
human society in our English horizon totally destroyed and extirpated 
Alas for pity. 

We had rather die than live this life of languishing death in which 
our masters possess nothing - to huv themselves or us bread to keep 
us alive - that they can call their own. Therefore it's no boot for us to 
serve out our times and continue at our drudging and toiling trades 
while these oppressions, cruelties and inhumanities are upon us and 
the rest of the people, exposing thereby the nation not only to domestic 
broils, wars and bloodsheds (wherein we are sure our bodies must be 
the principal butts") but to foreign invasions by France, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, etc. — as was well observed by our endeared and 
faithful friends of the fore-mentioned lace treacherously defeated party 
at Burford in their book of the 20 of August. 164(1, entitled The Level¬ 
lers (falsely so-called) vindicated, or the case of their 12 troops truly stated , 
pp. 11—12, which we cannot but seriously recommend (with them) to 
vour serious perusal and judgement. 

And we desire to know of you (but especially the private soldiery of 
the General's regiment of horse, who we understand had a hand in 
seizing upon and plundering our true friends at Burford) whether you 
do own the abominable and palpable treacherous dealings of your Gen¬ 
eral and Lieutenant-General Cromwell and their perfidious officers 
with them, or not? 1 ’ 1 (That so we may not condemn the innocent with 
the guilty and may know our friends from our foes.) As also we desire 
you to tell us whether you dti approve of the total defection of your 
army under which it now lies, from their faith and Solemn engagement 
made at Newmarket Heath, 5 June 1647 - not one of those righteous 

'' John Pvm against Strafford. The speech 1,1 declaration, April 1641: ‘The law is that which 
puis 1 difference betwixt good and evil, betwixt )ust and unjust. If you take away itiai 
law all things will tall mu> confusion; every man will become a law unto himself . 

I.ust will become a law, and envy mil become a law, covetousness and ambition will 
become laws . .The law is rhe safeguard of all private interest. Your honour-., yfwr 
lives, vour liberties and estates arc all in the keeping of the law. Without this, every 
man hath a like right to anything.' Pym wav echoed by Charles 1. in May 1642, Ex-act 
colltcum, p 1 

‘Remove nm the ancient landmark, which thy lathers have srel - (Proverbs 22 28). 

11 Fairfax’s and Cromwell’s horse had been used, together with Fairfax's, liner's, and 
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ends in behalf ot the parliament and people on which your vow was 
made being yet fulfilled or obtained, hut on the contrary (as we have 
before rehearsed) a whole flood-gate of tyrannies arc let in upon us, 
and even overwhelm us; and whether you justify all those actions done 
in the name of the Army upon your account, and tinder pretext of chat 
engagement since the Engageim-nt itself was broken, and your Council 
of Agitators dissolved?"' And whether you will hold up your swords to 
maintain the total abolition of the people’s choicest interest of freedom, 
vi7 frequent and successive parliaments by an Agreement of the 
People, or obstruct the annual succession- Whether vou do allow of the 
late shedding of the blood of war in time of peace, to rhe subversion of 
all our laws and liberties.- And whether you do countenance the extir¬ 
pation of the fundamental freedoms ol this commonwealth (as rheir 
revocation or nullity of the Great Charter of Fngland, The Petition of 
Right, etc.jt And whether you do assent m the erection of arbitrary 
prerogative courts, that have or shill over-rule or make void our ancient 
ways of trials in criminal eases by a jury of twelve men of the neigh¬ 
bourhood 1 And whether you will assist or join in the forcible obtrusion 
<»f this marrial and tyrannical rule over us? Also whether you will fight 
against and destroy those of our friends that shall endeavour the com¬ 
posure (if our differences, together with the pronouncement of our free¬ 
doms and settlement of our peace (your plenty and prosperity) accord¬ 
ingly as it was offered by the four gentlemen prisoners in the Tower 
ot London upon 1 .May 16414 (as a peace-offering to this nation) bv the 
Agreemcnr of the People?* 1 

Lastly, we earnestly beseech you to acquaint us whether from your 
hands - from your power - we may expect any help or assistance in 
this out miserable distressed condition, to the removal of those iron 
bands and yokes of oppression that have thus enforced us to complain 
and address ourselves thus to your serious consideration? 

For we cannot choose but acquaint you that we are seriously 
resolved, through the strength and assistance of God (with ai! the inter 
cal we have in the world) io adhere to ihe righteous things contained 
in our treacherously-dcfcated friends' fiircmcnrioned late Vindicaimn 

1 c CiciK-ral Council ol the \rim On (j November 1641. Oornndl mined a suceewlul 
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■very much approving ol that unparalleled expedient of an Agreement 
of the f ree People they propose in (he latter end thereof (or the firm 
settling of the peace, liberties and freedoms of this distracted nation, 
which has so much justice, righteousness and safety in ir that we hope 
it will in a very short time level all self-interests before it and make it 
clearly appear ro him that claims the greatest personal share 41 in the 
government of this nation that there is no wav to obtain the true love 
of the understanding English people (without which he will never 
obtain his desired crown) bur lit a cheerful, hearts and real promotion 
ol such principles therein contained as do sufficiently tic his hands from 
cutting the people's throats ai his will and pleasure, the endeavouring of 
which exposed his father ro that fatal end that befell him (which max 
he ti seasonable caveat to all princes etc. to rake heed of that desperate 
rock, xiz.. the attempting: to govern the people by will and not b> law. 
In force arid not b\ love - the only and alone durable and permanent 
tie or bond amongst the sons of men). 

tte say that expedient of an Agreement of the Free People appears 
to us to haxe so much equity, righteousness and common saferx in it 
that we are revolted ro bury all by-past distastes at the greatest of 
Englishmen that shall heartily and cordially sign and pur forth their 
power and interest u> promote the establishment of the principles 
therein contained; and in the adhering to and standing by all such as 
shall be in any danger for walking in such paths, we shall through rhe 
strength of the Lord God omnipotent (to the uttermost of our power 
and abilities) resolvedly hazard our lues and all that is dear to us. 

For the effectual promotion oi which said Agreement xve are necessi- 
tousiy compelled to resolve in dose union to join ourselves - or out 
commissioners chosen for that end - jn council with our foresaid Bur- 
ford friends or their commissioners, and to resolve to run all hazards 
to methodise^ all our honest fellow prentices in all rhe wards of 
I .ondon and the out-parishes to choose uut Their agents to join xvirh us 
or ours; to xvrite exhortative epistles to all the honest-hearted freemen 
of England in all the particular counties' 1 thereof to erect several coun¬ 
cils amongst themselves, out ol xvhidi we shall desire and exhort them 

1 e Charles Is son. t hark- Prim e ,f Wiles, who was in r(>bc to be Charles II I farms 

l.itc iM and ih 4 C). I.ilburnc had shown Jistimr sympathy suth thermal cause, belies 
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tii choose agents or commissioners, empowered and encrusted b\ them, 
speedily to meet us and the agents of all ours, and the Agreement of 
the People adherents, at London, resolvedly to outsider of a speedy 
and eftccual method and way how to promote the elcetion of a new 
and equal Representative or parliament b\ the Agreement of the free 
People - seeing those men that now sit at Westminster and prctcndedlv 
style themselves the parliament of Kngland, and who are (as they say. 
although most falsely) in the D<\ hiratm for <i Free Suite , dated 17 
March 1(144. p 27, 'entrusted and authorised by the consent of all the 
people of FnghtnJ whose representatives they are', make it their chicf- 
est and principalest work continually to part and share amongst them¬ 
selves ail the great, rich, and prohtablcst places of the nation, as also 
the nation's public treasure and lands, and will not ease our intolerable- 
oppressions, no nor so much as of late receive our popular petitions, 
having upon Thursday Iasi. 2; August 1640. reiected that most excel 
lent of pennons ready at their door to be presented to them bv divers 
honest men (our truc-hcartc.l neighbours of St.rrtv) rhe true cops oi 
which for the worth of it although it he at large already pruned in 
hriday's (h .m rentes and rhe Tuesday Uoi/m/O'l," we desire here to 

/"« the ■upn’in duthuriiy 11/ tku natniii, the Cvminvrs of Fivplumi 
ii>'i , »i//t'r/ tu p.t/hamenr the huml'tc peuti"U nj the upptessed »/ the 
O mine >./ Sumy, relink true <«v/ in then milt into the treasury »/ 

Shows. 

I hat. as the oppressions ol this nation 111 time foregoing ihis 
parliament were- so numerous arid burdensome as will never be 
forgotten, so were the hopes ofiuir deliverance by this parliament 
exceeding great and full of confidence, which, as they were 
strengthened by many acts of yours in the lieginning, especially 
towards conscientious people without respect unto their judge¬ 
ments or opinions, so die) the gratitude of the well-minded people 
exceed all precedents or example, sparing neither estate, limb, lib¬ 
erty or life to make good the authority of this honourable House 
•is the- tnundaiion and root ot ail jusi Irce-dom Mthough we manv 
limes observed (to our grief) some proceedings holding resem¬ 
blance lather with our former bondage, vet did we ampule ihv same 
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to the troublesomencss of the times of war, patiently and silently 
passing ihcm over as undouhtcdlv hoping a perfect remedy so soon 
.is the wars were ended. Rut perceiving our expectations in some 
particulars frustrated, and considering some late dealings with 
some of our friends, etc., the consideration of which lies so hean 
on our spirits, that for prevention thereof we conceive ourselves 
hound in conscience and tiuti in God to set before you once more 
the general grievance* of the commonwealth and the earnest desires 

of the ingenuous ami well -minded people. 

First, that the Petition of it September last, and the Agreement of 
the people ' may he rcassumed, and ihc particulars thereof speedily 
established 

Secondly we most earnestly beg, with many other of your faith¬ 
ful friends in all the counties of England, that rhat most irksome 
and intolerable oppression of tithes, which is retained in no 
reformed church but is neverrhicss more firmly established ihan 
oer by your ordinance for treble damages made in the parliament's 
corruption, and yet no Act against it, which causes our hearts lo 
he discouraged and Drought into much fear and doubt of the 
removal of these and other bondages hv this Representative 
wherefore we cannot pass ii by, hui again entreat that the ordi¬ 
nances for tithes may be speedily revoked and that a more equal 
way of maintenance be provided for the public ministry 
Thirdly, that all proceedings in law may be in English, that a 
short tunc may be inserted tor the Inal of ali causes (and that by 
twelve men of the neighbourhood); and that none may be debarred 
of freedom to plead ms own nr his neighbour's cause (as by law 
any man may and ought to do. as dearly appears by the Statute of 
28 led. I cap. 11) before any court of justice, although no lawyer. 

And that 110 member of joui House be suffered to plead as a 
lawyer, whilst a member thereof 

2'ourthly, rhat some course may be taken for the future to pay 
the Army, not laying such intolerable burdens and taxes on the 
people which we are not able to bear; and so we shall for ever 
'land by you and all representatives for the freedom of this nation, 
as formerly, desiring that we may obtain speedily a new and equal 
Representative. 

We say: considering what is before premised we are necessitated and 
compelled to do the utmost we can for our own preservation and for 
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the preservation of the land of our nativity, and never — by popular 
petitions - address ourselves to the men sitting at Westminster any 
more or to take any notice of them than as of so many tyrants and 
usurpers, and for time to come to hinder (as much and as far as our 
poor despised interest will extend to) all others whatsoever from sub¬ 
scribing or presenting any more popular petitions to them - and only 
now as our last paper refuge mightily try out to each other of our 
intolerable oppressions in letters and remonstrances, signed on the 
behalf and by the appointment of all the rest by some of the strongest 
and fittest amongst us (that we hope will never apostatise, but be able 
through the strength of God to lay down their very lives for the main¬ 
taining of that which they set their hands to). 

You our fellow-countrymen, the private soldiers of the Army, alone 
are the instrumental authors of your own slavery and ours Therefore 
as there is arty bowels of men in you, anv love to your native country, 
kindred, friends or relations, any sparks of conscience m vou, any hopes 
of glory or immortality in you, or any pitv, mercy, or compassion to an 
enslaved, undone, perishing, dying people: oh help! help! Save and 
redeem us from total vassalage and slavers, and be no more like brute 
beasts, to fight against us or our friends, your loving and dear brethren 
after the flesh - to your own vassalage as well as ours. And as an assured 
pledge of your future cordialness to us and the true and real liberties 
of the land of your nativity, we beseech and beg of you (but especially 
those amongst you that subscribed the Solemn encasement ar New¬ 
market Heath, 5 June 1647! speedily to choose out from amongst your¬ 
selves two of the ablest and constantcst faithful men amongst you in 
each troop and company, now at last (by corresponding each with other 
and with your honest friends in the nation to consider of some effectual 
course beyond all pretences and cheats) to accomplish the real end of 
all your engagements and fightings, viz. the settling of the liberties and 
freedoms of the people - which can never permanently be done but 
upon the sure foundation of a popular agreement - who (viz. the 
people) in justice, gratitude, and common equity cannot choose but to 
voluntarily and largely make better provisions for your future subsist¬ 
ence by the payment of your arrears than ever your officers or this 
pretended parliament intends, or you can rationally expect from them 
witness their cutting off three parts of your arrears in four for frcc- 
quarter and then necessitating abundance of your fellow soldiers, now 
cashiered, etc., to fill their debentures at two shillings and six pence, 
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three shillings, and at most four shillings per pound, by means of which 
you that keep your debentures are necessitated to vie with the greatest 
bidder in the purchase uf'the late king’s lands, whilst they are able to 
gi\ e about thirty years’ purchase for that you cannot give eight year's 
purchase lor; and if you will not give with the most you must have no 
land - so that the most of sour debentures are likely to prove waste 
papers; and those that purchase will have but a slippery security of 
their possessions by reason of general discontents amongst all sorts of 
people, and particularly by so extraordinarily disengaging and cheating 
so many soldiers (as they have done) of their just expected recompense 

And also, as a further demonstration of the cordialness of your hearts 
to us, our Burford friends, and your own and our liberties' we desire 
you to take some speedy course for the faithful restoring to the right 
owners all such houses, money, clothes, etc. as you. or any of you, 
plundered or stole from our true friends (cheated and defeated) at Bur- 
ford; and publish some kind of demonstration of your or any of your 
remorse of conscience for vuur being instrumental in destroying of 
rhem there, that stood for your good, freedom, and arrears as much 
(and as well) as rhetr owr. • especially considering they have by their 
foresaid Vindication made it evident ar.d apparent (and we understand 
they arc ready face to face to prove) that both your General and 
1 icutcnant-General Cromwell broke rheir solemn faith with them and 
treacherously surprised them, and so dealt worse and more vilclv with 
them than ever they did with the w orst of cavaliers, with whom in that 
kind they never broke faith with in their lives. But more especially we 
desire rhe last fore mentioned thing at your hands, because - upon chat 
traitorous and wicked defeat of those our true friends (and wilfully 
murdering of three of them) that really stood for the nation’s interest, 
liberties, and freedoms - your General, and Cromwell, with the rest of 
their faction, made a most transcendent feast to insult’ 7 over the liber¬ 
ties and freedoms of the servants of the most high God, as though by 
that most vile act they had subdued and buried all the liberties of the 
nation in eternal oblivion and toiled the Lord of life and glory himself 

" Debentures were treasury outers payable as and when funds were able to meet (hem. 

wwual to soldiers at security for (heir arrears of pay Payment was slow they were 

torped. traded m by soldiers with thur officc-s for advances of pay, and used as nepn 
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from disriliing any more spirit oi courage and resolution into any to 
stand for ihcm. 

And irt that wickedest of feasts, not only in a great measure imitated 
Belshazzar (Daniel ■) that made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, 
and fetched out the vessels that bv the spoil ol the people of God his 
father Nebuchadnezzar had got out of the Temple of the Lord, and 
drank wine in them, and praised the gods oi gold and of silver, ot brass, 
ol iron, of vuiod and of stone, hut also imitated the greatest of the 
enemies of Christ, who at the slaying ot the two witnesses (Revelation 
n) rejoiced over them and made mens and sent gifts one to another 
(as in gold and silver plate, etc. was most largely done to vour General 
F : air(ax and Lieutenant-General Cromwell) - the reason of which is 
there tendered, which is: ‘because the two prophets’ (of Truth and 
Justice! ‘tormented them that dwelt on the carrh’. But with comfort 
and joy we cannot but observe the not words to them, which is, that 
within a little season after, the spirit ot lite (rum God ‘entered into 
them' las we hope and doubt not. but ir will abundantly now do upon 
the rrue slanders for justice and righteousness, amongst men) ‘and thev 
stood upon their fcec, and great fear tell upon them that saw them’, 
and great earthquakes followed, in the nick 4 " of which is proclamation 
made, that ‘the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign for ev er and ever’, l.'mn 
which wc heartily say, Amen, Amen. 

So with our hearty and rrue love remembered to sou all, expecting 
your, or some of your speedy answer, we commit you to God, and rest 

London this 2*) August, 1644'" Your faithful though abused 

countrymen 

in the mel (it which = .it the precise moment 

(.apian Jones ot Dean's Couri in St Minin’s Westminster organised ills priming of 
ihis tract. He look copies to Colonel Invtoldsbi’c teginicue of foot at Oxford, where it 
was cliurilturec b\ Sergeant Jinn Radman, a I .(.'teller, and in 1647 an official agitator 
The nien ot the regiment, joined bv some I'mm Colonel IMmtinson ' horse (n ihe 
number ol perhaps Hoc to yoo, demonstrated againsi deductions from their arrtars for 
quarltr ami against the payment ot arrears by debentures They rhcji mutinied, caplur 
inp some nt their officers and fortifying themselves 111 \t» College The, demanded 
the recnnstirncion ot rhe General Ginned of the Army and the implementation or tin 
Agreement of' the People published hv Mur four friends m the Tower They hoped 
for, but did not obtain, help from the Bristol garrison, anil they were overpowered bv 
others ol their officers betore Ihe rciniorcomcms arrived from London I'he waders 
were eourt-niartialletl, and iw'o ot them (Biggs and Pigpen) were shot The Levelfer 
(cadetship renounced lhet>c acls ol mutiny and Violence, but I.ilburne had dearie hv 
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Charles Coll,ns 
W illiam Trabret 
Ed. Waldcgrovc 
Ed. Stanley 
Nicholas Blowd 


Signed in the behalf of ourselves 

and the unanimous consent ol 
the agents of the young men 
and apprentices of the City of 
London, that love and approve 
of the Agreement of the People, 
dated i May 1649, and the 
vindication of the late defeated 
men at Burford, entitled The 
Levellers vtndiculed. 

Anthony Bristlebolt 
Steven Smith 
Thomas Frisbv 
William While 
John Floyd 


September rejected the idea ol' peaceful approaches r;> other the officers or to parlia¬ 
ment. and - he probably had a large hand in the Burford men’s I'mJacauon as well as 
m ihc Outcry was advocating secticmem he means nf a eonsritmional convention 
hacked by the arms ot the soldiers Royalists insisted that I evclkrs planned the mutinies 
bur jusr could not vo-ordinaic ihcm. The tpiestinn as to central leadership remains an 
open one In the event, this was the last serious arm; mutiny and the last episode 11: 
winch there is any trace ol Leveller organisation in toe hmi After a brief pcrictd nl 
negotiation between the independents and I.cullers, the Ouhry was condemned on 11 
September as seditious and ns authors declared traitors The Levellers' lasr major pam¬ 
phlet was The remomutmee cj many thuusanat of /ret pe-ifte 121 September 1(149) h 
proposed an armed rebellion which never occurred Future demonstrations, large as 
they were, and successful as they may have been m intimidating the fudges, were con¬ 
fined 10 London and connected with three unsuccessful trials of lulburne fur treasur. 
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The best place to find biographies of, and further reading on, anyone 
even slightly 'radical is Richard L. Greaves and Robert XaHer (eds.). 
Biographical dutwnan of British radicals in the stienieenth century 
(3 vols, Brighton. 1Q82-4). 

Allen, William {fl. 1642-67) A Particular Baptist and Southwark 
feltmaker who served with distinction in parliament’s armies as a pri¬ 
vate soldier. In 1645 he joined the New Model as a trooper in 
Cromwell's regiment of horse, was chosen as an agitator and frequently 
spoke at General Councils. Lilburne thought him a ‘creature’ of 
Cromwell's and he was replaced as an agitator :n October 1647, but he 
continued in the Councils. He was more of a sectarian and army man 
than a Leveller. He was present at the meeting at Windsor Castle, in 
April 1648, when it was determined to bring Charles to justice. During 
the interregnum he served with Cromwell in Ireland where he became 
a lieutenant-colonel and adjutant-general. With other Baptists, he did 
not approve the Protectorate. He was a committed republican, and 
when Sexbv put Allen’s name to Killing no murder (1657) he found 
himself in trouble; but the restored Rump made gave him command of 
a regiment in Ireland from whence he wrote republican and milienarian 
pamphlets. He was accordingly briefly imprisoned by the restored mon- 

Arnold, Richard (d. 1647) A private trooper in Col. Robert I.ilburne's 
(John’s brother’s) regiment of foot, which regiment, together with 
elements of Thomas Harrison’s, mutinied at Corkbush Field near Ware 
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on 15 November 1647. After the mutin', was suppressed, Arnold was 
shut at the head of his regiment. 

Cromwell, Oliver 0 559 1858) He was to be Lord Protector of Eng¬ 
land from 1654 1(158 As an obscure country gentleman from Hunting 
donshirc and MP for Cambridge in t (140, he defended I.ilburnc against 
religious persecution He rose to prominence because of his position as 
both an MP anj an army oflicer By 1644 he was a J.ieutentam-Colonel 
and embroiled (with Lilbtirne as his all) and client) with the earl of 
Manchester as to whether the war should be pursued with vigour, and 
as to whether inefficient officers should be replaced His military lead¬ 
ership was decisive at Marston Moor in 1644 (as it was to be at Naseby 
in 164b) and he soon took a lead in forming the New Model Armv, of 
which he was 1 .ieutcnart-Cjeneral under Fairfax until August 1640 
when he sailed to Ireland as Conimander-in-Chief 1 le secured Ireland, 
and returned briefly to England m [<>50 before replacing rhe reluctant 
Fairfax in July as Commander 111-Chief against Scotland, which he con¬ 
quered b> September 1(151 On his return he became the leading poli¬ 
tician in England, and ultimareK Lord Protector. He knew Lilburne 
well and dearly liked, as well as was exasperated by him. He was, like 
Lilburne, one who loved religious liberty. But he would not stomach 
mutiny, could not agree to changes m lorins of government unless the 
providence of God showed him they were necessary, and cannot much 
have liked the Leveilets' rigid, moralistic, legalistic and highly public 
modes o( thoughr and action I lis role in deciding that the king should 
be taken by the Army in i(>47 and should be brought ro a second war 
and a trial, his role in the decision to purge the parliament in 1648, the 
nature ol his own ambition to rise - all were, probably purposely, 
unclear A revolutionary, he was not a systematic one, and was no 
Leveller. 

Erie, Sir Walter (1586-1665) A Presbyterian opponent of religious 
toleration and thus of the Levellers. In the Ixjng Parliament he was a 
supporter of war in 1642, was prominent in charging the earl of Straf¬ 
ford with treason, was a Colonel in rhe parliamentary army, and from 
1645 co 1644 was Lieutenant of the Ordinance. He sat on a large 
number ol parliamentary committees (260) until he fell victim to 
Pride’s Purge in September 1648 A religious as well as political Pres¬ 
byterian, he served as teller in 1645 and 1646 against both Independents 
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and F.rastians. He reconciled himself to the Protectorate and survived 
ro sit in the Convention Parliament of c66o which restored kingship. 

Everard, Robert (fi. 1647-64) A Leveller and General Baptist, who 
served as a trooper in Cromwell's regiment of horse, which he rep¬ 
resented in the General Council of the Army as an agitator. He was one 
of the to signatories of the Case of the army, and signed the Agreement of 
the people He was present at the Putney debates, and, the day they 
began (28 October 1647), he and eleven other agents signed letters to 
the soldiers defending their freedoms and calling for a biennial parlia¬ 
ment. He left the Army in 1651. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, later Third Baron (1612-71) Parliamentary- 
General and Cromwell’s superior in the New Model Army. He had a 
distinguished military career in the Low Countries and in the parlia¬ 
mentary armies, and was made Captain-General of the New Model in 
January 1645, ar >d then G>mmander-in-Chief of all parliament's forces 
in July 1647. He led the New Model against London that August, and 
against parliament in December 1648, but was generally unhappy at 
political developments and coneentratcd on maintaining the discipline 
of the Army. He did not intervene to oppose the trial and execution of 
the king, though his wife famously did. He was an inactive member of 
the Council of State during 1649, except in the matter of suppressing 
the Levellers. But his only important political activity thereafter was 
his support of restoration. 

Holies, Derail (1598-161(0) A leading MP m opposition to the king, 
he was one of the live MPs Charles attempted to arrest in January 1642. 
His regiment was destroyed at Brentford, one of the battles Lilburne 
thought showed the incompetence of parliamentary military leaders. He 
always sought for a peaceful and accommodating solution to the civil 
wars and was suspected of secret dealings with the king in 1645. An 
ally of the Scots, he rallied support in parliament in 1647 to attempt a 
Presbyterian and conservative settlement with the king, and led an 
attempt to disband the New Model. The Army impeached him and ten 
other Presbyterian leaders, and they were forced by the approaching 
Army to withdraw from the Commons in June. Over the next two 
months he tried bur failed ro rally support from the City, disbanded 
royalist soldiers and the Scots. When the Army entered London in 
August, that phase of his career was over and he fled to France. 
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In-ton, Henry (1611-51) A leading New Mode! political theorist, poli¬ 
tician and General. By 1645, with an education in Arts and law, he was 
Commissary-General of the New Mode) and an MP, thanks to the 
patronage of Cromwell (whose son-in-law he became in 1646) and to 
his own courage and intelligence. He drafted the Solemn engagement 
and other manifestos of the New Model in 1647, and worked with 
leading independent politicians and armv leaders on the Heads of the 
proposals, debated at Putnev, which would have removed the veto power 
of The king and Lords. In the autumn and winter of 1648-9 he took 
the lead in the New Model’s moves against the king and worked to try 
to reconcile the Levellers’ views of a settlement with those of leading 
city and parliamentary radicals and with both more moderate and more 
radical dements in the Army He failed to be elected (as too dangerous) 
to the first Commonwealth Council of State. In 1651 he succeeded 
Cromwell as Commander-in-Chie! in Ireland, where he died. The I.cv 
ellers, Lilburne in particular, were suspicious of him; his ideals for a 
form of government were nor much different from theirs (he was 
largely responsible for the officers' Agreement of January 1649); but he 
had a more complex political agenda. He acceded to a purge of parlia¬ 
ment rather than an Agreement of the People, and he did not mind 
limits to religious toleration. 

Lambe, Thomas [ft. 1658-48). In 1647 he was called a “soap-boiler’ 
but more likely he derived a living from his London General Baptist 
congregation which met successively at Whitechapel (r. 1638-44). 
Coleman Street (1644 5) and Spitalficlds (late '645). He was a prisoner 
of the Court ol High Commission in 1630, probably because of his 
religious heterodoxy, and had a history of General Baptist political 
activity dating back to 1640, when he participated in riots against the 
Court. In early 1645 he was named in the Lords as responsible for 
distributing an attack on the earls of Essex’s and Manchester's pros¬ 
ecution ol the war, published hv Overton and Tcw’s press in Coleman 
Strecc. Later in the year he was imprisoned for a short time for 
unlicensed preaching. A great publicist, by 1642 he was energetically 
evangelising thoughout southern England. His church was notoriously 
thc site of open and heated debate on religious and political matters. 
From 1645 it featured women preachers; in 1646 Overton debated the 
mortalist heresy there. It was at his church that the Large Petition of 
March 1647 was read out, corrected by Lambe during the reading, 
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subscribed b\ the congregation, and reported to parliament by an 
informer I.ambe was the author of The fountain of free grace opened 
(1P45, reprinted 164$). 

Lamer William (ft. 1646-44) Originallv from Gloucestershire, he was 
a London separatist printer and bookseller, and member of the Mer¬ 
chant Taylors' Company He was a friend of Lilburne from at least 
1636. lie printed a second edition of Lilburne’s Christian mans trial 
(1641). fought lor parliament but was invalided home, and was distri 
bating independent literature in Kent in 1643. Constantly at odds with 
the .Stationer’s Company for illegal printing, he was accused by Prynne 
in 1645 of printing l.ilburnc’s pamphlets From March to October 1646 
he was imprisoned by the Lords for illegal printing, and his and Lil- 
burne's cases w ere the subject of much Leveller and other radical litera¬ 
ture. He was accused in 1O40 by the New Model's newspaper of being 
one who would ‘divide the soldiers’ b\ insisting on a Leveller pro¬ 
gramme. 

Lilburne, John (1615-37} Leveller leader, he was born the second son 
of a Durham gentry family. He was author of over eighty pamphlets, 
broadsheets and petitions, and about seven times a political prisoner. 
He w : as apprenticed in 1630 to a wholesale clothier in London and soon 
became involved ir. the practices and beliefs of Calvinist Separatist 
congregations. In 1637 8 he was Hogged, pilloried and imprisoned by 
the Star Chamber for having an attack on bishops printed in the Low 
Countries and distributing it Released by the Long Parliament in 1642, 
he joined a parliamentarian regiment; he was a prisoner of (he rovalists 
at Oxford November 1642 to May 1643; he fought again under the 
carls of Lssex and Manchester, rising to be a Lieutenant-Colonel; but 
he was the only commissioned officer to refuse to take the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and so returned to civilian life m 1644, by now 
a leader in London sectarian political circles. His embroilment with 
Manchester set off a chain of imprisonments 3nd deepening financial 
problems, and added rn his commitment to religious liberty a distrust 
(and often more) ol all the governing institutions, professions, factions 
and persons He was even (in 1653) to attack his long-suffering and 
courageous wife, Elizabeth Dewell Never consistent as CO his preferred 
institutional arrangements - he was a royalist at times - he nevertheless 
developed a democratic and individualist formula of the legitimacy and 
limits ol government together with doctrines of armed resistance, and 
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ho consistently stood for religious liberty. As the Leveller movement 
was dissolving tn 1649. he was tried lor treason but acquitted.; in early 
1652 he was exiled for libel; he returned without permission in 1653 
and was tried tor treason a secund time; he was again acquitted, again 
amidst public rejoicing, but he was imprisoned bv Cromwell on the 
island of Jersey and, in 1655, in Dover Castle There he became a 
Quaker - around 1647 he had already abandoned the Calvinist belief 
in salvation only being for the elect and embraced the quiet life of 
non-resistance to magistrates, and the cultivation of the light within. 
But his last pamphlet contains ,1 virulent arrack on a writer who advo¬ 
cated infant baptism. 

Lilbume, Robert (1613- 65) John Lilburne’s elder brother. An army 
officer from 1(643 to 1660 (with Essex, Manchester and the New 
Model); signed Charles I's death warrant; sat in the second protectoral 
parliament; was a deputy Maior-General in the north of England from 
1655 to 1657, governor of York from 1658 to 1660; was sentenced to 
death as a regicide, but the sentence- was commuted to life nnprijvu- 
ment. A Baptist. A professional soldier who accepted changes of regime 
without demur. He supported John at his Trial in 1649, but otherwise 
disassociated himself from his brother’s activities, especially at 
Corkbush field and during his second treason trial. 

Lockyer, Robert 6 >626-1644) A General Baptist known for his 

piety. He was a trooper :n and agitator for Col. Edward Whalley’s 
regiment, and a Leveller, lie was involved in the mutiny at Ware in 
November 1647, where the attempt was to persuade Cromwell and 
Fairfax 10 accept the igrennent of the people. He was executed for his 
part in a mutiny in April 1649. Lilbume and Overton pleaded for him. 
Leveller, sea-green colours were worn at his funeral 

Marten, Henry (1602-80) An anti-monarchical MP. Before the war 
he was singled out by royalist propaganda as holding view's derogatory 
to monarchy. He criticised inefficient aristocratic leadership of parlia¬ 
mentary armies, upheld religious toleration (as a pagan rather than a 
puritan) and was sent to the Tower 1643 for supporting the deposition 
of the king. He was eventually allowed back to parliament in 1646 
where he became an extreme political independent, much opposed to 
the Scots, a Presbyterian settlement and negotiations with the king. He 
led radical independent attempts to co-operate with the Levellers in 
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opposing settlements proposed by parliamentarians and the army offi¬ 
cers in 1647, and though associated by his enemies with the Levellers, 
had problems in dealing with them. Nevertheless, he may have had a 
hand in the second 1 .evellcr Agreement of the people in 1648, which the 
army officers transformed, to l .iltnirne's disgust. He supported Pride's 
Purge and was a member of the I ligh Court which tried the king. I le 
was a republican of a Commonwealth stamp from 1649 onwards, 
opposed all other interregnum regimes, and was nearly executed as a 
regicide, for complicity in which act he was instead imprisoned until 
his death. 

Overton, Richard {fl. 1(131-64) After obscure beginnings - perhaps 
the son of a midlands clergyman, a refugee with a General Baptist 
congregation in the Netherlands < 16t5—r6), a matriculant) at Queen’s 
Hall Cambridge (1631), a professional actor and occasional playwright 
in Southwark - he began writing, mostly anonymously, attacking Cath¬ 
olicism, the Anglican establishment, monopolists and king's counsellors 
in 1640 to 164a, He maybe wrote 50 tracts during this period. He was 
sikm from April 1642 until January 1644 he may have been impri¬ 
soned for debt, he certainly married, he may have tried to join a Men- 
nonire congregation in Amsterdam, but he was back in London by hie 
1&4.V I" January ^44 he published Mam mortality, arguing against the 
separation o( soul and body, and thus dike Milton and Hobbes) for the 
death of the soul with the body. Late that year he had a secret printing 
press in Colcmen Street with Nicholas Tew and was engaged in Gen¬ 
eral Baptist politics. Between April 1645 and January 1646 he wrote six 
anri-Prcsbyterian tracts under the name of'Young Martin Vlarpriest’. 
His career as a Leveller was marked by two periods of imprisonment 
(August 1646 to September 1647, and March to November 1649), and 
a hand in perhaps forty tracts, together with articles in the Leveller 
paper. The Moderate. He seems to have been not much trusted as an 
organiser by the other Levellers. His last Leveller tracts appeared in 
July 1640. In September [654 he tried r<> become a secret service agent 
working for the Protectorate; at about the same time he seems to have 
joined Sexby and VVildman in an attempt to forge an alliance between 
Levellers, republican army officers and royalists against the regime; he 
fled with Sexby to France and then Handers in February >655; he 
settled in Delft where he prepared another edition of Man j tnoria/uy. 
He returned to London, still plotting against the regime, around 
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December 1655. The failure of Sexby's designs m 165b and .Sexby's 
trial in 1657 silenced him until 165c*, when after the collapse of Richard 
Cromwell’s Protectorate he wrote two more tracts, neither noticeably 
Leveller ones. He was arrested briefly in December 1659, and emerges 
as the subject of arrest for republican plotting in 1663. Nothing is 
known of his later life. 

Parker, Henry (1604-52) A parliamentary propagandist (and pro¬ 
fessional writer and parliamentary secretary) who argued from 1642 for 
the sovereignty of a bicameral parliament (with occasional hints as to 
the necessity of the Commons ruling alone) on the grounds that such 
a parliament represented the people and was the best institution for 
ensuring the safety of the people. Author of A question answered, and 
the Observations upon some of his majesties late answers and expresses in 
16+2, and of many other pamphlets which influenced the Lev ellers, he 
never remained a parliamentarian, and attacked them in 1649. 

Peter (or Peters), Hugh (t 598-1660) An Independent minister before 
the civil wars at Rotterdam and Salem, Mass., he returned to England 
in 1641. Became a parliamentary army chaplain in 1642 and became 
famous as a militant preacher to the New Model. Supported Pride’s 
Purge, the execution of the king, and the republican regime. He was a 
chaplain and confidant of Cromwell, and remained close to him until 
Cromwell died. Executed as a regicide. 

Petty (or Pettus), Maximilian (i&vj— after 1660) A Leveller. Of an 
Oxfordshire gentry family, he met Scxby when they were both appren¬ 
ticed to the Grocers’ Company of London. Perhaps he was one of the 
group of radical apprentices who supported IJJburne in his troubles 
with the bishops and Star Chamber in 1637-9. A prominent figure in 
the Leveller movement, he helped write the Agreement of the people and 
was chosen with Wildman as a civilian speaker at the Putney debates. 
He helped write the second Leveller Agreement of 1648 which the army 
offices remodelled. Obscure after 1649. he was a member of the republi¬ 
can dub, the Rota, in 1659 to 1660. 

Prince, Thomas if. 1640-53) A well-to-do London cheese merchant, 
who fought, was wounded for (and supplied cheese to) parliament. A 
Leveller organiser from 1647 to 1649, co-treasurcr with Samuel Chid- 
ley from January 1648. lie was imprisoned briefly m November 1647 
for presenting The humble pennon of many freeborn people which urged 
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parliament to debate the Agreement of the people and to ‘make inqui¬ 
sition for the blood' of Richard Arnold. He was charged with high 
treason in March 16+9, together with Lilbume, Overton and Walwyn, 
for the publication of The second part ot England's new chains discovered. 
He joined them while they were in The Tower in publishing A picture 
of the Council of State, A manifestation, and An agreement oj the free 
people. He published his own The silken Independents’ snare in June, 
arguing for religious toleration and that the people are the fountain of 
all power. He was released with the other Levellers in November and 
probably took the engagement to be faithful to the Commonwealth. He 
contacted Lilburne in a friendly way when I.ilburne recurned from the 
Netherlands in 1653, but had probably settled down as a merchant after 
his release. 

Prvnne, William (rbgo-bg) A Presbyterian MP. A Puritan martyr- 
hero (he had had his ears dipped twice) at the calling of the Long 
Parliament, and the author of the Sovereign power of parliaments, a 
notably non-traditionalist defence of the Commons, he was at first a 
mentor of Lilburnt's. But his Presbyterianism (in 1644) and growing 
ancicnt-constitutionalism (from 1646) set him against I.ilburne, and 
against all who would not restore the king. A victim of Pride's Purge, 
he lived to be Keeper of the Records of the Tower of London. 

Pym, John (1584-1643) The effective leader of the Long Parliament 
against the king 

Rainboruugh (or Rainsborough or Rain borowe), Thomas (d. 
1648) A Leveller fellow-traveller. A seaman and son of a naval officer 
in the king’s service, he fought both on sea and land against the king, 
and was a Colonel under Fairfax in October 1643. He gamed fame in 
arms and became in 1645 a Colonel in a newly formed infantry regi¬ 
ment of the New Model. Again he fought with distinction and became 
an MP in 1646. He allied himself with the I.cvellers, following the 
refusal of his regiment in May 1647 to proceed to Jersey, leaving the 
main bulk of the Army. He was the one key officer to support them, 
notably at the Putney debates This affected his career in parliamenr 
and Army, but by December 1647 he was reconciled with Cromwell 
and Ireton; and in Januarv 1648 the Commons reversed a previous 
order that he not take up the position as Vice-Admiral of the fleet to 
which he had been appointed in September. He was not liked by the 
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Navy because of his radicalism and rcmrncd ro the Army, where he 
was a leader in rhe reduction of Colchester during the second c iviI war. 
l it was assassinated in October 164S and his funeral presided an 
occasion for large Leveller demonstrations. 

Sexby, Edward (<\ 161b 58) A soldier. Leveller, and later secret agent 
and conspirator, lie emerged (rom obscurity as 1 private soldier in 
April 1N47 as an agitator and as the main link berween the City and 
New Model Levellers He was called before the C ommons for pet¬ 
itioning but aided by Independents there, and was influential in setting 
up an 'army ol able pen-men’ in Oxford to express Armv demands as 
to political as well as military grievances He muv in September have 
instigated the election of rhe 'new agents' in the five regiments who 
devised the Case <j the army. He spoke al Putnev, hut left the Army 
after the collapse of the mutiny at Ware. He kept contact with both 
I.dburne and Cromwell however, and from mid-1648 seems to have 
been inslrumental in producing a rappm hement hetween the Cromwell¬ 
ian and Leveller groups, fie worked for the Commonwealth, and in 
1641 was working at I.a Rochelle and Bordeaux for the Council of 
State, with an eye to annexation. At Bordeaux he produced a if>,{ 
translation of the if>4<) Agreement »/ the people in an attempt to stir up 
the Ormee, a republican brotherhood which had grown up in the town. 
He was discovered plotting with Wildnian against the Protectorate in 
1655, and fled to make contact with royalists at Amsterdam. He spent 
the rest of his life opposing Cromwell, plotted his assassination, and 
was author of Killing no murder (1657). He died in the Tower for his 
pains. 

Nicholas Tew (or l’ue) [li. 1(144-7) A member of Lambe’s General 
Baptist congregation, deeply implicated in the Levellers’ March 1647 
petition By late 1644 he had an illegal priming press in his house in 
Coleman Street, where Overton collaborated wiih him, and probablv 
lived. This led to few’s association with William Lamer, and. in earlv 
1645, to his arrest for illegal priming. 

Tulidah. Major Alexander {H 1647! I Ic was a friend of Lilburne's, 
and active in City polities in 1(147 His imprisonment for prosecuting 
the March 1(147 Leveller pennon attracted the notice of Armv radicals 
in A neir jnuntl stratagem (4 April), and marked iheir realisation ihat 
they had interests in common with the city-bused petitioners. In June, 
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with General Baptist contacts, he was working for a personal Treaty 
with tlic king which would undercut parliament and the Scots. A link 
between city and Arniv Levellers. he was in the New Model for only a 
few months as Adjutant-General of the horse from July 1647. He was 
prominent on the General Gouncil in mid-July bur rhen dropped from 
sight. His military title was a continental one. gained in earlier service. 

Walwyn, William (1600-80) The second son of a Worcestershire 
gentleman, he was apprenticed in 1&30 to a London silk merchant and 
became a moderately prosperous member of rhe Merchant Adven¬ 
turers’ Company. Before 1641 he had become a convinced believer in 
free grace (holding chat lustification and salvation were potentially 
available to all, and not restricted to a pre-ordained elect), of the necess¬ 
ity of each man and woman to find the Christian truth for themselves, 
and of practical Christianity (holding that Christian love bound men 
and women together in mutual duties of good works and succour). He 
remained a communicant in his parish near the Moorfields where he 
lived, under both its Anglican and Presbyterian dispensations; but from 
1641 onwards he wrote of the need for toleration (even of Catholics 
and infidels) and for good works, and he always demonstrated a great 
interest in others’ beliefs, keenly attending their lectures, meetings and 
sermons. In 1643 he began working through Salters' Hall, the meeting 
place of London and parliamentary radicals, and was active in ward 
politics and petitioning. After meeting I.ilburne in mid-1645, he sup 
ported the younger man in his trouble with a Commons committee and 
then with the lairds in 1646, though admonishing him for his too 
great dependence on Magna Carta and the common law, and himself 
appealing to more abstract principles of reason and equity. In 1646 and 
until mid-t647 he conrinued to urge religious toleration in a series of 
pamplets; in 1647, his basically religious inspiration led him to urge 
political reform. He produced the ‘Large Petition’ of March, was 
prominent in the composition of the Agreement of the people of October, 
and was active in promoting linkages between the London Levellers 
and the New Model. He may even have worked with Ircton on rhe 
Heads of Proposals to the king. Generally more peaceable and moderate 
than the other Leveller leaders, he was nevertheless imprisoned with 
them in March 164Q. There his hand was very evident in the Manifes¬ 
tation and in the Agreement of the free people While in the Tower, he 
found himself attacked by an Independent pamphleteer as an atheist. 
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blasphemer, antiscripturalist and seducer of the innocent. He replied, 
concentrating on his religion more than his politics After his release 
he wrote 'Junes justified in 1651, after which his interests - and pro¬ 
fession turned definitively in the direction of medicine. He practised 
as an apothecary and published A touchstone for phystek in 1667. 

Wildman, John (1623 <33') A Leveller Of’obscure origins, he was a 
soldier by 1647. was to become an officer in 1644 and a Major in 1653. 
In the autumn of 1647 he was a new agent of the Army, contributed 
to the Case of the army and the -l/recnient of the people, and debated at 
Putney. V\ her Cromwell purged Levellers from the New Model after 
the mutiny at Ware he produced Putney prop.-its, a \itriolie attack on 
him. He was imprisoned from January to August 1648, and refused the 
other Levellers’ attempts to persuade him to join with them in produc¬ 
ing a new Agreement oj the people in conjunelion with army officers and 
cither radical groups, but was prominent on the Leveller side at debates 
(Lilburne and Overton were there loo) with army officers at Whitehall 
in December 1648 on the cjuesti'in of liberty of conscience. After the 
execution of the king he successfully set about assembling a landed 
estate, and he continued to be politically active He was elected as an 
MP in 1654. But he usually acted against Cromwell (though he spied 
for his government against royalists in France 1656), and was impri¬ 
soned twice (1655-6, and 1657) for pamphleteering against him and 
plotting his assassination. Nor was he allowed to sit in parliament. He 
became a Harringtoman republican in 1657 and held a Commonwealth 
Club in his local pub. The remainder of his career was marked by 
republican plotting and increasing riches so that he was knighted in 
1692, though he lost his lucrative position as Post-Master General in 
ifitji. 
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